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PilBFAOfi. 

Some author says, that a good book 
needs no apology; and, &s a preface is 
usually an apology, a book enters intp 
the wqrld with a better grace without 
one. J, however, appeal to those readr 
ers who are not gluttons, but epicures iii 
literature, whether they do not wish to 
see the bill of fare. I appeal to nionthly 
critics whether Jj preface that gives a view 
of the pretensions of the writer is not a 
good thing ? The author may overvalue 
his subject, and very naturally may over^ 
rate the manner in which it is treated : 
but still he will explain his vie^ys, and fa- 
cilitate the useful and necessary art whicl> 
the French call reading zdth the thumb. 
—We call this hunting, a book, a tenn 

certainly invented by a sportsman. I 
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leave the reader to choose which he 
pleases, whilst I lay before him the con- 
tents and design of these volumes. 

Burke supposes that there are eighty 
thousand readers in Great Britain, nearly 
one hundredth part of its inhabitants ! 
Out of these we may calculate that ten 
thousand are nobility, clergj^ or gentle- 
men of the learned professions. Of se- 
venty thousand readers which remain^ 
there are many who might be amused 
and instructed by books, which were not 

m 

professedly adapted to the classes that 
have been enumerated. With this view 
the following volumes have been com- 
posed. The title of" Popular Tales" 
has been chosen, not as a presumptuous 

and premature claim to popularity, but 

■■'■.» '. . 

from the wish that they may be current 
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beyond circles which are sometimes ex- 
clusively considered as polite. 

The art of printing has opened to all 
classes of people various new channels 
of entertainment and mformation. — 
Amongst the ancients, wisdom required 
austere manners and a length of beard 
to command attention ; but in our days, 
instruction, in the dress of innocent 
amusement, is not denied admittance 
amongst the wise and good of all ranks. 
It is therefore hoped that a succession of 
stories, adapted to different ages, sexes, 
and situations in life, will not be rejected 
by the public, unless they offend against 
morality, tire by their sameness, or dis- 
gust by their imitation of other writers. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 



Edgezvortlis Town, Fek 1 804. 
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LAME JERVAS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Some years ago, a lad of the name of 
William Jervas, or, as he was called from 
his lameness. Lame Jervas, whose business 
it was to tend the horses in one of the Corn- 
wall tin-mines, was missing. He w0k left 
one night in a little hut, at one end of the 
mine, where he always slept; but, in the 
morning, he could no where be found ; and 
this, his sudden disappearance, gave rise to 
a number of strange and ridiculous stories 
among the miners. The most rational, 
however, concluded that the lad, tired of 
his situation, had made his escape daring 
the night. It was certainly rather surprising 
that he could no where be traced ; but, after 
the neighbours had wondered and talked for 
some time about it, the circumstance was by 
degrees forgotten. The name of William 
Jervas was scarcely remembered by any, ex- 
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4 POPULAR TALES. 

cept two or three of the oldest miiieis, wlieu, 
twenty years afterward, there came a party 
of gentlemen and ladies to sec the mines; 
and, as the guide was showing the curiosities 
of the place, one among the company, a 
gentleman of about six and thirty years of 
age, pointed to some letters that were carv- 
ed on the rock, and asked, ' Whose name 
was written there ?' ' Only the name of one 
"William Jervas,' answered the gnide; ' a 
poor lad, who ran away from the mines a 
great long while ago.' 'Are you sure that 
he ran away r' said the gentleman. ' Yes,' 
answered tlie guide, ' suie and certain I am 
of that.' ' Not at all sure and certain of 
any such thing," cried one of tlie oldest of 
the miners, who interrupted the guide, and 
then related all that he kncAV, all that he had 
heard, and all that he ianagined and believed 
concerning the sudden disappearance of Jer- 
vas; concluding by positively assuring the 
stranger, that the ghost of the said Jervas 
was often seen to walk, slowly, in the long 
west gallery of the mine, with a blue taper in 
his hand.' — 'I w ill take my Bible oath,' added 
the man, 'that, about a month after he was 
missing, I saw tlie ghost just as the clock 
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struck twelve, walking slowly, with the light 
m one hand, and a chain dragging after him 
m t'other; and he was coming straight to- 
wards me, and I ran away into the stables 
to the horses; and from that time forth I've 
liaken special good care never to go late in 
the evening ta that there gallery, or near it : 
for I never was so frightened, above or 
under ground, in all my born days.' 

The stranger, upon hearing this story, 
burst into a loud fit of laughter; and, on 
recovering himself, he desired the ghost-seer 
to look stedfastly in his face, and to tell whe- 
tiier he bore any resemblance to the ghost 
that walked with the blue taper in the west 
gallery. The miner stared for some minutes, 
and answered, * No; he that walks in the 
gallery is clear another guess sort of aperson; 
in a while jacket, a leathern apron, and ragr 
ged cap^ like what Jervas usedx to wear, in his 
iife^time; and, moreover, he limps in his 
gait, as Lame Jervas always did, I remember 
•well.' The gentleman walked on, and the 
miners observed^ what had before escaped 
their notice, that he limped a Uttle; and, 
when he came again to the light, the guide, 
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after considering him very attentively, said, 
^ If I was not afraid of aifronting the like of 
a gentleman such as your honour, I should 
mak€ bold for to say that you be very much 
-—only a deal darker complexioned — you be 
very much of the same sort of person as 
our Lame Jervas used for to be/ * Not at all 
like our Lame Jervas,' cried the old miner^ 
who professed to have seen the ghost ; * no 
more like to him than Black Jack to jB/ic^ 
John.' The by-standers laughed at this 
comparison ; and the guide, provoked at he* 
ing laughed at, sturdily maintained, that not 
a man that wore a head in Cornwall should 
laugh him out of his senses. Each partjr 
now growing violent in support of his opi* 
nion, from words they were just conung to 
blows, when the stranger at once put an 
t^nd to the dispute, by declaring that he 
was the very man. * Jervas !* exclaimed 
they all at once, * Jervas alive! — our Lame 
J^i-vas turned gentleman !' 

The miners could scaicely believe their 
eyes, or their ears, especially when, upon 
following him out of the mine, they saw 
him get into a handsome coach,, and dnve 
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toward the mansion of one of the principal 
gentlemen of the n^hbourhood, who was 
a proprietor of the mine. 

The next day, all the head miners were 
invited to dine in tents, pitched in a field 
near this gentleman's house. It was fine 
weather, and harvest time; the guests as** 
sembled, and in the tents found abimdance 
of good cheer provided for them. 

After dinner^ Mr. R — , the master of 
the house, appeared, accompanied by Lame 
Jervas, drest in his jnainei^s old jacket and 
cap* Even the ghost-seer acknowledged 
that he now looked wonderful like himself 
Mtc R — ^1^ the master of the house, filled 
a glass, and drank — * Welcome home to our 
friend Mr. Jervas; and may good faith 
always meet with good fortune/ The toast 
went round; each drank, and repeated, 
* Welcome home to our iriend Mr. Jervas; 
and may good faith always meet with good 
fortune.' Indeed, what was meant by the 
good faith, or the good fbrtune, none could 
guess; and many in whispers, and. some 
aloud, ibade bold to ask for an explanation 
of the toast. 

Mr. Jervas, on whom all eyes were &%e^ 
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19 POPULAR TALES, 

after thanking the company for their 7t>elcome~ 
hmne, took his seat at the table; and in 
compliance with Mr. R.'s request, and the 
Ifishea of all present, related to tliem his 
Itoi-y nearly in the following manner; 

' Where I was bom, or who were my 

-arents, I do not well know myself; nor 

1 I recollect who was my nurse, or whe- 

her I was ever nursed at all : but, luckily, 

e circumstances are not of much impovt- 

r fence to the world. The first thing which I 

rcan distinctly remember is the being set, 

I'fclong with a number of children of my own 

[ age, to pick anil wash loose ore of tin mixed 

ffith the earth, which in those days we used 

) call shoad, or squad — I don't know what 

ou call it now." 

'We call it squad to this day, master,' 
feterrupted one of the miners. 

I might be at this time, I suppose," con- 
icd the gentleman, " about five or six 
vi'S okl; and, from that time till I was 
lirteen, 1 worked in the mine where we 
i vestcrclay. From the bottom of my 
art I rejoice that the times are bettered 
yiox youngsters since then; for I know I 
I 4tad a hard life of it. 
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" My good master, here, never knew any 
tiling of the matter; but I Avas cruelly used 
by those under him. First, the old wo- 
man — Betty Morgan I think was her name 
— who set us our tasks of picking and wash- 
ing the squad, was as cross as the rheuma^^ 
tism could make her. She never picked 
an ounce herself, but made us do her heap 
for her among us : and I being the yoimg- 
est, it was shoved down to me. Often and 
often my day's wages were kept back, not 
having done this woman's task; and I did not 
dare to tell my master the truth, lest she 
should beat me. But, God rest her soul! 
she was an angel of light in comparison^ with 
the trap-door keeper ^yfhov^^s my next tyrant. 

'^ It was our business to open and shut 
certain doors that were placed in the mine 
for letting in ah' to the different galleries : 
but my young tyrant left them every one to 
me to take care of; and I was made to run, 
to and fro, till I had scarcely breath in my 
body, while every miner in turn was swear- 
ing a.t me for the idlest little fellow upon 
the surface of the earth ; though the sur- 
face of the earth, alas ! was a place on which 
I had never yet set my foot, 
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" lii my own defence, I made all the ex- 
cuses I could think of; and, from excuses, 
*I went on to all kinds of deceit : for tyran- 
"ny Mid injustice always produce cunning 
'and falsehood. 

" One day, having shut all the doors on 
•my side of the mine, I left three open on 
%iy companion's side. The men, I thought, 
'would not go to work on that side of the 
^jne for a day or two : but in this I was 
'mistaken; and about noon I was alarmed 
■ 'Ijy the report of a man having been killed 
"in one of the galleries, for want of fresh 
air. 

"The door-keepers were summoned be- 

'Tbre the overseer; or, as you call him, the 

.*triewer. I was the youngest, and the blame 

was all laid upon me. The man, who had 

only swooned, recovered; but I was thrash- 

ied and thrashed for the neglect of another 
'person, till the viewer was tired. 
^ "A ^veary life I led afterwards, with my 
friend the door-keeper; who was enraged 
"igainst me for having told the truth. 

*' In process of time, as I grew stronger 
and bigger, I was set to other work. First, 
I was employed at the barrow; and tfaena 
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pick-^ixe and a gad^ were put into n»y 
hands ; and I thought myself a great man.-^ 
It was my fate to fall among the idlest 
set in the mine. I observed that those 
men who worked by task, and who had the 
luck to hit upon easy beds of the rock, were 
not obliged to work more than three or four 
hours a day : they got high wages with little 
labour; and they spent their money joUily 
above-ground, in the ale-houses, as I heard. 
I did not know that these jolly fellows 
often left their wives and families starving 
while they were getting drunk. 

'^ I longed for the time when I should be 
a man, and do as I Saw others do. I longed 
for the days when I should be able to drinlf: 
and be idle; and, in the mean ti^ne, I se^ 
all my wits to work to baffle and overreach- 
the viewer. * 

^' I was now about fourteen;- and, had I 
^rown up with these notions and habits, I 
must have spent my life in wretcliedness, and 
I s^uld prob^tbly have ended my days in a 
werk^hottse: but, fortunately for me, aa 



* A gad is a tool used in mines ; it wsembles 
4mSt/9 puob. 
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^■%ccident happened, -which made as great a 
change in my mind as in my body. 

" One of my companions bribed me, with 
^ strong dram, to go down into a hole in the 
%)hie to search for his gad; which he, being 
half intoxicated, had dropped. My head 
rbould not stand the strength of the dram 
which he made me swallow to give me cou- 
rtage ; and, being quite insensible to the 
•flanger, 1 took a leap down a precipice which 
^ sliould have shuddered to look at, if I had 
Sftot lost my recollection. 

" I soon came to my senses, for I broke 
my leg; and it is wonderful I did not break 
By neck by my fall. I was drawn up by 
fjords, and was carried to a hut in the mine, 
iiear the stables, where I lay in great pain. 

■ " My master was in the mine at the time 
^e accident happened ; and, hearing where 
^^\ was, he had the goodness to come directly 
to me himself, to let me know that he hatl 
sent for a surgeon. 

"The surgeon, who Jived in the neigh- 

lOurhood, was not at home; but there was 

len upon a visit at my master's a Mr. Y — , 

i old gentleman who had been a surgeon; 

I tod, though be had for many years left off 
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practice, he no sooner heard of the accident 
that had happened to me, than he had the 
goodness to come down into the mine, to 
set my leg. 

" After the operation was over, my master 
returned to tell me that I should want for 
nothing. Never shall I forget the humanity 
with which he treated me. I do not r^ 
member that I had ever heard him speak to 
me before this time; but now his voice and 
manner were so full of compassion and 
kindness, that I looked up to him as to a 
new sort of being. 

^' His goodness wakened and warmed 
me to a sense of gratitude — the first virtu- 
ous emotion I was conscious of having 
ever felt. 

** I was attended with the greatest care, 
during my illness, by the benevolent sur- 
geon, Mr. Y — . The circumstance of my 
having been intoxicated, when I took the 
leap, had been concealed by the man who 
gave me the dram ; who declared that I had 
fallen by accidaat, a» I was looking down 
the hole for a gad that I had dropped. I 
^id not join in this falsehood; for, the mo- 
ment ijfiy master spoke to me with so much 
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goodness about my mUliap, my heart opened 
to him, and I told him just how the thhig 
happened. 

"Mr.Y — aiso heard the tiutli from m^ 
and I had no reason to itpeut htivhig told 
it, for tills ga^'e him, as he said, hopes that 
I might turn out well, and was tlie cause of 
his taking some pains to instruct me. He 
observed to me, that it was a pity a lad like 
me should, so early in my days, take to 
dram-drinking; and he explained the con- 
sequences of intemperance, of which I had 
never before lieard or thought. 
; *' While I was confined to my bed, 1 had 
fcisure for many reflections. I'lie drunken 
and brutal among the miucrs, with whom I 
formerly associated, never came near me in 
my illness; but the better sort used to come 
and see me often ; and I began to take a 
liking to their ways, and to wish to imitate 
them. 

'* As they stood talking over their ow^i 
.affairs in my hut, I learned how they laid 
out their time and their money; and I now 
l)egan to desire to have, as they had, a little 
garden, and property of my own, for which 
1 knew I must work Itaid. S^ J losf 
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from my bed with very different views 
from those which I had when I waa laid 
down upon it ; and from this time forward 
I kept company with the sober and indus- 
trious, as much as I could. I saw things 
with different eyes; formerly, I used, like 
my companions, to hk ready enough to take 
any advantage that lay in my way, of my 
employer; but my gratitude to him who 
had befriended me in my helpless state, 
wrought such a change in me, that I now 
took part with my master on all occasicns^ 
and could not bear to see him wronged — 
so gratitude first made me honest. 

" My master would not let the vicwct 
turn me out of tihe work, as he wanted to 
do, because I was lame and weak, and not 
able to do much. — * Let him have the care 
of my horses in the stable,' said my master 
•r-' he can do something. I don't want tb 
make money of poor Lam& Jervas. Sc^ as 
long as he is willing to work, he shaU not 
be turned out to starve*' — These were fait 
very woords; sind, when I heard them, J 
said in my heai t» ' Qod bless him !' And, 
&om that tame forth, I could, as I tbovg^ 
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have fought with the stoutest man in the 
mine that said a word to bis disparagement. 

" Perhaps my feeling of attachment to 
him was the stronger because he was, I 
may say, the first person then in the world 
who had ever shown me any tenderness, 
and the only one from whom I felt sure of 
meeting with justice, 

"About this time, as I was busied in the 
staible, unperceived by them, 1 saw through 
a window a party of tlie miners, amongst 
whom were several of my old associates, at 
work opposite to mc. Suddenly, one of 
them gave a shout — then all was hushed — 
they threw down their tools, huddled to- 
gether; and I judged by the keenness of 
their looks that they knew they had made 
somevaluablediscovery. I further observed, 
that, instead of beginning to work the vein, 
they covered it up immediately with rubbish, 
and defaced thecoww^ry with their pick-axesf^ 
so that, to look at, no one could have su- 
spected tiicre was any load to be found near. 
I also saw them secrete a lump of spar, in 
which they had reason to guess there were 
Cornish diamonds, as they call them, and 
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nhey carefully hid the bits of kellus^, whidi 
Ihey had picked out, lest the viewer shoura 
notice them, and suspect the truth. 

" From all this> the whispering that went 
on, and the pains they took to chase or 
entice the overseer away from this spot, I 
conjectured they meant to keep their dis- 
covery a secret, that they might turn it to 
their own advantage. 

" There was a passage out of the min^ 
known only to themselves, as they thought, 
through which they intended to convey all 
the newly-found ore. This passage, I should 
observe, led through an old gallery in the 
mine, along the side of the mountain, im- 
mediately lip to the surface of the earth ; 
so that you could, by this way, come in 
and out of the mine without the assistance 
of the giny by which people and ore are 
usually let down or drawn up. 

" I made myself sure of my facts by 
searching this passage, in which I found 
plenty of their purloined treasure. I then 
went up to one of the party, whose name was 

* Kellus is the miner's name for a substance like a 
white soft stone, which lies above the fluor or spar, 
near to a vein^ 
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Ckrke, and, dmwiiig him aside, ventured tft' 
expostulate with liiin. Clarke cursed me fov 
a spy, aud then knocked me down, and re? 
turned to tell his associates what I lind becik 
saying, and how he had served ine. They, 
One and all swoic that tliey would be len 
venget! upon me, if I gave the least hinfc 
of wliat I hatl seen to our master. 

" From this time they watched me, wheat 
ever he came down amongst us, lest I should 
have an opportunity of speaking to himj 
and tliey never, on any account, would suf- 
fer me to go out of the mine. Under pre- 
tence that tiie horses must be looked after, 
and that no one tended them so well as 
did, they contrived to keep me prisoner night 
and day ; hinting to me pretty plainly, that 
if I ever again complained of being thus 
shut up, I should not long be buried alive. 

" Whether they would have gone the 
lengths tliey tlneatened I know not : per- 
haps they threw out these hints only with 
a design to intimidate me, and so to preserve 
their secret. I confess I was alarmed ; but 
therewas something in the thouglit of show- 
ing my good master how much I was at- 
tached to his interests, that continually pre- 



vailed ever my fears ; dOxA my spirits rose 
with the reflection tltat I, a foot insig&ifi- 
cant^ad ; i^ tint was often &e stofF and 
lai^hii^HBtoek of the miners ; I, that went 
by the name x>fLa$M Jervas ; I, who they 
tiicmgfat could foe bullied to any tiling by 
their threats, might do a nobler action than 
any man amongst them would have thd 
eoarage to dp in my place. Then the kind« 
ness of my master, imd the words be said 
about me to die viewer^ came into my me* 
mory ; and I ws» so WKtfked v^^ that i re* 
solved^ let the couMquence be what it 
might, I would, living or dyings be l^th* 
fol to my benefactor. ^^ 

^ I now waited anxiously for an opporf- 
tunity to speak to him ; and if I did but 
hear the sound of his voice at a distance^ 
my heart beat violently. * You little know/ 
thought I, ^ that tiiere is one here, whom 
perhaps you quite forget, who is ready to 
hazard his life to do you a service/ 

*^ One day, as be was coming near the 
place where I was at work, rubbing down a 
horse, he took notice that I fixed my eyes 
very earnestly upon him; and he came 
closer to me, saying, ^ I am glad to see ypu 
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better, Jervas : — do you want any thing?" 
' 1 want for nothing, thank you, sir ; — but^ 
— and, as I said but^ I looked round, to 
who was near. Instantly Clarke, one of th^ 
gang, who had liis eye upon us, called mef 
and dispatched me, on some errand, to a: 
distant part of the mine. As I \vd£ comings 
back, however, it was my good fortune ttf 
meet my master by himself in one of thtf 
galleries. I told him my secret, and my' 
fears. He answered me only with a nod, and 
these words, ' Thank you — trust to me— • 
make haste back to those that sent you.' 

" I did so ; but I fancy there was somft"* 
thing unusual in my manner or countenanotf 
whicli gave alarm ; for, at the close of the 
day, I saw Claike and the gang whispering 
togetlier; and I observed that they refrained' 
from going to their secret treasure the whole 
of the day. I was iu great fear that they' 
suspected me, and that they would take im- 
mediate and perhaps bloody revenge. 

" These tears increased when I found my- 
self left alone in my hut at night; ^id» as J 
lay quite still, but broad awake, in my bed, 
1 listened to every sound, and once or twice 
started up on hearing some noise near 
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me ; but it was only the horses moving in 
the stable, which was close to my hut. I 
lay dowrn again, laughing at my own fears> 
' and endeavoured to compose myself to sleep, 
reflecting that I had never, in my life, more 
reason to sleep with a safe conscience. 

" I then turned round, and fell int6 a 
sweet sound sleep ; but from this I was sud- 
denly roused by a noise at the door of my 
hut. * It is only the horses again,' thought 
I; but, opening my eyes, I saw a light 
under the door. I rubbed my eyes, hoping 
I had been in a dream : the light disappeared ; 
and I thought it was my fancy. As I kept 
my eyes, however, turned towards the door, 
I saw a light again through the key-hole ; 
and the latch was pulled up ; the door was 
then softly pushed inwaixls, and I saw on the 
wall the large shadow of a man with a pistol 
in his hand. My heart sunk within me, and 
I gave myself up for lost. The man came 
in : he was muffled up in a thick coat, his 
hat was slouched, with a lantern in his hand. 
Which of the gang it was I did not know ; 
but I took it for granted that it was one of 
them come with intent to murder me. Ter- 
rour at this instant left me; and starting up- 
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right in my bed, I exclaimed — ^ I'm ready ta 
die ! I die iu a good cause ! Give me five 
minutes to say my prayers ! ' and I fell upon 
my knees* The nian standing silent beside 
the bed, with one hand upon me, as if 
afraid I should escape from him. 

" When I had finished my short prayer, I 
looked up towards njy murderer, expecting 
the strqke : but, what was my surprise and 
joy, when, as he held the lantern up to his 
face, I beheld — tlie countenance of niy ma- 
ster, smiling upon me with the most encou- 
raging benevolence. * Awake, Jervas,' said 
he, ' and try if you can find out the differ- 
ence between a friend and an enemy. Put 
on your clothes as fast as you can, and show 
me the way to this new vein.* 

" No one ever was sooner dressed than I 
was. I led the way to the spot, which was 
covered up with rubt^ish, so that I was somje 
time clearing out an opening, my master as- 
sisting me all the while : for, as he said, he 
was impatient to get me out of the mine safe, 
as he did not think my apprehensions wholly 
without foundation. The hght of our In- 
tern \yas scarcely sufficient for our purpose; 
but, w^hm we can^ to the vein, my master 
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^•k eaou^ to be certain that I \raa in ihe 
right We covered up the place as befonOp 
and he noted the aituationy so that he could 
be sure to find it agaio. Then I showed 
him the way to the secret passage ; but this 
passage he knew already, for by it lie had 
descended into the mine this night. 

^* As we passed along, I pointed out the 
heaps of ore which lay ready to be carried 
off. * It is enough, Jervas,' said he, clap- 
ping his hand upon my shoulder, * you have 
given me proof sufficient of your fidelity. 
Since you were so ready to die in a good cause, 
and that cause mine, it is my business to 
take care you shall live by it : so follow me 
out of this place directly ; and I will take 
good care of you, my honest lad.' 

^^ I followed him with quick steps, and a 
joyful heart : he took me home with him to 
his own house, where he said I might sleep 
for the rest of the night secure from all fear 
of murderers ; and so, showing me into a 
small closet within his own bed-chamber, he 
wished me a good night ; desiring me, if I 
waked early, not to open the window-shut- 
ters Qf my room, nor go to the window, lest 
some of his people should see xm^ 
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" I lay down, for the first time in my iii 
upon a featl.jr-bed; but, whether it i 
from the unusual feeling of the soft bed, 
from the hurry of mind in which I had bi 
kept, and the sudden change of my circui 
Etances, I could not sleep a wink all the 
maintler of tlie night. 

" Before daybreak, my master came inl 
my room, and bid mc rise, put on the clothdl- 
which he broughtme, and follow him with- 
out making any noise. I followed him out 
of tire house before any body else was awak^; 
and he took me across the fields towards th» 
high road. At this place we waited tili «©■ 
heaid the tinkling of the bells of a team 61 
horses. ' Here comes the waggon,' saici 
he, ' in which you are to go. I ha\x takqj 
everj- possible precaution to prevent any oi 
the miners, or people in the neighbourhood^ 
from tracing you ; and you will be in safe^ 
at Exeter, with ray friend Mr. Y — , ^ 
whom I am going to send you. Take thi^ 
continued he, putting a letter directed ^ 
Mr. y — into my hand ; ' and here an 
five guineas for yon. I shall desire Mr. 
Y — to pay you au annuity of ten guineas 
out of thepiofits of the new vein, prov 
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it turns out well, and you do not tuna out 
ill. So fare you well, Jervas. I shall hear 
how you go on ; and I only hope you will 
serve your next master, whoever he may be, 
as faithfully as you have served me. 

" I shall never find so good a master, was 
all I could say for the soul of me ; for I was 
quite overcome by his goodness and by sor- 
row at parting with him, as I then thought, 
for ever. 



CHAPTER IL 

"The morning clouds began to clear 
away ; I could see my master at some dis- 
tance, and I kept loaking after him, as the 
waggon went on slowly, and as he walked 
fast away over the fields : but, when I haci 
loBt sight ef him, my thoughts were forcibly 
tomed to other things. I seemed to awake 
to quite a* new scene, and new feelings* 
Buried under ground in a mine, as I had 
beenfrom-my infancy, die face of nature was 
totally unknown to me. 

" * We shall have a hmve fine day of it, 

VOL. I. c 
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I hope and trust,' said the Avagg'jner, point- 
ing with his long whip to the rising sun. 

" He went on, whistHng, whilst I, to 
whom the rising sun was a spectacle wholly 
.surprising, started uj) in astonishment ! I 
know not what exclamations I uttered, as I 
gazed upon it ; but I remember the wag- 
goner burst out into a loud laugh. * Luda 
marcy^ said he, holding his sides, ^ to hear 
wiy and look at un^ a body would think the 
oaf had never seen the sun rise afore in all 
his born .days ! ' 

" Upon this hint, wliich was nearer the 
truth than he imagined, recollecting that 
we were still in Cornwall, and not out of 
the reach of my enemies, I drew myself back 
into the waggon, lestany of the miners, pass- 
ing' the road to their morning's work, might 
chance to spy me out. 

" It was well for me that I took this pre- 
caution ; for we had. not gone much further 
when we met a party of the miners : and, as 
I sat wedged up in a corner behind a heap of 
parcels, I heard the voice of Clarke, who 
asked the waggoner as he passed us, * What 
o'clock it might be ? ' I kept myself quite 
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snugtillhe was out of sight; nay, long after- 
wards, I was content to sit within the wagj^ 
gon, rather than venture out; and I amused 
niyseif with listening to the bells of the team^ 
which jingled continually. 

" On our second day's journey, howr 
ever, I ventured out of my hiding-place : I 
walked with the waggoner up and down the 
hills, enjoying the fresh air, the singing of 
the birds, and the delightful smell qf tlie 
honey - suckles and the dog-roses in the 
hedges. All these wild flowers, and even the 
weeds on the banks by the way-side, were 
to me matters of wonder and admiration. 
At every step, almost, I paused to observe 
something that was new to me ; and I 
could not help feeling surprised at the in- 
sensibility of my fellow-traveller, who plod- 
ded on, seldom interrupting his. whistling, 
except. to cry * Gee, Blackbird, aw, woa;- 
or, * How now, Smiler ; ' and certain other 
words or sounds of menace and encourage- 
ment, addressed to his horses in a language 
which seemed intelligible to them and 
to him, though utterly incomprehensible 
to me. 

' \ Once, as I was in admiration of a plant, 

c 2 
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whose stem was about two teet liigh, au4 
which had a round shining pale purple beai^ 
tiftii flower, the waggoner, with a look a£ 
■extreme scorn, exclaimed, ' Help thee, lac^ 
does not thee know 'tis a common thistle? 
Didst thee not know that a thistle wou!^ 
prick thee I' continued he, laughing at thfr 
face I made when I touched tlie prickly 
leaves ; ' Wliy my horse, Dobbin, lias moiili 
sense by half ! he is not like au ass huntii 
for thistles.' | 

*' After this, the waggoner seemed to looM 
upon me as very nearly an idiot. Just at 
we were going into the town of Plymouth^ 
he eyed ire from head to foot, and mut? 
tered, 'The lad's beside himscU", sureenough/ 
In truth, I believe I was a droll figure; tot 
my hat was stuck full of weeds, and of all 
sorts of wild flowers; and both my coat and 
waistcoat pockets were stufl^ed out wilij 
pebbles, and funguses. 

*' Such an effect, however, had the wags- 
goncr"s contemptuous look upon me, that I 
pulled the weeds out of my Iiat. and threw 
down all my treasure of pebbles before we 
entered tiie town. Nay, so much was 
d in sudidi'ead was 1 
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an idiot, that when we came within view of 
the sea, in the fine harbour of Plymouth, I 
did not utter a single exclamation ; although 
I was struck prodigiously at this, my first 
sight of the ocean, as much almost as I had 
been at the spectacle of the rising sun. I 
just ventured, however, to ask my compap 
nion some questions about the vessels which 
I beheld sailing on the sea, and the shipping 
with which the bay was filled. But he an- 
swered coldly, * They be nothing in life but 
th^ boats and ships, man : them that see 
them for the farst time, are often struck all 
on a heap, as I Ve noticed, in passing by 
here : but I Ve seen it all a many and a many 
times.' So he turned away, went on chew- 
ing a straw, and seemed not a whit more 
moved with admiration than he had been 
at the sight of my thistle. 

' " I conceived a high opinion of a man who 
had seen so much that he could admire no- 
thing ; and he preserved and increased my 
respectforliim by the profound silence which 
he maintained, during the five succeeding 
days of our journey : lie seldom or ever open- 
ed ins lips, except to infonn me of the names 
of the towns through which we ^as^e^d^ 1 
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have since reflected it was fortunate for mc 
that I had such a supercilious fellow-traveller 
on my first journey; for he made me at once 
thoroughly sensible of my own ignorance, 
and extremely anxious to supply my defici- 
encieSj and to find one who would give some 
other answer to my questions, than a smile 
of contempt, or, * / do Jia knaw, I smfC 

"We arrived at Exeter at last; and, with 
much ado, I found my w^ay to Mr, Y— '« 
house. It was evening when I got there ; 
and the servant, to whom I gave the letter, 
said he supposed Mr. R — would not see me 
that night, as he liked to have his evenings 
to himself; but he took the letter, and in 
a few minutes returned, desiring me to fol- 
low him up stairs. 

" I found the good old gentleman and 
some of his friends in his studv, w^ith his 
children about him ; one little chap on his 
knee, another climbing on the ann of his 
chair; and two bigger lads were busy looking 
at a glass tube, which he was showing them 
when I came in. It does not become me to 
repeat the handsome things he said to me^ 
upon reading over my good master's lettei; ; 
but he w^s very gracious to me, and told nie 
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that he would look out for some place or em- 
ployment that would suit me ; and, in the 
mean time, that I should be welcome to stay 
in his house, where I should meet with the 
.good treatment (which he was pleased to say) 
I deserved. Then, ojjserving that I was 
overcome with bashfulness, at being looked 
at by so many strangers, he kinxlly dismiss^ 
ed me. 

" The next day he sent for me again to 
his study, when he was alone ; and asked 
me several questions, seeming pleased with 
the openness and simplicity of my answers. 
He saw that I gazed, with vast curiosity, at 
several objects in the room, which were new 
to me : and, pointing to the glass tube, 
which he had been showing the boys when I 
first came in, he asked me if they had such 
things as that in our mines ; and if I knew 
the use of it ? I told him I had seen some- 
thing like it in our overseer's hands ; but 
tliat I had never known its use. It was a 
thermometer. Mr. Y — took great pains 
to show me how, and on what occasions^ 
thia instrument might be useful. . : 

*^ I saw. I had now to do with a person 
who was somewhat difterent from my friend 
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the waggoner; and I cannot express the 
surprise and gratitude I felt, when I f6un4 
tliat he di<l not think me quite a fool. lo* 
stead of looking at nic with scorn, as on*; 
very nearlif an idiot, he answered iiiy que*?- 
tions wilh condescension; and soraetims^^ 
was so good as to add, ' That's a sensible 
question, ni-y lad.' 

" While we were looking at the tliermo* 
nteter, he found out that I could not reai 
tlie words, tentpcrale, freezing point, boi^\ 
ifig watcf heat, l^c. \vhich were written uptm., 
tlie ivory scale, in small characters. Hft; 
took that occasion to point out to me the use; 
and advantages of knowing how to read aiMlj 
write ; and he told me that, as I wished t*^ 
learn, he would desire the writing-mastef, 
>vho came to attend his young grandson, tei 
teach me. 

" I shall not detain you with a journal of i 
my progress through my spelling-book and: 
copy-books ; it is enough to say that I ap* 
plied with diligence, and soon could writ*' 
my name in rather more iutelligible charac* 
ters than tliose in which t!>e name of Jei-vai. 
is cut on the rock, that we were looking at 
yesterdaj-; 



^ My eagerness to read the books which ^ 
he put into my liasnds, and the attention 
which I paid to his lessons, pleased my 
writing-master so much that he took a 
pride, as he said, * in bringing me forward 
as fast as possible* 

" And here, I must confess, he was ra^ 
ther imprudent in the warmth of his com- 
m^idations ; my head could not stand 
them : as mtrch as I was humbled and mor- 
tified by the waggoner*s calling me an idiot ^ 
so much was I elated by my writing-ma- 
steT\5 'calling me a genius. I wrote some 
very bad lines in praise of a thistle, which I 
thought prodigiously fine, because my writ- 
ing-4iiaster looked surprised^ when I showed 
them to him ; and because he toW me that,, 
having given a copy of them to some gen* 
tiemen in Exeter, they agreed that the: 
rhymes were wonderful for me. 

" I was at this period very nearly spoiled • 
for life : but fortunately my friend Mr. Y— 
saw my danger, and cured me of my con*- 
ceit, without damping my ardour to acquire; 
knowledge. He took me to the books in 
1m8 study, and showed me many volumes of. 
ftoe poems which had been wriU^ji\ ^wote- 
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ing out some passages to me that greatly 
diminished my admii-ation of my own lines 
on the thistle. The vast distance, which I 
perceived between myself and these writers, 
threw mc into despair. Mr. Y — r seeing 
me thoroughly abashed, observed that he 
was glad to find I saw the difference be- 
tween bad and good poetry; and pointed 
out to me, it was not likely, if I turned my 
industry to writing verses, that I should 
ever either earn my bread or equal those 
who had enjoyed greater advantages of lei- 
sure and education. ' But, Jervas,' continu- 
t'd he, * I commend you for your applica- 
tion, and quickness in leaining to write and 
read, in so short a time: you will find botli 
these qualifications of great advantage 
to you. Now, I advise you, turn your 
thoughta to sometlimg that may make you 
useful to other people. You havQ your 
biead to earn, and this you can only do by 
making yourself useful in some way or other; 
Look about you, and you will see that I tell 
you truth. You may perceive that the serv- 
ants, in my house, are all useful to me; and- 
that I pay them for their services. Tlie 
cpok who can dress my dinner, the baker f 
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\yho bakes bread for me, the smith who 
knows how to shoe my horses, the writing- 
master who undertakes to teach my child- 
ren to write, can all earn money for them- 
selves, and make themselves independent. — 
And you may remaik that, of all those I 
have mentioned, the writing-master is the 
most respected, and the best paid. There 
are some kinds of knowledge, and some 
kinds of labour, that are more highly paid 
for than others. But I have said enough 
to you, Jervas, for the present: I do not 
want to lecture you, but to serve you.—' 
You are a young lad, and have had no ex- 
perience; I am an old man, and have had 
a great deal: so perhaps my advice may 
be of some use to you.' 

" His advice was indeed of the greatest 
use to me : every word he said sunk into my 
mind. I wish those who give advice to young 
people, especially to those in a lower station 
than themselves, would follow this gentle-r 
man's example; and, instead of haranguing 
with the haughtiness of superior knowledge, . 
would speak with such kindness as to per-*' 
suade at the same time that they convince.. 
" The very day that Mr. Y — spoke to 
me in this manner, he caWeA. xcv^^ ^SesaxX 
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might tell his eldest son tlie names whrcl 
miners give to certain fossils that had been ) 
sent him from Cornwall; and, after observ* 
ing to his son that this knowledge would ho- 
useful to him, he begged me to tell him ex- 
actly ho\^ the mine, in which I had been era* 
ployed, was worked. This I did, as well as 
I was able; and, imperfect as my description 
was, it entertained the boys so much that I 
detennined to try to make a sort of mod^ ' 
of the tin-mine for their amusement. 

'* But this I found no easy task; my re- 
membrance, even of the place in which I 
had lived all my life, was not sufficiently 
exact to serve me, as to the length, height, 
breadth, &c. of the diiferent parts; and,; 
though Mr. Y — had a good collection of 
fossils, I was at a loss, for want of materials, 
to represent properly the different strata and 
veins; or, as we call it, tke country. 

" My temper, naturally enthusiastic, waS 
not on this occasion to be daunted by any 
difficulties. I was roused by the notion that 
I shoidd be able to complete something that 
would be reallfj useful to my kind benefac- 
tor's sons; and I anticipated, with raptur^- 
the moment when 1 should produce my model ' 
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complete; and justify Mr, Y — ^'s opinion of 
my diligence and capacity, I thought of 
nothing else, from the moment these ideas 
came into my head. The measui'es, plans, 
and specimens of eartlis and ore, which 
were wanting, I knew could only be obtain- 
ed from the mine; and, such was my ardour 
to accomplish my little project, that I de- 
termined at all hazards to return into Corn- 
wall, and to ask my good master's permis- 
sion to revisit the mine in the night-time* 

"Accordingly, without a moment's de- 
lay, I set out upon this expedition. Part of 
the journey I performed on foot; but wher- 
ever I could, I got a set down, because I 
was impatient to get near the Lancfs End, 
I concluded that the wonder excited by my 
sudden disappearance had subsided by this 
time; that I was too insignificant to make 
it worth while to continue a search after me 
for more than a few days ; and that, in ail 
likeIilx>od> my master had dismissed from> 
kis.work the gang who had been concented 
in the plot, and who were the only personia^ 
whose r^enge I had reason to fear. 

" However, as I drew nearer the mine^ 
I had the prudence not to expose myself ua*w 
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necessarily; aiid I watched my opportunitji. 
so well that I contrived to meet my master, 
ia his walk homeward, when no one wa* 
with him. I hastily gave him a letter froii\ 
Mr.Y — , as a certificate of my good conduct|, 
since my leaving him; then explained th§ . 
reason of my return, and asked permissioi^ 
to examine the mines that night. 

" He expressed a good deal of surprise* ' 
but no displeasure, at my boldness in returiii 
ing; he willingly granted my request; bu^, 
at the same time, warned me that some of 
my enemies were still in the neighbourhood; 
and that, though he had dismissed tliem froiq 
hi» works, and though several had fled th^ 
country in seaich of employment elsewhercii. 
yet he was informed that two or three of th$' 
gang, and Clarke among the number, werft' 
seen lurking about the country : that thejj 
had sworn vengeance against me for betray 
ing them, as they called it; and had been ia^ 
defatigabiy active in their search after me,^ 

" My master consequently advised me t 
stay only the ensuing night, and to depanj 
before day-break : he also cautioned uxtf 
not to wake the man who now slept in my 
hut in the mine. 
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" I did not like to spoil the only good 
suit of clothes of which I was possessed; so, 
before I went down into the mine, I got 
from my master my old jacket, apron, and 
cap, in which being equipped, and furnish- 
ed with a lantern, and rod for measuring, I 
descended into the mine. 

" I went to work as quietly as possible, 
surveyed the place exactly, and remembered 
what I had heard Mr. Y — observe * that 
people can never make their knowledge use- 
ful, if they have not been at the pains to 
make it exact.' I was determined to give 
liim a proof of my exactness : accordingly 
I measured and minuted down every thing 
with the most cautious accuracy; and, so 
intent was my mind upon my work, the 
thoughts of Clarke and his associates never 
came across me for a moment. Nay, I ab- 
solutely forgot the man in the hut, and am. 
astonished he was not sooner waked. 

" What roused him at last was, I believe, 
the noise I made in loosening some earth 
and stones for specimens. A great stone 
came tumbling down, and immediately af- 
terwards, I heard one of the horses neigh, 
which showed me I had waked them at least;. 
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and T betook myself to a hiding-place, in" 
tlie western gallciy, where I kept quiet, for 
I beheve a quarter of an hour, m order tO 
g;ive the horses and the man, if be were 
awake, time to go to sleep again. 

" I ^-ent^l^ed out of my hiding-place too 
soon; for, just as I left my nook, I saw the 
man at the end of the gallcrj-. Instantly, 
upon the sight of me, he put both his hands 
before his face, gave a loud shriek, turned 
his back, and took to his heels with the 
greatest precipitation. I guessed that, as 
he said yesterday, he took me for the ghost 
of myself; and that his terroui- made him 
mistake my lantern for a blue taper. I had 
no chain; but that I bad a rod in my hand 
is most certain: and it is also true that I 
took advantage of his fears, to drive him 
out of my way; for the moment he began 
to run, I shook my rod as fast and as loutT 
as I could against the tin top of my lantern: 
aad I trampled with my feet as if I was 
pursuing him. 

" As soon as the coast was clear, I has- 
tened back for my specimens ; which I 
packed up in my basket, and then decamp- 
«d a!> fast as I could. This is the only time 
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I ever walked in the western gallery with a 
blue taper in my hand, dragging a thain 
after me, whatever the ghost-seer may re- 
port to the contrary. 

^ I ^vas heartily glad to get away, and 
to have thus happily accomplished the ob- 
ject of my journey, I carried my basket on 
my back for some miles, till I got to the 
place where a waggon put up ; and in this 
I travelled safely back to Exeter. 

** I determined not to show my model to 
Mr. Y — , or the boys, till it should be a& 
complete as I could make it. I got a good 
ingemous carpenter, who had been in the 
habit of working for tlie toy-shops, t<3 help 
me; and laidout the best part of my world- 
ly treasure upon this my grand first pro- 
ject. I had new models made of the sieves 
for Ikeiiig, the bos and trough, the buddky 
wreck, and tool,* beside some dozen of 
wooden workmen, wheel-baiTOws, 8cc. ; with 
which the carpenter, by my directions, fur- 
nished my mine. I paid a smith and tin- 
man, moreover, for models of ^\xx stumps. 
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and blowing-house^^ and an iron grate for my 
box : besides, I had a lion rampant*, and 
other small matters, from the pewterer; 
also a pair of bellows, finished by the glover; 
for all which articles, as they were out of 
the common way, I was charged high.. 

" It was some time, even when all this 
was ready, before we could contrive to make 
our puppets do their business properly .:^ but 
patience accomplishes every thing. At last 
we got our wooden miners to obey us, and 
to perform their several tasks at the word of 
command; that is to say, at the pulling of 
certain strings and wires, which we fastened 
to their legs, arms, heads, and shoulders..: 
which wires, being slender and black, were 
at a little distance invisible to the specta- 
tors. When the skeletons were perfect, we 
fell to work to dress and paint them ; . and 
I never shall forget the delight with which 
I contemplated our whole company of pup- 
pets : men, women, and children, fresh 
painted and dizened out, all in their proper 
colours. The carpenter could scarcely prer 



* A lion rampant is stamped on the block-tin which 
is brought thence« 
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vent me from spoiling them : I was so im- 
patient to set them at work that I could 
not wait till their clothes were dry ; and I 
was every half hour rubbing my fingers 
upon their cheeks, to try whether the red 
paint was yet hard enough. 

" With some pride, I announced my in- 
tended exhibition to Mr. Y — ; and he ap- 
pointed that evening for seeing it, saying 
that none but his own boys should be pre- 
sent at the first representation. It was for 
them alone it was originally designed; but 
I was «o chaimed with my newly finished 
work, that I would gladly have had all Ex- 
eter present at the exhibition. However, 
before night, I was convinced of my friend 
Mr. Y — 's superior prudence : the whole 
thing, as the carpenter said, went off pretty 
well; but several disasters happened, which 
I had not foreseen. There was one stiff old 
fellow, whose arms, twitch them which way 
I would, I could never get to bend; and 
an obstinate old woman, who would never 
do any thing else but curtsey, when I want- 
ed her to. kneel down and to do her woi-k. 
My children sorted their heaps of rubbish 
wd ore very dexterously; excepting one 
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unlucky little chap, who, from the begin- 
ning', had his head, some how or other, turn- 
ed the M'rong way upon his alioulders; and 
I could never manage, all the niglit, to set 
it right again: it was in vain I flattered my- 
self that his wry neck would escape obseri^ 
ation; for, as he was one of the wheelbarrow' 
hoys, he was a conspicuous figiireein 
piece; and, whenever he appealed, whee^ 
ing or emptying his barrow, I to n»JP 
mortification heard repeated peals of lau^fs 
ter from the spectators, in which even m^ 
patran, notwithstanding his good-natur 
struggles against it tor some time, was 
last compelled to join. 

" I, all the while, was wiping my for^ 
head behind my show-box; for 1 never wfd 
in such a bath of heat in my life ; uot thi 
hardest day's work I ever wrought in thf' 
mine made me one half so hot as scttirijij 
these puppets to work. 

" When my exhibition was over, goi 
Mr, Y — came to me, and consoled me 1 
iill disasters, by the praises he bestowed 
upon my patience and ingenuity : he shoi 
ed mc that he knew the difficulties wifll 
whipli I bad to oonteHd; and faenientii 
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the defects to me in the. kindest manner, 
and how tliey might be remedied. ^ I aee/ 
isaid he, smiling, ^ that you have endea- 
voured to make sometliiug useful for the 
entertainment of my boys; and I will take 
pains to make it turn out advant^;eou8ly 
to you.' 

^^ The. next morning I went to look at 
my show-box, which Mr. Y — had desir- 
ed me to leave in his study ; and I was 
surprised to see tlie front of the box, 
which I had left . open for Uie spectators, 
filled up with boards, and having a circu- 
lar glass in the middle. The eldest l>oy, 
who stood by enjoying my surprise, bid me 
look in, and tell him what I saw. What 
was my astonishment, when I first looked 
through this glass — ^ As large as tlie life ! — 
As large as the life! — cried I, in admira- 
tion — ^ I see the puppets, the tvheelbarrows, 
every thing as large as the life T 

" Mr. Y — then told me that it was by 
his son's directions that tliis glass, whidi he 
said was called a magnifying-glass, or con- 
vex-lens^ was added to my show-box. ' He 
makes you a present of it; and now,' added 
hci smiling, ^ get all your Uttle performers 
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into order, and prepare for a second repre- 
sentation: I will send for a clock-maker in 
this town, M ho is an ingenious man, and 
will show you how to manage properly the 
motions of your puppets; and then we will 
get a good painter to paint them for you. 

" There was at this time, in Exeter, a so- 
ciety of literary gentlemen, who met once 
a week at each other's houses. Mr. Yr— 
was one of these gentlemen; and several 
of the principal families in Exeter, especi- 
ally those who had children, came on the 
appointed evening to see the model of the 
C'ornwall tin-mine, which, with the assist- 
ance of the clock-maker and painter, was 
now become really a show worth looking at. 
I made but few blunders this time, and the 
company were indulgent enough to pardon 
these, and to express themselves well pleas- 
ed with my little exhibition. They gave 
me, indeed, solid marks of their satisfaction, 
which were quite unexpected : after the ex- 
hibition, Mr. Y — 's youngest boy, in the 
name of the rest of the company, presented 
me with a purse, containing- the contribu- 
tions which had been made for me. 

" After^ repaying .all my expenses for 
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my journey and machinery, I found I had 
six guineas and a crown to spare. So I 
thought myself a rich man; and, having 
never seen so much money together in my 
life before, as six golden guineas and a 
crown, I should, most probably, like the 
g^[ieraUty of people who conjie into the pos- 
session of unexpected wealth, have become 
extravagant, had it not been for the timely 
advice of my kind monitor Mr. Y — . When 
I showed him a pair of Chinese tumblers, 
which I had bought from a pedlar for twice 
as much as they were worth, merely because 
they pleased my fancy, he shook his head, 
and observed that I might, before my death, 
want this very money to buy a loaf of bread. 
' If you spend your money as fast as you 
get it, Jervas,' said he, * no matter how in- 
genious or industrious you are, you will al- 
ways be poor. Remember the good pro- 
verb that says, " Industry is Fortunes right 
handy /ind frugality her left'' A proverb 
which has been worth ten times more to me 
than ail my little purse contained. So true 
it is, that those do not always give most, 
who give money. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" I had soon reason to rejoice at hav- 
ing thrown away no more money on bau- 
bles, as I had occasion for my whole stock 
to fit myself out for a new way of lift. 
* Jervas,' said Mr. Y — to me, * I have at 
last found an occupation, which I hope 
will suit you.' — Unknown to me, he had 
been, ever since he first saw my little mo- 
del, intent upon turning it to my lasting 
advantage. Among the gentlemen of the 
society, which I have befiore mentioned, 
there was one who had formed a design of 
sendingsomc well-informed lecturer throu^ 
England, to exhibit models of the machines 
used in manufactories : Mr. Y — purposely 
invited this gentleman the evening that lex- 
hibited my tin-mine, and proposed to him 
that I should bepeimittcd to accompany his 
lecturer. To this he agreed. Mr. Y — told 
me tliat, although the person who was fixed 
upon as lecturer was not exactly the sort of 
man he should have chosen^ yet as he was 
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SI Telafeion of the gentleman who set the bu- 
siness on foot, no objection could well be 
made to him. 

^^ I was rather daunted hy the cold and 
liaughty look with which my new master, 
-the lecturer, received me when I was pre- 
sented to him. Mr. Y — j observing this, 
whispered to me at parting — ^ Make your- 
self useful, and you will soon be agreeable 
to him. We must not expect to find friends 
teady made wherever we go -in the world : we 
often have to make friends for ourselves 
with g^reat pains and care.' It cost me both 
pains and care, I know, to make this 
lecturer my friend. He was what is called 
born a gentleman ; and he began by treat^- 
ing Me as a low-born upstait, who, being 
perfectly ignorant, wanted to pass for a 
self-taught genius. Tliat I was low-boni 
I did not attempt to conceal; nor did I per- 
ceive that I had any reason to be ashamed of 
my birth, or of having raised myselfby honest 
means to a station above that in which I was 
born. I was proud of this circumstance, and 
therefore it was no torment to me to heaf 
the xrontinual hints which my well-borii 
master threw Qut upon tliis subjects I ikn^ns- 
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oV'cr uevcr pretended to any knowIedgB 
wliich I had not; so that by degrees, noth 
withstanding his prejudices, lie began 
feel that I had neither tl«* presumption of 
upstart nor of a self-taught genius. I kept 
in mind the counsel given to me by Mfc 
Y — , to endeavour to make myself useful 
to my employer; but it was no easy niatteff 
to do this at first, because lie hud such m 
dread of my awkwardness that he woi 
never let me touch any of his apparatus. 
was always left to stand like aciplier besidfi 
him, whilst he lectured; and I had rcguiarlj 
themortiticationofiieaniiG;liimc-oucludelii 
lecture with — * Nmv, gimlcmert and ladies, j 
tviilnot detain you any ionger from what, X 
am sensible, is much better wt.rlh your aP^ 
tentivn than any thing I can offer — Mr.Jtff, 
vas's piipptt-sbow.' 

" It happened one day that he sent 
with a shilling, as he thought, to pay 
hostler for the feeding of his horse ; as If 
rubbed the money between my finger an^ 
thumb, I perceived that the white sui'faoQ 
came off, and the piece looked yellow : JL' 
recollected that my master had the day be^ 
fore been ehewiug some experiments wi 
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quicksilver and gold, and that be had co-. 
vered a guinea with quicksilver: so I imme- 
diately took the money back, and my ma- 
ster^ for the first time in his lifi^ thanked me 
very cordially ; for this Mras in reality a gui^ 
nea, and not. a shilling. He was alsosur* 
prised at my directly mentioning the exr 
periment he had shown* 

'^ The next day that he lectured, he omit-, 
ted the ofiensive conclusion about Mr. Jer- 
vas^s puppetHshow. I observed, farther, to 
my infinite satisfaction, that after this aifaii; 
of the guinea, he was not so suspicious of 
my honesty, as he used to appear : he now 
yielded more to his natural indolence, and 
suffered me to pack up his things for him, 
and to do a hundred little services whidi 
formerly he used roughly to refuse at my 
hands; saying, ' I had rather do it myself^ 
-Sir,' — or — * I do n't like to have any body 
meddle with my things— Mr. Jervas.' But 
his tpne chang^ and it was now, ^ Jer vas, 
111 leave you to put up theae things, whilst ]|L 
go and read;' — or, ^ Jervas, willyousee that( 
leave none of my gooda behiud me, tliere's a 
good lad ?' — In truth, he was rather sy>t to 
leave his goo4sbe)undl^: he was tl^amost 
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absent and forgetful man alive. Dunug the 
first half year we triivelicd togetliev, whilst 
he attempted to take caic of his owu things, 
I counted that he lost two pair and a half of 
slippera, one boot, three nigiit-caps, one 
shirt, and fifteen pocket - handkerchiefs. 
Many of these losses, I make no doubt, 
were set down in his imagination to my ac- 
count whilst he had no opinion of ray ho- 
nesty ; but I am satisfied that lie was after- 
wards tlioroughly convinced of the injustice 
of his suspicions, as from the time tliat I had 
the charge of his gmds, as he called them, 
to the day we parted, incltuling a space of 
above four years and a half, he never lost 
any thuig but one red night-cap, which, to 
the best of my belief, he sent in his wig one 
Sunday morning to the barber's, but which 
never came back again, and an old ragged 
blue pocltet-haudlterchief, which he said be 
put under his pillow, or into liis boot, when 
be went to bed at night. He had an odd 
way ofstickinghis pocket-handkerchief into 
Ills boot, ' that he might be sure to find it 
in the morning-' I suspect the handkerchief i 
was carried down in t!ie boot when it wai 
taken to be cleaned. He was, howeveiv; 
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Jfectly certain that these two losses were not 
to be imputed to any carelessness of mine. 
He often said he was obliged to me for the 
attention I paid to his interests : he treated 
me now very civilly, and would sometimes 
condescend to ex plain to me in private, what 
I did not understand in his public lectures. 
^ I waa presently advanced to the dignity 
o£ bis secretary.. He wrote a miserably bad 
hand; and his manuscripts were so scratched, 
and interlined^ that it was with tlie utmost 
difficulty he could decipher hfs own writing, 
.when he was obliged to have recourse to hit 
jiotes in lecturing. He was, moreover, ex- 
tremely near-sighted ; and he had a strange 
trick of wrinkling up the skin on the bridge 
of his nose when he was perplexed : altoge^ 
ther, his look was so comical, when lie began 
to pore over these papers of his, that few 
of the younger part of our audiences could 
Ksist their iuclination to laugh. This dis- 
concerted him beyond measure ; and he was 
truly glad to accept my offer of copying out 
his scrawls fairly in a good bold round hand« 
I could now write, if I may say it without va- 
nity, an excellent hand; and could go over 
his calculations as far as the first four rules 
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of arithmetic were concerned; so that I 
■came quite his facio/um : and I thought mjt 
self rewarded for all my pains, by having ofN 
portunities of gaining every day some frc0 
piece of knowleilgc from the perusal of tll$ 
notes which I transcribed. 

" It was now that I felt most thorough!; 
the advantage of liaving leanied to read aa% 
write: stores of useful information wa 
opened to me, and my curiosity and deail 
to inform myself were insatiable. I oft0 
eat up half the night reading and writing:'' 
had free access now to al! my fellow-travil 
Icr's hooks, find I thought I could m 
study them enough. 

" At the commencement of my stutUe^ 
my master often praised my diUgence, ami 
would show me where to look for what 
wanted in his books, or explain difficulties 
I looked np to him as a miracle of scienc 
and learning; nay, I was actually growin] 
fond of him, but diis did not last long. la 
process of time, he grew sliy of explaining' 
things to nie ; he scolded me for thumbing 
his books, though, God knows, my thumb% 
weie always cleaner than his own ; and lie 
thwarted niecontiuually upon some pr§1 
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or other. I could not for some time con- * 
ceive the cause of this change in my master's 
behaviour : indeed it was hard for me to 
guess or believe that he was become jealous 
of the talents and knowledge of a poor lad^ 
whose ignorance he, but a tew years before, 
had so much despised and derided. I was 
the more surprised at this new turn of his 
mind, because I was conscious that, instead 
of becoming more conceited, I liad of late 
become more humble; but this humility 
waSy by my suspicious master, attributed to 
irt^ptft <pd twi*Mlj«re than^ any thing to^ 
eonfirmhim in his nOnon that I had formed 
a plan to supplant him in his office of lec« 
turer; a schemewhich had never entered in to 
my head. I was thunderstruck when he one 
day said to me, ^ You need not study so 
hard, Mr. Jervas ; for I promise you that, 
even with Mr. Y — 's assistance, and. all 
your art^ you will not be able to supplant 
me, clever as, with all affected , humility, 
you think yourself/ 

** The tmth lightened upon me at once. 
Had he been a judge of the human counte** 
nance, he must have seen my innocence in 
my looks : but he was so ii^^ Iq hia opinion^ 
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tliat I knew any protestations I could make;, 
of my never having thought of the schema 
he imputed to me, would serve only to con- 
firm him in his idea of my dissimulation. I 
contented myself with returning to himhi& 
books and his manxiscripts, and thencefoiy 
^^sd withdrew my attention from his lec- 
tures, to which I had always till now been 
one of the most eager auditors;, by these pro- 
ceedings I hoped to quiet his suspicions. I 
no longer applied, myself to any studies lA 
which he was engaged, to show him that 
all competition with him was far from my 
thought; and I have since reflected that tfait 
fit of jealousy of hi.s, which I at the time look? 
ed upon as a misfortune, because it stopped 
me short in pursuits which werehighly agree-^ 
able, to my taste, was in fact of essential ser- 
vice tame. My reading had been too general ; 
and I liad endeavoured to master so many, 
things,, that I was. not likely to make myself 
thoroughly skilled in any^ As. a blacksmith 
said once to nie, when he was asked why he 
was. not both blacksmith and whitesmitli, 
* The smith that will meddle with all things 
may go shoe the goslings.' An old proverb,, 
which, from its mixture of drollery and 
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good'sense, became ever after a favourite of 

mine. 

" Having returned my master's books, I 
had only such to read as I could purchase or 
borrow for myself, and I became very careful 
in my choice : I also took every opportunity 
of learning all I could from the conversation 
of sensible people, wheiever we went ; and 
I found that one piece of knowledge helped 
me to another often when I least expected iti- 
And this I may add, for the encouragement 
of others, that every thing which I learned 
accurately was, at some time or other of my 
life, of use tome- 

^ After having made a progress through 
England, my fellow-traveller determined to 
try his fortune in the metropolis, and to give 
lectures there to young people during the 
winter season. Accordingly, we proceeded - 
towards London, taking Woolwich in our 
way, where we exhibited before the young 
gentlemen of the military academy. My 
master, who, since he had- withdrawn^ his 
notes from my hands, had no one to copy 
them fairly, found himself, during his lec- 
ture, in some perplexity; and, as he ex- 
hibited his usual odd contortions upon this^ 
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occasion, the young gentlemen could not re* 
strain their laughter: he also prolonged hi# 
lecture more than his audience Hked, and' 
several yawned terribly, and made signs of 
an impatient desire to see what was in ray 
box, as a relief from their fatigue. This my 
master quickly perceived, and, being ex-* 
tremely provoked, he spoke to mc with 9 
degree of harshness and insolence which, ait' 
I boreitwithteniper,prepo8sessedthe young 
company in my favour. He concluded hit 
lecture with the old sentence: ' GentleraeB( 
I shall no longer detain you from whati am 
sureisnuich better worthy of your attentioii' 
than any thing 1 can ott'eiv viz. Mr. Jer- 
vas's puppet-show.' This was an unluckjf? 
speech on the present occasion, for it h^H 
pened that every body, after having seeri 
what he called my puppet-show, was pre» 
cisely of this opinion. My master grewmora 
and more impaueut, aud wanted to hurry 
me away, but one spirited young man most 
warmly took me aud my tiu-niine under hitt 
protection : I stood my giouud, insisting 
upon my right to linish my exhibition, as mjr 
master had hi:en ■Aiov.ed full time to finidl 
his. The young gentleman, who supported 
^ae, was as well pleased by my ^jieseut firm- 



n^s as he had been by my former patience*. 
At parting, he made a handsome collection 
for me, which I refused to accept, taking 
only the regular price. *WelV »aid he^ 
' you shall be no loser by this. You are 
going to town; my father is in Loudon; here 
is his direction. I'll mention you to him the 
next time I write home, and you'll not be 
the worse for that' 

'^ As soon as we got to London I went 
according to my direction. The young gen- 
tleman had been more punctual in writing 
home than young gentlemen sometimes are* 
I wai^^ppointed to come with my models the 
next evening; when a number of young peo- 
ple were collected, beside the children of 
the family, which was numerous^ The 
young spectators gathered round me at one 
end of a large saloon^ asking me innumerar 
feie questions after the exhibition was oyer, 
whilst the master of the house, who was an 
East India Director, was walking up and 
down the room, conversing with a gentle- 
man* in an officer's uniform. They were, as 
I afterwards understood, talking about tlie 
casting of some guns at Woolwich, for the 
East India Company. 'i^liarleS)' said the 
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Director, coining to the place where wft 
were standing, and tapping one of his sonil 
on the shoulder, ' do you recollect what 
your brother told us about the proportion o£ 
tin which is used in casting brass cannon at 
Woolwich?* The young gentleman an- 
swered tliat he could not recollect, but re- 
ferred his father to me; adding, that Ills 
brother told him I was the person from whom 
he had the information. My memory served 
me exactly; and I had reason to rejoice 
that I had not neglected the opportunity of 
gaining this knowledge, during our short 
stay at Woolwich. The£ast India Director^ 
pleased with my answering his first question 
accurately, condescended, in compliance, 
with his children's entreaties, to examine my 
models, and questioned me upon a variety of 
subjects : at lengthhe observjed to thegentljer 
man with whom he had been conversing, that 
I explained myself well, that I knew all X 
did know accurately, and that I had the ai*t 
of captivating the attention of young people. 
' I do think,' concluded he, ' that he would 
answer Dr. Bell's description better than any 
person I have seen.' He then inquired par* 
ticularly into my. history and connexions 
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all of which I told him exactly. He took 
down the direction to Mr. Y — , and my good 
master (as I shall always call Mr. R— ), and 
to several other gentlemen, at whose houses 
I had been during the last three or fous 
years, telling me that he would write to them 
about me; and that, if he found my accounts 
of myself were as exact as my knowledge 
upon other subjects, he thought he could 
place me in a veuy eligible situation. The 
answers to these letters were all perfectly sa« 
tisfectory : he gave me the letter from Mr* 
R — , sayings ^ You had better keep this let* 
ter, and take care of it; for it will be a re- 
commendation to you in any part of the world 
where courage and fidelity are held in esteem.! 
Upon looking into this letter, I found that 
my good master had related, in the hand* 
somest manner, the whole of my conduct 
about the discoveiQr of the vein in his mine. 
" The Director now informed me that, if 
I had no objection to go to India, Z should 
be appointed to go out to Madras as an as- 
sistant to Dr. Bell, one of the directors of 
the asylum for the instruction of orphans • 
an establishment which is immediately under 
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the auspices of t1 .e East India Company, and 
which does them honour,* 

'' The salary which was offered me was 
munificent beyond my utmost expectations; 
and the account of the institution, which 
was put into my hands, charmed me. I 
speedily settled all my concerns with the 
Lecturer, who was in great astonishment that 
tliis appointment had not fallen upon him. 
To console him for the last time, I showed 
him a passage in Dr. BelFs pamphlet, 
in which it is said that tlie doctor pre- 
fers to all others, for teaching at his school, 
youths who liave no fixed habits as tutors,, 
and who will implicitly follow his directions* 
I was at this time but nineteen : my mast^ 
was somewhat appeased by this view of the 
affair, and we parted, as I wished, up<A 
civil terms ; though I could not feel much 
regret at leaving liim. I had no pleasure 
in living with one who would not let me 
become attached to him ; for, haying early 

* Vide m mull pamphlet, printed for Cadell smI 
DaYies, entitled '' An Experiment in Education, made 
at the Male Asylum of Madras, bj the Rcv.^ Dr» A» 
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met with twoexoell^it friends and masters, 
the agreeable feelings of gratitude and atfec- 
tion were in a manner necessary to my hap* 
piness. 

'^ Before I left England, I receivecl new 
proofs of Mr. R — 's goodness : he wrote to 
me to say that, as I was going to a distant 
country, to which a small annuity of ten 
guineas a year could not easily be remitted, 
he had determined to lay out a sum equal to 
the value of die annuity he had promised 
me, in a manner which he hoped would be 
advantageous : he fai ther said, that as the 
vein of the mine with which I had made him 
acquainted turned out better than he expect- 
ed, he had added to the value of fifty gui- 
neas more than my annuity; and that if 
I would go to Mn Ramsden's^ mathematical 
instrument maker in Piccadilly, I should re- 
ceive all he had ordered to be ready for me. 
At Mr. Ramsden's I found ready to be 
packed up for me two small globes^ siphons, 
prisms, an air-gun and an air-pump, a speak- 
ing-trumpet, a small apparatus for showing 
the gasses, and an apparatus for freesing 
water. Mr. Ramsden informed me that 
these wve not all the things Mr. I^ had 
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bespoken; that lie had ordered a small bal- , 
loon, and a portable telegraph, in forni of 
an umbrella, which would be sent home, as . 
he expected, in the course of the next week.- , 
Mr. Ramsden also had directions to furnish 
me with a set of matlmmatical instrument* 
of his own making. ' But,' added he with 
a smile, 'you will be lucky if you get tliem, 
soon enough out of my hands.' In fact, Ir 
believe I called a hundred times in the course , 
of a fortnif;;ht upon Ilamsdcu, and it was. 
only the day before tlie fleet sailed tliat tlie}i 
were finished and delivered to nie. 

" I cannot licre omit to mention an iuci*' 
dent that happened in one of my walks ta 
Ramsden 's : I was rather late, and was push-*, 
ing my way hastily through a crowdtliat waaj 
gathered at the turning of a s-treet, when a 
hawker by accident flapped a bundle of wet 
hand-bills in my eyes, and at the same in- 
stant screamed in my ears, ' 7'Ac last dying, 
speech and confession of Jonathan Clarke, 
who was executed on Monday, the I7th in^ 
stanf.' — Jonathan Clarke! The name struck 
my ears suddenly, and the words shocked 
me so much that I stood fixed to the spot? 
vaA it was not tiU the hawker hod passed hy: 
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»c some yards, and was beginning with 
' The last dying speech and confession of 
Jotmthan Clarke^ the Cornwall mineVj that 
I recollected myself enough to speak: I 
called after the hawker in vain: he was 
bawluig too loud to hear me, and I was 
forced to run tlie whole length of the street 
before I could overtake him, and get one of 
the hand-bills. On reading it, I could have 
no doubt that it was really the last dying 
speech of my old enemy Clarke. His birth^ 
parentageyandeveiy circumstance convinced 
me of the truth. Amongst other things in 
hi» confession, I came to a plan he had laid 
to murder a poor lad in the tin-mine where 
be formerly worked ; and he thanked God 
that this plan was never executed, as the boy 
providentially disappeared the very night on 
which the murder was to have been perpe- 
trated. He farther set forth that^ after being 
turned away by his master, and obliged .to fly 
from Cornwall, he came up to London, and 
worked as a coal-heaver for a little while, 
but soon became what is called a mud-lark ; 
that is, a plunderer of the ships' cargoes tliat 
unload in the Thames. He plied this abo- 
minable trade for some time, drinking e verj 
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day to tiie value of wiiat he stole, till, in a 
quarrel at an alehouse about tiie division of 
some articles to be sold to a receiver of 
stolen goods, be struck the woman of thi 
house a blow, of which she died ; and, u 
it was proved that he had loug borne hei 
malice for some old dispute, Clarke was on 
his trial brought in guilty of wilful murder 
and sentenced to be hanged. 

" I shuddered whilst I read all this.— To 
8Uch an end, after the utmost his cunning 
could do, was this villain brought at last! 
How thankfiil I was th^^ did ndttontaau^ 
his associate in my boyish days ! My grati- 
tude to my good master increased upon the 
reflection that it was his humanity wliicb 
had raised me from vice and misery, t« vir- 
tue and happiuess. 

" We sailed from the Downs the SOdi of. 
Mai'ch, one thousand seven hundred '• 
. But why I tell you this I dd 
know ; except it be in compliance witli 
custom of all voyagers, who think that i 
important to tlie nortd to know on wl 
day they sailed from tiiis or that pert. 
shall not, however, imitate them in gi' 
you a journal of the wind, or a copy <^' 
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ship's log-book. Suffice it to say, that we 
arrived safely at Madras, ai^r a voyage of 
about the usual number of months and days^ 
during all which I am sorry that I have not 
for your entertainment any escape or immi- 
nent danger of shipwreck to relate; nor even 
any description of a storm or a water-spout. 
^* You will, I am afraid, be much disap- 
pointed to find that, upon my arrival in In* 
dia, irhepe doubtless you expected that I 
*hot^d like others have wonderful advenr 
tares, I began to live at Dr. Bell's asylum 
hk Madras a quiet regular life; in which 
4&r yMTS) I may safely say, that every day 
in iStit week was extremely like that which 
preceded it This regularity was no ways 
irksome to me, notwithstanding that I had 
lor some years, in England, been so much 
used to a roving way of lite. I had never any 
taste for rambling; and under Dr. Sell, who. 
treatedme with strict justice, as far as the bu- 
siness of the asylum wad concerned, and w«^ 
distinguished kindness in all other circum- 
stances, I enjoyed as much freedom as I de- 
sired. I never had those absurd vague no- 
tions of liberty, which Fender men uneasy 
under the nec^sary restraints of all civilized. 
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society, and which do not make them ths 
more fit to live witli savages. The young 
people, who were under my care, gradually 
became attached to me, and I to them,- I 
obeyed Dr. Bell's directions e.Kactly in all 
things; and lie was pleased to say,after I had 
.beeu with him for. some time, that he never 
iad any assistant who was so entiiely agree- 
able tohim. Whenthebusinessoftheday wai 
over, I often amused myselfi and the elder 
boys, with my apparatus for preparing the 
gasses, my speaking-trumpet, air-gmi, &c. 

I" One day, I think it was in tlie fourth 
year of my residence at Madras, Dr. BeH 
sent for me into liis closet, and asked me 
if I had ever heard of a scliolar of his, of 
tlie name of William Smith, a youth of se- 
venteen years of age; who, in the year 1794* 
attended the embassy to l^ppoo Sultan, 

(when the hostage pri aces were restored ; an4 
-who went througli a course of experiments 
in natural philosophy, in the presence of 
-the Sultan. I answered Dr. Bell that, be- 
fore I Iclt England, 1 had read, in his acr 
count of the asylum, extracts from this 
William Smith's letters, wliilst he was at 
^ the Sultai].'9 court; and that I remembeFcd 
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ifll the experiments he had exhibited per- 
fectly well ; and also that he was detained, 
by theSul tan's order, nineteen days after tlui 
embassy had taken leave, for the purpose of 
instructing two aruzbegs, or lords, in the 
use of an extensive and elegant mati .emati- 
cal apparatus, presented to Tippoo by the 
firovernment at Madras.* 

^9 *■** ■ 



• Extract from William Smith's Lettert to Dr. Belt, 

(vide the JPamphUt before mentioned, J 

' DevaneUi Fort, April 8, 179t* 
'REVEBEND SIR, 

' ** I take the liberty of informing you that "we Tirrrred 
here the 28th alt. without any particular occurrence 
in the way. The day after our arrival, we made our 
■first visit to the Sultan ; and he entertamed us at hit 
oonrt for upwards of three hours. 

* On the Ist instant. Captain Dovetoun sent me an 
cmler to open the boxes, and layout the machines, to 
show them to the Sultan. Accordingly, on the third, 
I was sent (or, and I exhibited the following experi- 
ments : viz. head and wig ; dancing images ; dectric 
stool ; cAton filed ; small receiver and stand ; hemi- 
spheres; Archimedes's screw ; siphon ; Tantalus's cup; 
water-pnmp ; condensing engme, Ac. Captain Dove- 
toun was present, and explained, as I went on, to 
tibe Sidtanp who has given as an instance of his being 
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" ' Well,* said Dr. Bell, * siuce that time 
Tippoo Suitait has been at war, aud has had 



' Bcqusinted with some of theae experiments. Ue ha* 
' sliowB us a coDdeujing engine matJc by tiimsclf, wiiich 
' Spouted water higher than ours. Ue desired me to 
' teach two men, liin aruzbegs. 



' I can flssun J'ou that Tippno Sultan was miglilily 
' pleased with the electric muchine. He waa prepared 
* fur every experiment I exfaibtled, except Ihc firing of 
■ the iaflammable air. 



' It did cost me several minutes before the firing of 
' the inflammable air proved successful ; ■ " * dur- 
' jng which time he was in a very impatient emotion; 
' and, when that was douc, it did ludeed turpiific him. 
' He desired me to go over it three linie«. 

' I take the liberty to write for your infonnatiou Om 
' fhniiliar discourse Tippoo Sullan was plesucd to enter 
' iiA) with me, that took 'place at the close of tbe ex* 
■ periments. 

' There were some silver trumpets, newly matUt' 
' brought in to him for liis inspection, and which be d» 
' sired the trumpeters to sound hata/ and Jauie; i. & 
' come and go : afl:er which, he asked nie if diey wert 
' like those 1 saw at Madras. I answered Yes ; but 

* those at Madras are made uf copper. He asked mc 
' again whether the tuue was any thing like wiiat 1 Iisd 
'ever heard. I auswcied. No. How then 1 taysfacf 

• and preseutlj ordering the instrumeut to be put intojpjr ' 
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no leisure, I suppose, for tlie study of phi- 
losophy, or matliematics; but now that he 
had just made peace, and wants something 
to amuse inm, he has sent to the govern^ 
meat at Madras, to request that I will per-^ 
mit some of my scholars to pay a second visit 

^hmds, desired me to blow. I told him, very civilly^ 
' tlnft I could not blow. No! says lie: you could; 
'* MMt are you afraid of ? I told him again that I spoke 
'* tnitfa ; and that I was brought up in a school where 

* my master informed me what lying was, and always 

* panished those boys that spoke untruths. * * 

* June 11th. After this the Sultan arose (five hours 
** being elapsed) to quit the court, and desired the pre- 
^ sent (of a hundred rupees) to be delivered into my 
' bands, with these words : " This is given yon as a 

* present for the trouble you took in performing those 

* experiments, which verily pleaded me;" and a co] 
^ mand that I am to stay in the fort ten days : ** af 
' which,'' he continued, ** I will send you to 

* gberry, with two hircarrahs, in order to conduet you 
' Miely through my eountiy.'^ I retnraed the compli- 

* sent with a salam, in the aiamier I wta nstructed ; 
' myiBg, that I thankfully accepted his present, and 
^ am willing to obey his commands. The language 
^w4iich the Snltan nsed was the Camatie Malabar* 
' Mine ver} little di^iered from his. Poomhk was tbe 
^ biterpreter of sieh terms at tbe Snltan did notmider- 
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at his court to refresk the memory of tfal 
aruzbegs, and, I presume, to exhibit some 
new wonders, for Tippoo's entertainment' 
" Dr. B. proposed to me to go on this em- 
bassy : accordingly, I prepared all my appa- 
ratus ; and, having carefully remarked what 
experiments Tippoo had already seen, I sfr 
lected such as would he new to him. I pack- 
ed up my speaking-trumpet, my apparattu 
for freezing water, and that for exhibiting 
the gasses, my balloon and telegraph, and 
with these and my model of the tin-mine, 
wliicli I took by Dr. Bell's advice, I set out 
with two of his eldest scholars upon our ex- 
pedition. We were met on the entrance (rf 
Tippoo's dominions by fourliircarrahs or soK 
dlers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard tO- 
conduct us safely throughhis dominions. Hit 
received us at court the day after our arrivab 
Unaccustomed as I was to Asiatic ma;gni^ 
cence, I confess that my eyes were at firs 
so dazzled by the display of oriental pom|^ 
that, as I prostrated myself at the foot of 
the Sultan's throne, I considered him as m^ 
personage high as human veneration couldj 
iook. After having made my salam, orsap^ 
lutation, according to the custom ofriui) 



•court, as I was instructed to do, the Sultan 
commaiided me, by his inteipreter, to dis- 
play my knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
for the iastruction and amusement of hia 
court. 

** My boxes and machines had all been 
previously opened, and laid out : I was pre- 
paiedto show my apparatus forfteezing, but 
Tippoo's eye was fixed upon the painted silk 
'balloon ; and, with prodigious eagerness, he 
interrupted me several times with questions 
fibout that great empty bag. I endeavoured 
to make him understand as well as I could, 
by my interpreter and his own, that this 
gpreat empty bag was to be filled with a spe- 
cies of air lighter thaibtlie common air : rnd 
that, when filled, the bag, which I inform- 
ed him was in our country called a balloon, 
would mount far above his palace. No 
sooner was this repeated to him, by the in- 
terpreter, than the Sultan commanded me 
instafUfy to fill the balloon ; and when I re- 
plied that it could not be done instantly, and 
that I was not prepared to exhibit it on this 
day, Tippoo gave signs of the most childish 
. impatience. He signified to me that, since 
I could not show him what he wanted to see» 

VOL. I. S 
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the Sultan woiikl not see -what I wanted to 
show. I replied, throiig;h his interpreter, id 
tlie most respectful but finn manner, that no 
one would be so pi'csumptuous as to show 
to Tippoo Sultan, in his own court, any 
thing which he did not desire to see : that it 
ivas in compliance widx hiB wislies that I 
came to hiicccmrt, from Avhich, in obedieaoe 
to his commaiids, I should at any time fee 
ready to withdraw. A youth, who fltoodat 
the right hand of Tippoo's throne, seemed 
much to approve of this answer, and, tbs 
Sultan assuming a more composed and dig- 
nified aspect, signified to me tliat he w» 
satisfied to await for the sight of the filiiQg 
of the great bag till the next day ; and tliat' 
he should, in the mean time, be well pleas- 
ed to sec what I was now prepared to show. 
" The apparatus for freezing, which we 
then exhibited, seemed to please him ; but 
I observed that he was, during a great part 
of the time whilst I was explaining it, intent 
upon something else ; and no sooner had I 
done speaking than he caused to be produced 
the condensing engines, made by himadf, 
which he formerly showed to William Smitli, 
and which he saidspouted water higher tiian 
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aiiyofours. The Sultan, I perceived, was 
much more intent upon displaying his small 
stock of mechanical knowledge than upon 
increasing it ; and the mixture of vanity and 
ignorance, which he displayed upon this and 
many subsequent occasions, considerably 
lessened the awe wliich his external maglii- 
iicence at first excited in my mind. Some« 
times he would put himself ki competition 
tr]thme,toshowhis courtiers hissuperiority; 
but failing in these attempts, he would then 
treait me as a species of mechanic jugglec, 
who was fit only to exhibit for the amuse- 
ment of his court When he saw my speak- 
iilg-trumpet, which was made of copper, he 
.at first looked at it with great scorn, and 
ordered his trumpeters to show me theirs, 
which were made of silver. As he had for- 
merly done when my predecessor was at hi^ 
court, he desired his trumpeters to sound 
through these trumpets the words hauw and 
jamo ; L e. come and go : .but, upon trial, 
mine was found to be far superior to the 
Baltan*s; and I received iaitimation, through 
erne of his courtiers, that it would be pru- 
dent to offer it immediately to Tippoo. 
This I accordingly did, and he accepted it 

£ 2 
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with the eagerness of a child who has beg- 
ged and obtained a new plaything. 



CHAPTER IV- 

*' The next day, Tippoe and his whole 
court assembled to see my balloon. Tip- 
poo was seated in a splendid pavilion, and 
his principal courtiers stood in a semicircfe 
on each side of him : the youth, whom I 
formerly observed, was again ou his right 
hand, aiul his eyes were immovably fixed 
upon my balloon, wbich had been prev^ 
ously fdlcd and fastened down by cords. -_ J 
had the curiosity to ask who this youth watt' 
I was informed he was the Sultan's eldw 
son, Prluce Abdul Calie. 1 had not time to 
make any farther inquiries, for TippoonoW 
ordered a signal to be given, as had beeu 
previously agreed upon. I instantly cut 
the cords which held the balloon, and it 
asceuded with a rapid but graceful motion, 
to the unsptakableastouishment and delight 
of all the spectators. Sonic clapped theu 
hands and shouted, others looked up || 
speechless ecstacy, and ta the gcneial 
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fion all ranks for an instant were con- 
founded : even Tippoo Sultan seemed at 
this interval to be forgotten, and to forget 
himself, in tlie admiration of this new 
wonder.. 

*^ As soon as the balloon was out of sights 

' the court returned to their usual places, the 
noise subsided, and the Sultan, as if de- 
sirous to fix tlie public attention upon him- 
•elf, and to show his own superior magnifi- 
cence, issued orders immediately to his trea- 
surer to present me, as a token of his royal 
approbation, with two hundred starpagodas* 
When I approached to make my saiam and 
compliment of thanks, as I was instructed^ 
the Sultan, who observed that some of the 
courtiers already began to regard me with, 
envy, as if my reward had been too great 

, determined to divert himself with their 
spleen, and to astonish me with his genero- 
sity : he took from his finger a diamond ring, 
which he presented to me by one of his offi- 
cers. The young prince, Abdul Calie, whis- 
pered to his father whilst I was withdrawing, 
aridi soon afterwards received a message from 
the Sultan, requesting, or, in other words, 
ordering me, to remain some time at Va& 

E 3 
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day increased. My pvipil ! It was witli aj-- 
tonishment I soinetinies reflected that a 
young prince was actually my pupil. Tliui 
an obscure individual, in a country iike( 
^England, where arts, sciences, and literal 
lure, arc open to all ranks, may obtain' 8' 
degree of knowledge which an eastern de^, 
spot, in ull his pride, would gliidly purchase} 
with ingots of his purest gold. 

" One evening, after tlie business of ^ 
day was over, Tippoo Sultan came into hii 
son's apartment, whilst 1 was explaining to 
the young prince the use of some of th4 
mathematical ins tiumeitts in my pocket cas& 
'■ We are well acquainted with these things,' 
said the Sultan in a haughty tone : * the go- 
vernment of Madras sent us such things si 
those, with others, which are now in th< 
possession of some of my aruzbegs, win 
have doubtless explained them sufficiently 
to the prince my son.' Prince Abdul Cili 
modestly replied, * Cliathehad never befoi 
been made to understand them ; for tliat th( 
aruzlieg, who had formerly attempted 
explaui them, h;id not the art of making 
things so dear to him as I had done.' '* 

" 1 felta glow of pleasure at this 
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ment, and at the consciousness that I de- 
served it. How little did I imagine, when 
I used to sit up at nights studying my old 
master's book, that one of them would 
be the means of procuring me such ho- 
nour.* 

" * What is contained in that box ? ' said 
the Sultan, pointing to the box which held' 
the model of the tin-mine. * I do not re- 
member to have seen it opened in my pre- 
sence.' 
■ 

" I replied that ft had not been opened, 
because I feared that it was not worthy to 
be shtfwn to him. But he commanded that 
it should instantly be exhibited ; and, to my 
great surprise, it seemed to delight him ex- 
cessively : he examined every part, moved 
the wires of the puppets, and asked innu->< 
Daerable questions concerning our tin-mines.* 
I was the more astonished at this, because 
I had imagined he would have considered 

' * Jenras here alludes to a book entitle^, ''^A De- 
scription of Pocket and Magazine C^^ses of Drawing- 
laatnimenta : in which is- explained the uae of eacbin- 
ttromenty and particularly of the sector and plain ^cale,, 
Gunter's scale» &c. By J. Barrow, private teacber of 
itict." 

MS 
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every object of commerce as beneath the 
notice of a Sultan. Nor could I guess why 
he sliould be peculiarly mterested about out 

Knglish tin-mines : but he soon explained 

• 

tills to me, by saying that he had, in hiar 
dominions, certain tin-mines, which he had 
a notion would, if properly managed, bring 
a considerable revenue to the royal treasury^ 
but that at present, through negligence (X 
fraud, tliese mines were rather burdensonifr 
tlian profitable. 

" He inquired from me how my model ' 
came into my possession ; and, when his^ 
interpreter told him tliat I made it ny sel^ 
he caused the question and answer to be 
repeated twice, before he would believe that 
he understood me rightly. He next inquir- 
ed whetlier I was acquainted with the art oi^ 
mining ; and how I came by my infonna"^ 
tion : in short, he commanded me to relatQ 
my history. I replied that it was a loi^g 
story, concerning only an obscure indivi-. 
dual, and unworthy the attention of agreat 
monarch : but he seemed tliis evening ter 
have nothing to do but to gratify his cii*^ 
riosity, which my apology only served 



increase. He again commanded me to t»^ 
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late my adventures, and I then told him the 
history of my early life. I was much flat- 
tered by the interest which the young prince 
took iu my escape fiom the mino, and by- 
the praises he bestowed on my fidelity to my 
master. 

"The Sultan, on the contrary, heard 
me at first with curiosity, but afterwards with 
an air of incredulity. Upon observing this, 
I produced the letter from my good master 
to the East India Director, which gave a 
full account of the whole affair. I put this 
letter into the hands of the interpreter, and 
with some difficulty he translated it into the 
Camatic Malabar, which was the language . 
the Sultan used in speaking to me. 

" Tlie letter, which had the counter-sig- 
Haturesof some of the East India Company's 
servants resident at Madras, whose names 
were well known to Tippoo, failed not to 
make a great impression in favour of my in- 
tegrity : of my knowledge he had before- a 
high opinion. Uc stood musing for some 
time, with his eyes fixed upon the model of 
the tin-mine; and, after consulting with 
the young prince, as I guessed by their 
tonies :^nd looks, he bade his interpreter toU 
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ine that, if I would undertake to visit tbft 
tin-mines in Ills dominions, to instruct ll 
miners how to work them, and to mana^* 
the ore according to the English fashion, I 
should receive from the royal treasury a 
ward more than proportioned to my service^^ 
and suitable to the generosity of a Sultan. 

" Some days were given me to conside 
of this proposal. Though tempted by thC 
idea that I might realize, in a short time, 
«um that would make me independent foi 
therestof my life; yet my suspiciojis of the 
capricious and tyrannical temper of fippoo 
made me dread to have him for a master^ 
and, above all, I resolved to do nothing 
without the express permission of Dr. Bel^ 
to whom I immediately wrote. He seeme<t 
by his answer, to think that such an oppoi 
tunity of making my fortune was not to b 
neglected : my hopes, therefore, prevailed 
over my tears, and I accepted the proposaJJ 

" The presents which he had made ra 
and the salary allowed me during six weel 
that I liad attended the young prince 
amounted to a considerable sum; JOO 
pagodas and 500 rupees : all which I left 
together with my ring, in the care of a gred 
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Gentoo merchant of thenameof Omychund, 
who had shown me many civilities. With 
proper guides and full powers from the Suf- 
tan, I proceeded on my journey ; and de- 
voted myself, with the greatest ardour, ta 
my undertaking. A veiy laborious and dif- 
ficult undertaking it proved : forin no coun- 
• try are prejudices in favour of their own cus- 
toms more inveterate, amongst workmen 
of every description, than in India ; and 
although I was empowered to inflict what 
punishment I thought proper on those who 
disobeyed, or even hesitated to fulfil, my or- 
ders, yet; thank God ! I could never bring 
myself to have a poor slave tortured, or put ^ 
to death, because he roasted ore in a 
manner which I did not think so good as 
my own method; nor even because he was^ 
not so well convinced as I was of the advan- 
tages of our Cornwall smelting-fumace. 

" My moderation was of more service ta 
me, in the minds of the people, than the 
ttmost violence I could have employed to 
enforce obedience. As I got by degrees 
some little knowledge of their language^ I 
grew more wd moi-e acceptable to them ; 
and some f€M\ who. tried methods of my 
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proposing, and found that they succeeded^ 
M'cre, hy my directions, rewarded with tlie 
entire possession of the difference of profit 
between tlie old and new modes. This 
bounty enticed others : and in time that 
change was accomplished by gentle means, 
which I had at first almost despaired of ever 
effecting. 

" When the works were in proper train, 
I dispiitchcd a messenger to the Sultan's 
court, to request that he would be pleased 
to appoij;t souic confidential person to visit 
the mines, in order to be an eye-witness of 
what had been done; and I further begged, 
as I had now accomj)lished the object of the 
Sultan's wishes, that I might be recalled, 
after deputing whomsoever he should think 
prop( r to superintend and manage tlie mines 
in my steacK I moreover offered, before I 
withdrew, to instruct the person who should 
be appointed. My messenger, after a long 
delay, returned to me, with a command 
fronx Tippoo Sultan to remain where I waa* 
till his further orders. For these I waited 
three months, and then, concluding that I 
v/s^ forgotten, I determined to set out to 
refresh Tippoo's memory* 
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" I foiind liim at Devanelli Foi% think- 
ing of nothing less than of me or my tin- 
mines : he was husily engaged in making 
preparations for a war with some Souba or 
other, whose name I forget; and all his 
ideas were bent on conquests and vengeance. 
He scarcely deigned to see, much less to 
listen to me : his treasurer gave me to un- 
derstand that too much had already been la- 
vished upon me, a sti-anger as I was ; and 
tliat Tippoo's resources, at all events, would 
be now employed in carrying on schemes of 
war, not petty projects of commerce. Thus 
insulted, and denied all my promised reward, 
I could not but reflect upon the hard fate, 
of those who attempt to serve capricious 
despots. 

'^ I prepared as fast as possible to depart 
from Tippoo's court. The Hindoo merchant 
with whom I had lodged tlie pagodajs and 
rupees, promised to transmit them to me 
at Madras ; and he delivered to me the 
diamond ring, which Tippoo had given tp 
me during his fit of generosity, or of osten- 
tation. The Sultan, who cared no more- 
what became of me, made no opposition to 
my departuse : but I wa« obliged to wait a 
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day or two for a guard, as tlie liircarrahs wlio 
formerly conducted me were now out upon 
some expedition. 

" Whilst I waited impatiently for their 
Tetum, Prince Abdul Calie, wlio had not 
been during all this time at Devanelli Fort;: 
arrived ; and, when I went to take leave (rf 
him, he inquired into the reason of my smji 
den departure. In language as respectful 
I could use, and with as much delicacy asl 
thought myself bound to observe, in spealtf 
ing to a son of his father, 1 related the trutR 
The prince's countenance showed what hi 
felt. He paused, and seemed to be lost ii 
tliought, for a few minutes : he then sail 
to me, ' The Sidtan, my father, is at thfi 
thne so intent upon preparations for wj 
that even I should despair of being Usteni 
to, on any other subject But you have it 
ynur possession, as I recollect, what mighl 
be useful to him either in war or peace; aiid,' 
if you desire it. Twill speak of this mackin^ 
to the Sultan. i 

" I did not immediately know to whal 
machine of mine the prince alluded ; but h( 
explained to me that he meant my portabW 
telegraph, which would be of infinite 
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Tlppoo in conveying orders of intelligence 
across the deserts. I left the matter entire* 
ly to the prince, affer returning him my 
very sincere thanks for being tlms interested 
in my concerns. 

" A few hours after t|;iis conversation, I 
was summoned into the Sultan's presence. 
His impatience to make trial of the telegraphs 
was excessive ; and I, who but the day be- 
fore had been almost trampled upon by the« 
,' officers and lords 6f his court, instantly be- 
came a person o^ the^ greatest importance. 
The trial of the telegraphs succeeded beyond 
even my expectations ^ and the Sultan was 
in a species of ecstasy upon tlie occasion. 

" I cannot pmit to nqtice an instance of 
the violence of his temper, and its sudden 
bhanges from joy to rage. One pf his blacks, 
a gentle Hindoo lad, of tlie name of Saheb^ 
waa set to manage a telegraph at one of the 
stations, a fewyards distant from the Sultan. 
I had previously instructed Saheb in what 
hciwas to do; but, from want of practice, he 
made soiye mistake, which threw Tippoa 
* into such a transport of passion that he in- 
stantly ojdered the slave's head to be cut off! 
a sentence which would infallibly have been 
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executed, if I had uot represented tliatiij 
would be expedient to sutler his head to r 
main on his shoulders, 'till the message wa^ 
delivered hy his telegraph ; because there was 
110 Otis present who could immediately sup- 
ply Ids place. Saljeb then read off liis ^mes- 
sage without making any new blander; and 
the momenfthe exhibition was. over, I threw 
myself at tire feet of the Sultaa, and im- 
■plored +)iin to pardon Saheb, I was sot 
likely' at this moment to be refused such a 
tri/ie! Sahcb was pardoned. 

" An oixler upon the treasurer for fiv« 
hundred star pagodas, to reward my service* 
at the royal tin-mines, was given to me; and, 
upon my presenting to TippQO Sultan, the 
portable telegraphs, on which hia ardent 
wishes were fixed, lie excliiimed : ' Ask a 
favour, in tlie wide-cxtcuded power 
Tippoo Sultan to confcr, and it shall I 
g-ranted.' 

" I coucludcd that tliis, ivas meiely ; 
orieufcd figure of speech ; but I resolved J 
run the hazard of a refusal. I dyl not a 
for a province; though this was iu the wid 
extended power of Tippoo Sultan to confers 
but as- 1 had a great cujiosity to see t 
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mond mines of Golconda, of which both 
in Europe and in India I had heard so much, 
i'^requested the Sultan's permission to visit 
those which belonged to him. He hesitated; 
but, after saying some words to an officer 
near him, he bade his interpreter tell me 
that he granted my request. 

" Accordingly, after lodging my pagodas 
and rupees along with the rest, in tlio hands 
of Omychund, the Gentoo merchant, who 
was a man of great wealth and credit, I set 
out in company with some diamond men* 
' chants, who were going to Golconda. My 
curiosity was amply gratifiecl by the sight of 
these celebrated mines ; and I determined 
that, when I returned to Europe, I would 
write a description of them« Tliis descrip* 
tion, however, 1 shall, spai-e you for the pre- 
sent, and proceed with my story. 

" The diamond merchants, witii whom I 
traveUecl,had agreat deal of business to trlns* 
act at various places; aiul this was a cause of 
much delay to mc, which I could scarcely 
bear witll patience; for, now that I had 
gratifiecl my curiosity, I was extremely de- 
sirous to return to Madras with my little 
treasure. The five years' salary due to mo 
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by the East India company, which I hadT^ 
n^ver touched, I had p\it ont at interest at 
Madras; where sometimes the rate was aS 
high as t^velve per cent; '*and, if you knew#; 
said Mr. Jsrvas, addressing himself to thft 
miners at Mr. R — "s table; any thing of thft 
nature of compound interest, you woul 
perceive that I was in a fair way tb get rich* 
for, in tile course of fourteen or fifteen year^ 
any sum that is put out at compound int( 
rest, even in England, where the rate t 
legal interest isfive pet cent, becomes doublej 
that is, one hundred pounds put out at c< 
pound interest, ^in fourteen years, beconn 
two hundred. But few people have the pi 
tience, or the prudence, to make this use < 
their mou^y, I was, however, determine 
to employ all my capital in this manner; and 
I calculated that, in seven years, I shouh 
have accumulated a sum fuHy sufficient t 
support me,, all the rest of my life, iu 
and affluence. 

" FuU of these hopes a^d f alculationi 
I pursued my jouiiicy along ^s'ith th^ 
merchants. Arrived at Dcvanelli Fort, 
learned that the Souba, with whom thC 
Sultan had been gohig to war, l\iid gl; 
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the territory in dispute; and had pacified 
Tippoo by submissions and presents. Whe- 
ther he chose peace or war was indifferent 
tome: I was intent on my private affairs; 
and r went immediately to Omychund, my 
banker, to settle them. I had taken my 
diamond ring with me to the mines, that I 
might compare it with others, and learn ifai 
value; and I found that it was worth nearly 
treble what I had been offered for it Omy- 
chund congratulated me upon this discovery, 
and we were just going to settle our ac- 
counts when an officer came in, and, after 
asking whether I was not the young Eng- 
lishman who had lately visited the mines of 
Golconda, summoned me immediately to ap- 
pear before the Sultan. I was terrified, for 
I imagined I was perhaps suspected of hav- 
ing purloined some of the diamonds ; but I 
followed the officer without hesitation, con- 
scious of my innocence. 

" Tippoo Sultan, contrai-y to my expec- 
tations, received me with a smiling counte- 
nance; and, pointing to the officer who ac- 
companied me, asked me whether I recol- 
lected to have ever seen his face before ? I 
replied. No : but the Sultan then informed 
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me that this ollicer, who was oiie of his owu 
guards, had attended me in disguise during 
my whole visit to tlie diamond mines ; and 
that he was perfectly satisfied of my honour* 
able conduct. Then, after making a sigml 
to the officer and all present to withdraw, he 
bade me approach nearer to him; paid some 
compliments to my abilities, and proceeded 
to explain to me that he stood In further 
need of my services; and that, if I served 
liim w^ith fidelity, I should have no reasoa 
to complain, on my return to my owa 
country, of his want of generosity. 

" All thoughts of war being how as lie 
told me out of his mind, he had leisure for 
other projects to enrich himself; and he wai 
detcniiincd to begin by reforming certain 
abuses, which had long tended to impove- 
rish the royal treasury. I was at a loss to 
know whitlier this pi-eamblc would leaidt 
at length, having exhausted his ori^ital 
pomp of words, he concluded by informing 
me that he had reason to belie\"e he was ter- 
ribly cheaftcd in the management of his diflr 
mond mines at Golcahda; that they ^evf 
rented from him by a Feulinga Brabmki, as 
he called him, whose agreement with lthe«d*> 
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ventui-ers in the mines was, that all tlie stones 
they found under a pago in weight were to 
be tlieir own; and all above this weight were 
to be hisy for the Sultan's use. Now, it 
seems that this agreement was never honest- 
ly fulfilled by any of the parties; the slaves 
cheating the merchants, the merchants cheat- 
ing the Feulinga Bralimin, and he, in his 
tftm, defrauding the Sultan ; so tliat, Tip- 
poo assured me, he had often purchased, 
from diamond merchants, stones of a larger 
spread and finer water than any he could get 
directly from his own mines; and that he 
bad been frequently obliged to reward these 
merchants with rich vests, or fine horses*, 
in order to encourage others to offer their 
diamonds to sale. 

" I could not but observe, whilst Tippoo 
related all this, the great agitation of his 
looks and voice, which showed me the 
strong hold the passion for diamonds had 
upon his soul; on which I should perhaps 
have made some wise reflections, but that 
people have seldom leisure or inclination to 
make wise reflections, when standing in the 
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presence of a prince as powerful and as de- 
spotic as.llppoo Suitan. 

" The service that he required from mc 
was a very dangerous one; no less than to 
'visit the mines secretly by night, to search 
those small cisterns in which the workmen 
leave the diamonds mixed with the sand, 
gravelly stuff", and red earth, to sink and 
drain off during their absence. I by no 
• means relished this undertaking: beside tlmt 
it would expose me to imminent danger, \\ 
was odious to my feelings to become a sp" 
and an informer. This I stated to the Sul^ 
tan, but he gave no credit to this niotivej"! 
and, attributing my rehictance wholly ttJj 
fear, he promised that lie would take eiTec 
tual measures to secure my safety; and thsfl 
after 1 had executed tliis commis'sion, 
would imnie<liately send a guard with me tQ ] 
Madras. I saw that a daik frown loweredj 
■ on his brow, wiien I persisted in decliniilj 
this office; but I fortunately betliought my! 
self at this moment of a method of escapij 
the effects of his anger, without giving x 
my own principles. 

" I represented to liim that the seizurefl 
the diamonds in the cisterns, which be pn 



posed, ei'eu should it afford him any cou- 
vmcing proofs of the dishonesty of the slaves 
and diamond merchants, and even if he 
could in future take effectual precautions to 
secure himsejf from their frauds, would not 
be a source of wealth to him equal to one 
which I could propose. His avarice fixed 
his attention, and he eagerly commanded 
BUB to proceed. I then explained to him 
tfaat one of his richest diamond mines had 
been for some time abandoned ; because tlie 
workmen, having dug till they came to wa- 
ter, were then forced to stop for want of 
engines such as are known in Europe. 
Now, having observed that there was a ra- 
pid current at the foot of the mountain, on 
which I could erect a water-mill, I olFcrcd 
to clear this vukiable mine. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Tlie Sultan was pleased with the pro- 
posal ; but> recollecting how apt he was to 
change his humour, and how ill he received 
inp when I returned from his tin-mines, 1 
bad the precaution to represent that, as this 
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undertaking would be atteHded with conw 
derable expense, it would be necessary t^ 
a year's salary should be ad\anced to rae b 
fore my departure for Golconda; and thai 
if the payments were not in future regularlj 
made, I should be at Uberty to resign nM 
employment, and leturn to Madias. Prino 
Abdul Calie was present when the Suits 
pledged his word to this, and gave me ft 
powers to employ certain of his artifice! 
and workmen. 

" I shall not trouljle you with a histot 
of all my difficulties, delays, and disappoiiS 
ments, in the execution of my undertaking 
however interesting they were to me, the n 
tation would be tiresome to those who ha^ ■ 
no diamond mines to drain. It is enou^ 1 
for you to know that at length my engines 
were set a-going properly, and did their bu- 
siness so effectually, that the place was by 
degrees cleared of water, and the workmen 
.were able to open up fresh and valuable 
veins. During all this time, including aj 
period of three years, my salary was reguls 
ly paid to the Gentoo merchant, Omychuntf 
in whose hands I left all my money, upffl 
'his promising to pay me as high interest | 
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what I could obtain at Madras, f drew*. 

4 

upon him only for such small sums as were 
i^)solutely necessary ; as I was resolved to 
live with the utmost economy, that I might 
the sooner be enabled to return in affluenct 
to my native country. 

" And here I must pause to praise myself, 
or rather to rejoice from the bottom of my 
apul, that I did not, when power was in my 
liuuids, make use of it for the purposes of 
f^xtortion. The condition of the poor slaves^ 
who were employed by me, was envied by 
all the others : and I have reason to know 
that^ even in the most debased and miserable 
state of existence, the human heart can be 
wakened by kind treatment to feelings of 
affection and gratitude. These slaves be- 
came so much attached to me that, altliough 
jtlgie governor of the mines, and certain dia- 
mctiid merchants, were lying in wait con^ 
tinually to get rid of me some way or other, 
tifey never could effect their purposes. I 
.was always apprised of my danger in tinxe^ 
by son^e of these trusty slaves; who, y'itjji 
fLstoijiishiug sagacity and fidelity, guarded 
me while I lived amongst thexo. 

-'•'A life of daily suspicion and danger was^ 
however, terribte;xind my inftueuc^ ^^- 
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tended but a little way in making odieis 
Jiappy. I might, for a short season, lesKen 
the suffering of these slaves ; but still they 
weiB slaves, and most of them were treated 
scarcely as if they were human beings, by 
the rapacious adventurers for whom they 
laboured. 

" These poor wretches generaHy work 
almost naked ; they dai« not wear a coat, 
lest the governor shouUl say tliey haw 
thriven much, are rich, and so increase hil 
demands upon them. The wisest, when 
they-JiiKl a great stone, conceal it till they 
have an Opportunity ; and then, with wife 
and fliildren, mn all away into tlieVisiapore 
country, wJiere they aie secure and well 
used.* 

" My iK-art sicVened at the -daily sight of 
so much misery ; and nothing but my hopes 
of 6nally prevailing on the Sultan to better 
tlieir conilition, by showing liim howmudi 
he would be the gainer by it, could have in- 
duced me to remain so long in this situi 
tion. Repeatedly Tippoo promised me, 
the iirst diamond of twenty pagos weij 
which I should bring to him, he would gi 

* Fliilosophical TianBactions, 
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me all I asked in favour of the slaves under 
my care. I imparted to them this promise, 
which excited them to great exertions. At 
last, we were fortunate enough to find a 
diamond above the weight Required. It wa« 
a well-spread stone, of a beautiful pale rose 
colour, and of an adamantine hardness. I 
am sure that the sight of that famous stone, 
which is known by the name of Pitt's dia-^ 
mend, never gave its possessor such heart- 
felt joy as I experienced when I beheld this^ 
I looked upon it as the pledge of future 
happiness, not only to myself but to hun-^ 
dreds of my fellow-creatures. 

" I set out immediately for Tippoo Sul- 
tan's court. It was too late in. the evening, 
when I arrived, to see the Sultan that night ; 
so I went to Omychund, the Hindoo mer- ' 
diant, to settle my affairs with him. He A-^ 
ceived me with open arms, saying tb3b1[t« 
had thriven much upon my pagodas and 
rupees, and that he was ready to account 
with me for my salary ; also for t^he yiterest 
which' he owed me ; for all 'whifeii he gave 
me an order upon an English ^'merchant at 
Madras, with whom I wa.s \v ell acquainted. 

'^ This being settled to my satisfaction. 
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I told liim the business which now brought J 
me to Tippoo's court, and showed hhn niy 1 
rose-coloured diamond. His eyes opened at 
the sight with a prodigious expression of 
avaricious eagerness. ' Trust me,' said he; 
' keep this diamond. I know Tippoo better . 
than you do : he will not grant those privfr 
leges to the slaves that you talk about; and| 
after all, what concern are tliey of yourtf'( 
They are used to the life they lead. Thfij 
are not Europeans. What concern are thfl 
of yours? Once in your native countr] 
you will (Ileum of thorn no more. You w 
tliink only of enjoying the wealth you shi 
liave brought from India, Trust me, ke^ 
the diamond. Fly this night towards Mji^ 
dra3. I have a slave who perfectly knoi«* 
, the road across the country : you will be i 
■■np, danger of pursuit, for the Sultan w^ 
st^iposeyoutobestiJlatGolconda. No o 
could inform him of the truth but myseW 
and you jnust sec, by the advice I nowgit^ 
you, that 1-am your firm friend.' 

'* As he tini,'5hed these words, he clapp^ 
his hands, to Sijhiimon one of his slaves, l( 
he said, to givVUiStant orders for my fligll 
He looked upoii irie*with incredulous siiX 
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prise, when I coolly told him that the flight 
which he proposed was far from my thoughts; 
aud that it was my detenuiuation to give the 
Sultan the diamond that belonged to him. 

'^ Seeing that I was in earnest, Omychund 
suddenly changed his countenance; and, iu 
a tone of raillery, asked me whether I could 
believe tliat his proposal was serious ; then, 
making a sign to a slave who entered the 
xoom, a sumptuous banquet was in a short 
time set before us, of which Omychund 
pressed me to partake, and encouraged me 
by his example; seeming desirous, by the 
power of wine and gayety, to efface all re- 
membrance of our late conversation. In- 
deed I was left in doubt whether he liad 
been in earnest or not ; and, at all events, 
I gave him to understand that I was inca- 
pable of betraying him to the Sultan. I 
ate, however, but sparingly of the banquetp . 
and drank nothing. 

' ^^ The next morning, as early as I could, 
I presented myself before tlie Sultan, who 
singled me from the crowd, and took me 
with him into the apartment of Prince 
Abdul Calie. 

F. 4 » 
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" I proceeded cautiously : Tippoo 
all impatience to hear news of his diamond 
mine, and repeatedly interrupted me in my 
account of what liad been done there, by 
asking whether we had yet come to any 
diamonds? I produced first one of a violefc 
colour, which I had reserved as a preseflt 
for Prince Abdul Calie ; it was a fine ston^, 
but notljing equal to our rose-coloured diik, 
mond. Tippoo admired this, however, ait. 
much, that I was certain he would be in raj^ 
turcs with that which I had in store fi^ 
him. Before I showed it to him, in speaking 
of the weight of tliat which I had designed 
to present to the prince, 1 reminded him of 
his royal promise with respect to the slave*, 
' True,' cried the Sultan : ' but is this dia» 
mond twenty pagos weight ? when yo^ 
bring me one of that value, you may depenij 
■upon having all you ask.' I instantly pro* 
(luced the rose-coloured diamond, weighed, 
it in his presence, and, as the scale in wliich 
it was put descended, Tippoo burstforth inW 
an exclamation of joy. I seized the favouf* 
able moment ; he nodded as I knelt befoM 
him, and bade me rise, saying my reqim^ 
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was granted ; though why I should ask fa- 
vours for a parcel of mean slaves, he observ- 
edy was incomprehensible. 

^' Prince Abdul Calie did not appear to be 
of this opinion : he at this instant cast upon 
me a look full of benevolence ; and whilst 
his father was absorbed in the contemplation 
of his rose-coloured diamond, which he 
weighed I believe a hundred times, the ge- 
nerous young prince presented to me that 
violet-coloured diamond which I brought for 
him. A princely gift made in a princely 
manner. 

" Tippoo's secretaiy made out for^me- 
the necessary order to the governor of the 
mines, by which a certain share of the pro- 
fits- of his^ labour was, by the Sultan's com- 
mand, to belong to each slave ; and all those 
who had been employed in my service were, 
as a reward for their good conduct, to be 
emancipated. A number of petty exactions 
were by this order abolished ; and the pro*- 
perty acquired in land, dress, &c., by the 
slaves, was secured to them. Most gladly 
did I see the Sultan's signet affixed to this 
paper ; and when it was delivered into my 
hand^,. my heart bounded with jpy* tie- 
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solved to be the bearer of these good tidhigl 
myself. Although my passport was made 
out for Madras, and two hircarrahs, by ttw 
Sultan's order, were actually ready to attend 
me thither, yet I could not refuse myself 
the pleasure ofbeholdingthejoy of the slavey 
at this change in their condition; and, t(k 
the latest hour of my life, I shall rejoice tbatl' 
returned to Golconda the messenger of haf^ 
piness. Never shall I forget the scene W 
"which I was there a witness ; never will thft 
expressions of joy and gratitude be effaces 
from my memory, which lighted up the 
black faces of these poor cieatures ! who, 
say what we will, have as much sensibility, 
perhaps more, than we have ourselves. 

" No sooner was I awake, the momii^f; 
after my arrival, than I heard them singing 
songs under my window, in which my own 
name was frequently repeated. They r«- 
ceived me with a shout of joy when I went 
out amongst them; and, crowding round 
jne, they pressed me to accept of some littl^ 
tokens of their gratitude and good-wilt. 
which I had not the heart to refuse. The 
very children, by their cai-esses, seemed to 
beg nic npt to reject these little offeripgfc, 
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I determined, if ever I reached Europe, to 
give all of them to you, Sir, my good ma- 
ster, as the best present I could make to one 
of your way of thinking. . 

" The day after my arrival was^ spent in . 
jn^oicings. All the slaves, who had worked 
under my inspection, had saved some little 
' matters, with which they 4iad purchased for 
ihcir wives and for themselves coloured cot- 
tons, and handkerchiefs for their heads. 
Now that they were not in dread of being 
robbed or persecuted by the governor of the 
mines, they ventured to produce them in 
open day. These cottons of Malabar are 
dyed of remarkably bright and gaudy co- 
lours: and, when the slaves appeared deck- - 
ed in them, it Avas to me one of the gayest 
Bpectacles I ever beheld. . They were danc- 
ing with a degree of animation of which, 
till then, I never had an idea. 

" I stood under the shade of a large ban- 
nian tree, .enjoying the sight; when sud- 
denly I felt from behind a blow on my head . 
which stunned me. I fell to the ground ; 
and, when I came to my senses, found myself 
in the hands of four armed soldiers, and a 
Idacky who was pulling my diamond ring 
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from my finger. They were carrynig 
away amid the cries and lamentations of the 
slaves, who followed us. ' Stand off'! it if 
in vain you shriek,' said one of the soldieii. 
to the surrounding crowd : ' what we d» 
is by order of the Sultan. Thus he punisha 
traitors/ 

" "Without further explanation, I- was. 
thrown mto a dungeon belonging to th« go* 
vernor of the mines, who stood by with in- 
sulting joy to see me chained to a large stonft 
in my horrid prison. I knew him to be my 
enemy : but what was my astonishment 
when I recollected in the countenance of- 
thc black, who was fastening my chains and 
loading me with curses, that very Saheb^ 
whose life I had formerly saved ! To ali 
my questions no answer was given, but, ' It. 
is the will of the Sultan ;' or ' Thus the 
Sultan avenges himself upon traitors.' 

" Tlie door of my dungeon was then 
locked and barred, and I was left alone in 
perfect darkness. Is thi^ thought I, the 
reward of all my faithful services r Bitterly 
did I regret that I was notin mynative coun- 
try, wliere no man, at the will of a Suttan, 
can bt: thrown into a dungeon, without 
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Itnowing his crime or his accusers. I caa- 
not attempt to describe to you what I felt^ 
during this most miserable day of my ex- 
istence. Feeble at last, for want of food, I 
stretched myself out, as well as my chains 
would allow me, and tried to compose my- 
self to slee^ I sunk into a state of insen- 
sibility^ in which I must have remained for 
several hours, for it was midnight when I 
was roused by the unbarring of my prison 
door. It was the black, Saheb, who enter- 
ed, carrying in one hand a torch, and in the 
other some food, which he set before me in 
silence. I cast upon him a look of scom^ 
and was about to reproach him with his in- 
gratitude, when he threw himself at my feet, 
and burst into tears, ^ Is it possible,,' said 
he to me, * that you are not sure of the 
heart of Saheb ! You saved my life ; 1 am 
come to save yours. But eat, master,' con- 
tinued he, * eat whilst I speftk,. for we have 
no time to lose. To-morrow's sun must see 
us far from hence-. You cannot support the 
fatigues you have to undergo without tak- 
ing food.' 

" I yielded to his entreaties, and, whilst 
I ate, Saheb informed me that my imprison- 
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-ment was owiug to tlte treacherous Hindoo 
merchaDt, Omjclmnd ; who, in hopes, I 
■suppose, of possessing liiniselF in quiet of 
all the wealth which I had intrusted to his 
care, went to tlie Sultan, a.ud accused me of 
having secreted certain diamonds of great 
value, which he pretended I had sliown to 
him in confidence. Tippoo, enraged at tliij, 
dispatched immediate orders to four of hii 
soldiers, to go in search of me, seize, im- 
prison, and torture me, till I should cunfew 
■where tliese diamonds were concealed. Sar 
heb was in the Sultan's apartment when this 
order was given, and immediately hastened 
to Prince Abdul Calic, wliom he knew to be 
my friend, and informed him of what had 
happened. The Prince sent for OmychmM^ 
and, after carefully questioning, was con- - 
vinced by his contradictoiy answers, and by 
his confusion, that the charge against me- 
was wholly unfounded: he dismissed Omy- 
ehund, liowever, without letting him know, 
his opinion, and then sent Saheb for the 
four soldiers, who were setting out in search 
H of me. In their presence he gave Saheb 
^L orders aloud to take charge of me, the mo- 
^Kittent 1 should be found, aucl secretly com- 
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missioned him to favour my escape. The 
soldiers thought that in obeying the Prince 
iliey obeyed the Sultan; and cousequi^atly, 
when I was taken and lodged in my dun- 
geon, the keys of it were delivered to Saheb. 

^' When he had finished telling me all 
this, he restored to me my ring, which ho 
said he snatched from my finger, as soon as 
I was seized, that I might not be robbed 
of it by the governor, or some of the sol- 
diers. 

" The grateful Saheb now struck off my 
chains; and my own anxiety for my escape 
was scarcely equal to his. He had swift 
horses belonging to the soldiers in readi- 
ness : and we pursued our course all night 
without interruption. Ho was well ac- 
quainted with the country, having accom- 
panied the Sultan on several expeditions. 
When we thought ourselves beyond the 
teach of all pursuers, Saheb pennitted me 
to rest ; but I never rested at my ease till I 
was out of Tippoo Sultan's dominions, and 
once more in safety at Madras. Dr. Bell . 
received me with great kiudness,^ heaid my . 
■ story, and congratulated me . on my escape 
from Tippoo'3 power* 
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•' I was now rich beyond my hopes"; for 
I had Omychund's order upon the MatUas 
merchant sate in my pocket, and the whole 
sum waa punctually paid to me. My ring I 
sold to tlie governor of Madras for moie 
even than I expected. 

" I had the satisfaction, to team, befbr^i 
I left Madras, that Omychund's treachery) 
■was made known to the Sultan, by means (x 
Prince Abdul Cahe, whose memory willevCf* 
be dear to me. Tippoo, as I have been i 
formed, hi speaking of me, was heard tnj 
regret, that lie could not recal to his servk 
such an honest English man. 

" I wa.s eager to rew:i.rd the faithful Sap 
heb, but he absolutely refused the mone]|E 
which I offered him : saying, ' that he wouU 
not be paid for saving the life of one whcf 
had saved his.' He expressed a great desiitf 
to accompany me to my native country, froitt, 
the moment that I told him we had no slave* 
there ; and that, as soon as any slave touched 
the English shore, by our laws, he obtained 
his freedom. He pressed me so earnestly W 
take him along with me as my servant, that 
1 could not refuse, so he sailed with m« fori 
Europe. As the wind" filled the sails of o^ 
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vessel, much did I rejoice that the gales 
which blew me from the shores of India were 
not tainted with the curses of any of my 
fellow-creatures* Here I am, thank Hear^ 
ven ! once more in free and happy Eng- 
land, with a good fortune, clean hands, 
and a pure conscience, not unworthy to 
present myself to my fir^st good master, to 
him whose humanity and generosity were 
the cause of — " 

Here, Mr. R — interrupted his own 
praises, by saying to those of the miners who 
had not fallen fast asleep, ' My good friends, 
you now know the meaning of the toast 
which you all drank after dinner ; let us 
drink it again before we part : " Welcome 
home to our friend Mr. Jervas, and may 
good faith always meet with good for- 
tune l"" ' 

October, 1799. 
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THE WILL. 



CHAPTER I. 

* 

Mr. Pearson, a wealthy Lincolnshire 
farmer, who had always been esteemed a 
prudent sensible man, though jsomething of 
a humorist^ made the following Will : 

I, John Pearson, of The JVold in Lin- 
colnshire, farmer, being of sound mind 
and body, do make this my last will and 



u 

" testament, &c. 

" I give and bequeath my farm of West 






Woldland to my eldest nephew, Grimes 
Goodenough ; my farm of Holland fen to 
•* my dear nephew, John Wright ; and my 
*^ farm of Clover hill to my youngest ne- 
^ phew. Pierce Marvel. 

" I fiirther will and desire that the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, which is now in 
the hands of William Constantine, gen- 
^ tleman^ my executor, may by him, im- 
*' mediately after my decease, be put out to 
** interest for ten years j and I will and dc- 
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"siretlial, at the end of the said tenyeais, 
" the said sum of ten thousand pounds, and. 
" die interest bo accumulated thereon, be; 
" given to whichsoever of my aforesaid ne* 
" phewR shall at that time be the richest. 

"And I trust that the said William Coa*i 
" stantinc, gmtlemau, niy executor an^i 
" very good friend, being a ciear-headoi 
" honest man, will understand and execud 
" this my last will and testament, accord 
" ing to the plain meaning of my words' 
" though it should happen that this my 
*' will should not be drawn up in due leg^ 
" form, of which I know little or nothing."^ 

Mr. Constantinc, the executor, being, a 
described, a clear-headed honest man, found 
no difticulty either in understanding or eio; 
ecuting his tnist: the ten thousand poundj 
were, immediately upon Pearson's dcceasa 
placed out upon interest; and the three ne* 
phews were put into possession of theirfarms; 

Tliese were ofvery different value. Good 
enough's wanted improvement, hut woulj 
pay richly fbrany that should be judicious! 
made. Wright's tarm was by far the won 
of the three; and Marvel's the best. 

Tlie Lincolnshire world was muchdiviilei 
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in opinion, concerning these young men ; 
and many bets were laid relating to the 
legacy. People judged according to their 
own characters; the enterprising declared 
for Marvel, the prudent for Wriglit, the 
timid for Goodenough. 

The nephews had scarcely been in pos^ 
session of their fanns a week when, one 
evening, as they were all supping together 
at Wright's house, Marvel suddenly turned 
to Goodenough, and exclaimed ' 

\ When do you begin your improvements, 
cousin Goodenough ? * 

* Never, cousin Marvel.* 

* Then you'll never touch the ten thou- 
sand, my boy. What! will you do nothing 
to your marsh? Nothing to your com- 
mon ? N othing to your plantations ? Do 
not you mean ever to make any improve^ 
ments ?* 

^ I mean not to make any improvements/ 

* Well, you 11 let me make some for you.' 
' Not I-' 

' No ! Won't you let me cut doAvn some 
of those trees for you, that axe spoiling; one 
another in your wood ? ' . 
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^ Not a tree shall be cut down. Not %. 
stick shall be stirred. Not a change shall 
be made, I say.' 

^Not a cliange for the better, cousin 
Goodenough ?' said Wright 

' Not a change can be for the better to 
my mind ; I shall plough and sow and reap 
as our forefathers did, and that 's enough 
forme/ ^' • 

^ What, will you not even tiy the new 
plough?* said Marvel. 
, * Not I ; no new ploughs for me — No 
plough can be so good as the old one.' 

* How do you know, as you never tried it, 
osT would see it tried?' said Wright: *I 
find it better than the old one.' 

* No matter ; the old: one will do well 
enough for me, as it did for my father be^ 
fore me.' 

After having repeated these words iu 
precisely tlie same tone several times, he 
went on slowly eating his supper, whilst 
Marvel in detestation of his obstinate stu- 
pidity turned his back upon him, and be* 
gan to enumerate to Wright sundry of his 
own ingenious projects. 
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^ My dear Wright,* said he, * you are 
worth talking to, and you shall hear all my 
•chemes/ 

* Willingly, "but I do not promise to ap- 
prove of them all/ 

* Oh!. you will, you will, the moment 
you hear them; and I will let you have a 
i^hare in some of them. In the first place, 
there's that fine rabbit-warren |uear Clover 
hill. The true silver gray rabbits, silver 
^igs, they call them, do you know that 
ihe ikins of those silver sprigs are worth 
any money ? ' 

* Any money f what money?* 

* Pooh, I do 'nt know exactly : but I 
mean to buy that warren.^ 

* Before you know what it is worth! Let 
lis consider ; each dozen of skins is wortht 
say, from ten to fifteen shillings.* 

* You need not trouble yourself to calcu- 
late now,' interrupted Marvel, * for I have ' 
determined to have the warren. With the 
inoney that I shall get for my silver sprigs, 

I will next year make a decoy, and supply 
the London market with wild fowl. Don't 
you remember, the day that we met Simon 
StiibbSy the carrier, loaded witli game and 

vox* Jr O' 
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wild fowl, he said tliat a decoy in Lincoln- 
shire must be a fortune to any man. I'll 
havethebest decoy not only iu LincolnshiPtr^ 
■but in all Englaiid. By the bye, there** 
another thing I must do, Wright; I'Ue 
change any partof Clover hillyoupleasewith, 
■you for as much land in Holland feu." 

' Take him at his word, cousin WrighV 
said Gondenough. 

' No, no,' replied Wright, ' I know thft 
value of land, and the difference betweea 
Clover hill and Holland ten, better than fa 
does: I would not take him at his word, f^l 
that would be taking him in.' 

' I would not take nobody in,' said Good^ 
enough; 'but,ifanothermanisafooi, tha^ 
«o reason I should be one. Now, if amu 
offers me a good bargain, why should noti 
close with him, and say — Done?' 

' Then say done,' cried Marvel, ' and yott' 
shall have the bargain, Goodenough. Yoi 
have an undrained marsh of your own : I^ 
exchange with you, and welcome ten SLCn/^ 
of the marsh for five of Clover hill.* 

' Done,' said Goodenough. 

* Done. I shall stock it with geese, an^. 
you'll see what the quills and feathers aloVi 
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will bring me in. I've engaged with one 
already to sell tliem for me. But, Wright, 
here 's another scheme I have. Wildmore 
common, you know, is covered with those 
huge thistles, which prick the noses of the 
sheep so as to hinder them from feeding and 
.fattening : I will take that common into 
my own hands/ 

^ Ay,' said Goodenough ; ' exchange the 
rest of Clover hill for it : — that's likeybu!' 

* And I will mow the thistles,' pursued 
Marvel, without deigning to reply to Good- 
enough. ^ I will mow the thistles ; their 
down I can contrive to work up into cotton, 
and the stalks into cordage : and, with the 
profit I shall make of these thistles, and of 
my decoy, and of my goose-quills and fea- 
thers, and of my silver sprig rabbits, I will 
^buy jackets for my sheep, for ray ^heep shall 
all have jackets after sheai*ing. Why should 
not Lincolnshire sheep, if they have jackets, 
become as valuable as the Leicestershire 
breed? You'll see my sheep will be tlie 
finest in the whole [county; ahd, with the 
pl-ofit I shall make of tliem, I will set up a 
fishery in fen-lake ; and with the profits of 
. the fiSliery-T— NoMf comes my granA &c\vravb 
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—I shall be the richest of you all! with t!w 
profits of the fishery, and the decoy, and 
the sheep, and the silver sprigs, and the 
quills and featliers, geese and thistles, I M'ill 
purchase that fine heronry, near Spalding/ 

At these words, Goodeoough laid down 
his knife and fork ; and, sticking liis arms 
a-kinibo, laughed contemptuously, if not 
heartily. 

' So, then, the end of all this turmoil ts 
to purchase a heronry ! Much good may it 
do you, cousin Marvel. You understand 
your own affairs best: you will make great 
improvcr/ietiis, I grant, and no doubt will be 
the richest of us *ail. The ten thousand 
pounds will be yours for certain ; for, as we 
all kuow, cousin Marvel, you are a genhiff! 
— Butwhyagenius shouldset his fancy upon 
aheronry, of all things in tliis mortal worH 
is more than I can pretend to tell ; beingno 
genius myself.' 

• Look here, Wright,' continued Marvd, 
still without vouchsafing any direct reply to 
Goodenough : * here 's a description, in tiiis 
last newspaper, of the fine present that the 
Grand Seignior has made to his Majesty, 
The plume of herons' feathere alone is esti- 
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mated at a thousand guineas! Think of 
what I shall make by my heronry ! At the 
end of ten years, I shall be so rich that it 
will hardly be worth my while,' said Marvel, 
btughing, * to accept of my uncle's legacy. 
I will give it to you, Wright ; for you are » 
generous fellow, and I am sure you will de- 
serve it.* 

In return for this liberal promise, Wright 
endeavoured to convince Marvel, that, if he 
attempted such a variety of schemes at once> 
tfaey woidd probably all fail ; and that, to en* 
sure success, it would be necessary to calcu- 
late, and to make himself master of the bu» 
siness, before he should undertake to con- 
duct it Marvel, however, was of too san* 
guine and presumptuous a temper to listen 
to this sage advice: he was piqued by the 
meers of his cousin Goodenough, and de- 
termined to prove the superiority of his 
own spiritand intellect. He plungedat once 
into the midst of a business which he did 
not understand. He took a rabbit-warren 
of two hundred and fifty acres into his 
hands; stocked ten acres of marsh land with 
geese; and exchanged some of the best part 
oi Clover hill for a shai*e in a common co« 
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TCred with tliistlea. He planted a consider- 
able track of land, with a degree of expedi- 
tion that astonished ail the neighbourhood ; 
biitit was remarked that the fences were not 
quite sufficient; especially as the young 
tjees were in a dangerous situation, being 
sujvounded by land stocked with sheep and 
Iiorned cattle. Wright warned hiui of the 
danger ; but he liad not time tliis year, he 
saidj, to complete the fences : thcwien who- 
t^ded his sheep might easily keep tliem 
ftpm the plantation for this season, and the 
next spring' he purposed to dig such a ditdi 
round the whole as should secure it for evCT.. 
He was now extremely busy, making jackets 
for his sheep, providiug willows for his de- 
coy, and gorse and corn for his geese : tiie 
geese, of which he had a prodigious fiock, 
were not yet turned into their fen, because 
a new scheme had occurrei:l to Marvel, rela.- 
tive to some reeds with which a part of thisi 
fen was covered; on these reeds myriads 
starlings wei'e accustomed to roost, 
Ixroke them down with their weight. No 
Marvel knew that such reeds would be val 
aliiefor thatching, and with this view bed 
lennined to drive away the starlinaj 
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the measures necessary for this purpose- 
would frighten his friends, the geese, and- 
therefore he was obhged to protect and feed 
them in his farm-yard, at a considei*able ex- 
pense, whilst he was carrying on the war 
with the starlings. He fired guns at them, 
morning and evening, he sent up rockets 
and kites with fiery tails, and at last he ba- 
nished them; but half his geese, in the 
mean time, died for want of food ; and the 
women and children, who plucked them, 
stole one quarter of the featherSj and one 
half of the quills, whilst Marvel was absent 
letting up rockets in the fen. 

The rabbit - wai'ren was, however, ta 
make up for all other losses : a furrier had 
engaged to take as many silver sprigs from 
him as he pleased, at sixteen shilUngs a 
dozen, provided he should send them pro- 
perly dressed, and in time to be shipped for 
China, where theie silver gray rabbit skins ' 
sold to the best advantage. As winter came 
on, it was necessary to supply the warren 
with winter. food: and Marvel was much as- 
tonished at the multitude of unforeseen ex- . 
penses, into which his rabbits led him. The 
bwks of the warren wanted repair, and the 
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warrener's house was not habitable m 
n-eather: these appeared but slight circumJ 
stances, when Marvel made tlie purchase! 
but, alas ! he had reason to change his opi- 
nion in the course of a few months. Tlui' 
first week in November, there was a heavj 
fail of snow ; and the warren walls shouii 
have been immediately cleared of snow, U 
have kept the rabbits within their bounds 
but Marvel happened tliis week to be on I 
visit in Yorkshire, and he was obliged tc 
leave the care of the warren entirely to th( 
warrener, who was obliged to quit his houai 
during tlie snow, and to take shelter with( 
neighbour: he neglected to clear the waUsp 
and Marvel, upon liis return home, foui 
thathissilversprigsbad strayed into aneigb* 
bouring warren. The second week in NoJ 
vembev is the time when the rabbits are us* 
ally kil led, as the skins are then in full primei 
it was in vain that Marvel raised a hue ancP 
try after his silver sprigs ; a fortnight passed! 
"away before one third of them could be rec( 
vered. The season was lost, and the fiirri( 
eued him for hrciich of contract; and whj 
was worse, Goodenough laughed at his mi*^ 
fortunes, The next year he expected to n 
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trievc his loss : he repaired the warrener*s 
hcmse, new faced the banks, and capped 
them with furze ; but the common gray rab- 
bit had been introduced into the warren, by 
the stragglers of the preceding year ; and, 
as these grey rabbits are of a much more 
hardy race than the silver sprigs, they soon 
obtained and kept possession of the land. 
Marvel now pronounced rabbits to be the 
most useless and vexatious animals upon 
earth ; and, in one quarter of an hour, tho- 
roughly convinced himself that tillage wad 
^more profitable than rabbits. He plough- 
ed up his warren, and sowed it with corn ; 
but unluckily, his attention had been sa 
much taken up by the fishery, the decoy, 
the geese, the thistles, and the hopes of the 
heronry, that he totally forgot his intentioa 
of making the best of all possil^e ditches 
round his plantation. When he went to vi- 
lit this plantation, he beheld a miserable 
spectacle; the rabbits whioh had strayed be- 
yond their boimds during the great snow,. 
and thoie which had been hunted from their 
borrows, wlien the warr^i was ploughed up^ 
had all taken shelter in this spot: and these 
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refugees supported themselves, for son\e^ 
months, upon the bark and roots of thsj 
finest young trees. ,i 

Marvel's loss was great, but his mortifica- 
tion still greater ; for his cousin Good-' 
enough laughed at him without mercy^ 
Somethingmust be done, he saw, toretrievei 
his credit : and the heroniy was his r&r* 
source. 

' What ■will signify a few trees, more oji 
less,' thought he, 'oi: the loss of a few siivOi 
sprigs, or the death of a few geese, or thfii 
waste ofa few quills andfcathers? My sheepi 
will $elt well, my tliistles wiU bring me upi 
again ; and as soon as I have sold my sheep 
at Partney fair, and manufactured my this- 
tleSj I will set out, with my money in my 
pocket, for Spalding, and'make my bargiUQ 
for the heronry. A plumeof herous'feathers. 
is worth a thousand guineas ! My fortuuCi' 
will be made when I get possession of the» 
Spalding heronry.' 

So intent was Marvel upon the thoughts 

- of the Spalding heronjy, that he n^lectedt 

eyery thing else. About a week before Uku 

fair of Partney, he bethought himself pfhi^ 

sheep, which he had left to the care of 
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Shepherd boy : lie now ordered the boy to 
drive them home, that he might see them. 
Their jackets hung upon them like bags : the 
poor animals had fallen away in the most de- 
plorable manner. Marvel could scarcely be- 
lieve that these were his sheep ; or that these- 
were the sheep which he had expected to 
be the pride of Lincolnshire, and which he 
had hoped would set the fashion of jackets. 
Behold, they were dying of the rot ! — 

* What an unfortunate man I am ! ' ex- 
claimed Marvel, turning to his cousin 
Wright, whom he had summoned along with 
Goodenough, in the pride of his heart, ta 
view, value, and admire, his sheep. * All^ 
your sheep, Wright, are fut and sound : 
mine were finer than yours when I bought 
them: how comes it that I am so unlucky?* 

^ Jack of all trades, and master of none I* 
said Gooxienough with a sneer. 
• * You forgot, lam afraid, what I told 
you, when first you bought these sheep,' said 
Wright, * that you should always keep them 
in fold, every morning, till the dew was off:, 
if you had done so they would now be as 
well and thriving as mine, Do not you 
remember my telling you thatr* 
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' Yes ; and I charged this boy always t* 
keep tlieDi in fold till the dew was off,' re-i 
plied Marvel, tunimg with an angry coun- 
tenance to the shepherd boy. 

' I never heard nothing of it till this mij: 
nute, I am sure, master,' said the boy. 

Marvel now vccollccted that, at tlie very 
moment wlien he was going to give this or^ 
der to the boy, his attention had been drawn 
away by the sight of z new decoy in the 
fields adjoining to his aheep pasture. In his 
haste to examine the decoy, he forgot ta 
give that order to his shepherd, on which ■ 
the safety of his fine flock of sheep depend- 
ed*. Such are the negligences and blunder* 
of those who endeavour to do half a dozen 
things at once. 

■* A General View of the Agriculture of tiie Countj 
of Lincoln, p. 330. " It well deserves Doting that a 
■bepherd, who, when young, was shepherd's hoy to ab 
old man, who lived at Netlam, near Lincoln, a pkce 
famous for the rot, told Mr. Neve that he was persuad- 
ed sheep took the rot only of a morning, before the 
dew was well off. At that time they folded, being open 
field: his master's shepherd kept his dock in fold al- 
ways till the dew was gone ; and, with no other atlen- 
tion, his sheep were kept sound, wben all the ueigb^ 
boun lost tbeir fiocka." 
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The failure of one undertaking never dia« 
couraged Aianrel from beginning another ; 
and it is a pity, that with so much spirit 
and activity, he had so little steadiness and 
prudence* His sheep died, and he set out for 
Spalding full of the thoughts of the heronry. 
Now this heronry belonged to SirPlantage- 
net Mowbray, an elderly gentleman, who 
was almost distracted with fiunily pride : lie 
valued himself upon never having parted 
with one incli of the landed property, that 
Iiad descended to him, through a long line 
of ancestors, from the Plantagenets* He 
looked down upon the whole race of iarmera 
and traders as beings of a different speciea 
from himself; and the indignation with 
which he heard, from a Lincolnshire fanner^ 
^proposal to purchase his heronry, may per- 
i^s be imagined^ but cannot be described^ 
It was in vain that Marvel rose in his oilers; 
it was in vain that he declared he was ready 
to give any price that Sir Plantagenet would 
set upon the heronry. Sir Plantagenet sent 
word, by his steward, that not a feather of 
his birds should be touched; that he was as«* 
tonished at the insolence of such a proposal^ 
aoyd that he advised Marvel to keep out of 
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the way of his people, lest they should re- 
venge the insult that had been offered to 
their master. 

This haughty answer, and the disappoint- 
ment of all his hopes and schemes respecting 
the heronry, threw Marvel into a degree of 
rage scarcely inferior to what was felt by 
Sir Plantagenet. As he was galloping down 
the avenue from Plautagenet-hall, he over- 
took a young man, of a shabby appearance 
who was mounted upon a very fine horse. 
At first Marvel took it for granted, that he 
was one of Sir Plantagenet's people^ and he 
was riding past him, when he heard the 
stranger say, in a friendly tone, ^ Your horse 
gallops well, sir : but have a care ; there's 
a carrion a little way further on that may 
startle him/ 

Mai-vel pulled in his horse ; the stranger 
rode up beside him, and they entered into 
conversation. * That carrion, Sir,' said he, 
pointing to the dead horse, which had just 
been shot for the baronet's son's hounds^ 
*- That carrion. Sir, was in my opinion the 
best horse Sir Plantagenet, or his son either,- 
were possessed of. T is a shame for any 
mail/ who pretends to be a gentleman, uid 
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who talks thk way and that so high of his 
family> should be so stingy in thp aiticle of 
Horseflesh.' 

Marvel was not unwilling at this instant 
to hear the haughty baronet blamed and 
ridiculed; and his companion exactly fell in 
with his humour, by telling a variety of anec- 
dotes to prove Sir Plantagenet to be every 
thing that was odious and contemptible. The 
history of his insolence about the heronry 
was now related by Marvel : and the stranger 
seemed to sympathise so much in his feelings, 
that, from a stranger, he began to consider 
him as a friend. Insensibly the conversa- 
tion returned to the point at which it com- 
menced ; and his new friend observed that 
it was in vain to expect any thing good from 
any gentleman, or indeed from any man^ 
who was stingy in the article of horseflesh/ 

Anew sense of honour and of shame began. 
to rise in our hero's mind : and he sat un- 
easy in his saddle, whilst he reflected that 
the horse, upon which he was mounted, was. 
perhaps as deservedly an object of contempt 
. as any of Sir Plantagenet's stud. His new 
fjciend, without seeming to notice his embar- 
rassment continued his conversation ; and 
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dfcw a tempting picture of the pleasures and 
glories of a horse-race : he said, * he was 
just training a horse for the York races, and 
a finer animal never was crossed. Sir Plan- 
tagenet's eldest son would have heen the 
proudest and happiest of men, if his father 
would but have bought the horse for him : 
but he had leftised, and the youth himself 
had not the price, or half the price, at liia 
command.' 

Our hero was no judge of horses, but he 
■was ambitious to prove that his spirit was 
superior to that of the haughty baronet; 
and that something good might be expected 
from him, as he was not stingy in horseflesh.' 
Besides, he was worked up to a high degree 
of curiosity to see the York races; and hii 
companion assured him that he could nofe 
appear there, without being well mounted^ 
In short, the hour was not at an end before 
he had offered a hundred guineas for the 
finest horse that ever was crossed. He 
was charmed with the idea that he should 
meet Sir Plantjigcuct Mowbray's son and 
heir at the York races, and should show him 
that he was able and willing to pay for the 
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liors^ which hu. arrogant father could not 
Eifibrd to purchase. 

From the anecdote of the heronry, his 
companion perceived that Marvel was a man 
fond of projects ; and he proposed to him a 
scheme, which caught his fancy so much 
that it consoled him for the loss of the he- 
ronry. It was the fault of our enterprising 
heroes character always to think die last 
scheme for making a fortune the best As 
soon as he reached home he was in haste to 
abandon some of his old projects^ wliich 
now appeared to him flat, stale, and un-^ 
profitable. About a score of hb flock, 
though tainted with the rot, were not yet 
dead; he was eager to sell them, but no 
one would buy sheep of such a wretched ap« 
pearance. At last Wright took them off his 
hands. * I will throw the threescore jackets 
into the bargain,' said Marvel ; * for you are 
a generous fellow, to offer so handsomely for 
my poor sheep, and you deserve to be 
treated as you treat others. If I come in at 
the end of the ten years for the legacy, I 
shall remember you, as I told you before : 
M to my cousin Goodenough, here, he • 
thinks so much of himself, that thpte is no 
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occasion for others to think of him. I asked 
him to join me in a bond, yesterday, for a 
hundred pounds, just to try liini, and he 
refused me. Wlien 1 come in for the legacy, 
I will cut him off with a shilling, — I give 
him fair notice.' 

' Cut nie off with what you will,' said 
Goodenough sullenly : ' not a farthing of 
tny money shall ever be lent to one that has 
« project for every day in the year. Get 
into what difficulties you may, I ^vill never- 
join you iu any bond, I promise you. It 
is enough for nie to take care of myself.' . 

' Don't flatter yourself that I am getting; 
into any difficulties,' replied Marvel, ' If 
■wanted the hundred guineas only to pay for 
a horse ; and the friend who sold him to me 
will wait my convenience.' r 

' The friend,' said Wright ; * Do you 
mean that man who rode home with you* 
fiom Spalding? — I advise you not to make a, 
friend of liim, for he is a notorious jockey.', , 

' He will not take mt in though,' said. 
Mai'vel : ' I am as sharp as he is, ami hfc 
sees that : so we understand one anotlier 
iVery well. To my certain knowledge, a. 
l^uudj:ed and twenty guineas could be Iwi 
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to-morrow for the horse I bought from 
him; yet he let me have him for a hun- 
dred.' 

* And how can a man of your sense, cou- 
sin Marvel/ said Wright, 'believe that a per- 
son, who never saw you till within these 
three days, would be so much your friend as^ 
to make you a present of twenty guineas ? 

* A present ! ' 

. * Yes ; if he lets you have a horse for a 
hundred, which you can sell for a hundred 
and twenty, does not he make you a present 
of twenty guineas ? ' 

* Well,, but I can tell you the reason for 
all that : he wants me to enter into a scheme 
with him, for breeding horses on the com- 
mons here: and so he would not, at first 
setting out, stand to higgle with me for 
the price of a horse,' 

* And would you for twenty guineas, cou- 
sin Marvel, run the hazard of joining in any 
scheme with a man of his character ? Pray 
inquire in the country, and in York where 
you are going, what sort of a character this 
man bears. Take my advice, pay him foi: 
his horse, and have nothing more to do 
with him.' 
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* But I have not the ready cash t^^^^ 
him for his horse, that 's one thing,* swd 
Marvel. 

' Let that be no difficulty,' rephed Wright; 
' for I have a hundred guineas here, just 
brought home from Partney fair, and they 
are heartily at your service.' 

Goodenough twitched Wright's elbow 
three times as he uttered these words : but 
Wright finished his sentence, and put the 
money into Marvel's hands immediately 
upon his promising to pay him for the hors^ 
break off all connexion with his friend the 
jockey, if he should find upon inquiry that 
he was not a person of good character, and 
at all events to suspend any treaty with him 
till after his return from York. 

' Whilst you arc gone,' said Wright, * I 
will make inquiries about the profit dt 
breeding of horses on the commons, I 
have an acquaintance, a sensible old man, 
who has kept accounts of what he has done 
in that way himself; and he will show u« 
his accounts, from which we shall be abfe 
to judge.' 
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CHAPTER H. 

Marvel acknowledged the good sense of 
this advice, and set out the next morning 
for York races. Wright h#ard nothing 
more of him for about a fortnight ; he theft 
received the following letter : 

^' DEAR COUSIN WRIGHT, 

" It is a very great pity that you could 
not be persuaded to come along with me to 
York races, where I have seen more of life, 
and of the world, in a week, than ever I 
did in all my life before. — York is a surpris- 
big fine town ; and has a handsome cathe* 
dral, and assembly-room : but I am not in 
the humour, Just now, to describe them; so 
[ shall proceed to what is much better 
worth thinking of. 

^' You must know, cousin Wright, that 
[ am in love, and never was I so happy or 
10 miserable in my days. If I was not a far- 
tser there would be some hopes for me^ 
bfut, to be sure, it is not to be expected that 
inch a lady as she is should think of a men^ 
Muntr^ booby.: in which lights indeed^ she 
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M'as pleased to say, as I heard from good au- 
thority, she did not consider me ; though 
my manners wanted poHsh. Tliese were her 
own words. I shall spare nothing to please 
her, if possible, and am not wholly without 
hope : thougli I have a powerful riv^; no 
less a person than the eldest son and heir 
of Sir Plantagenet Mowbray, Bart. But 
her virtue will never, I am persuaded, suffer 
her to listen to such addresses as his. Now 
mine are honourable, and pure as her soul: 
the purity of which no one could doubt, 
who had seen her last night, as I did, in the 
character of the Fair Penitent. She was 
universally admired; and another night 
sung and danced like an angel. But I can 
give you no idea of her by pen and ink; so 
I beseech you to come and see her, and 
give your advice to me candidly, for I ha\'e 
the highest opinion of your judgment and 
good-nature. 

" I find you were quite right about that 
scoundrel w^ho rode with me from Spalding! 
He has arrested me for a huAdfed guineas ; 
and is, without exception, the shabbiest 
dog I ever met with : but I am out of his 
clutches, and have better friends. . I wiH 
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tell you the whole story when we meet, and 
pay you your hundred with many thanks. 
Pray set out as soon as you receive this, for 
-pvery moment is an age to me : and I won't 
declare myself, more than I have done, if 
possible, till you come ; for I have a great 
opinion of your judgment : yet hope you 
■won't put on your severe face, nor be pre- 
judiced against her, because of her being 
.on the stage. Leave such illiberality to 
.cousin Goodenough: it would be quite be- 
•Beath you! Pray bring with you that volume 
of old plays that is at the top of my bed, 
under the bag of thistles ; or in the basket 
of reeds that I was making; or in the out- 
house, where I- keep the goose-quills and 
.feathers. I don't find my memory so clear, 
since my head is so full of this charming 
Alicia Barton. Pray make no delay, as you 
value, the peace of mind of your 

Affectionate Cousin 
and Friend, 

PiEECE Marvel." 

^* P. S. Mr. Barton, her brother, is the 
moat genemu of men, and the cleverest. 
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He is not averse to tlie match. Sir Pfaii- 
tagcnet Mowbray's son and heir, wlio is a» 
insolent as his father, may find that a Lin- 
colnshire farmer is not a person to be de- 
spised. I have tlioughts of selling iny farm 
of Clover-hill, and of going into anotlier 
way of life; for which, as Mr. Barton said, 
and Alicia hinted, nay, as I am inclined to 
believe too, I am much better suited than 
for farming. Of this more wiien we meet 
Pray set out as soon as you receive this. 
Alicia has dark eyes, and yet a fair com- 
plexion. I am sure you will like her." 

Far from fceiiug sure that he should like 
Miss Ahcia Barton, Wright was so much 
alanned for his cousin, on the pertiaid <rf 
this letter, that he resolved to set out im- 
mediately for York, lest the sale of Clover 
hill should be concluded before his arrival. 
A new project, and a new love, were, in- 
deed, powerful temptations to one of Mar- 
vel's charactei'. 

As Goodenough was plodding at his a 
customed pace in his morning's work, 1 
met Wright on horseback, who asked hiiul 
if he had any commissions that he couldes-l 
ecutc in York, whither he waa going. 
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' None, thank Heaven/ saidGoodenouglv 
* SOj I see it is as I always knew it would 
be ! Marvel is 'ticing you into his own way*, 
and will make you just such anothei^ oa his 
#elf. Ay, you must ^ go to York races! 
Welly so much the better for me. Much 
pleasure to you at the races.' 

' I am not going to the racei» ; I am go^ 
ing to do Marvel a service.' 

^ Charity begins at home : that's mj max- 
im,' replied Goodeijough. 

' It is quite fitting that charity should 
begin at home,' said Wright, * but then it 
should not end at home; for those that 
h6lp nobody will find none to help them, in 
time of need.' 

* Those that help nobody will not bft 
so apt to come to need/ replied Goodt 
eaough. ' But yonder 's my men standifl^ 
Mk. If I but turn my head, that's tlie wa^ 
of them- Good morrow to you, cousin 
Wriglit, I eonr^t stand aigmfying here abbut 
chatity,. which won't plough iny ground^ 
wot brbug itie a jot nearer to the fen thot»- 
M&d pT)anids legacy: «a good morro\V^ to 
you. My servisee tocoudn Maivel;' 

Ooodettoug^ pvQceeded' to his meiv ^Inf 

VOL. !• 41 
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were in truthstandiiig idle, as it was their 
custom to do when their master's eye was 
not, 36 they thought, upon tliem; for he 
kept them so hai-d at work, when he wai 
■present, that not a labouring man in tlie 
county would hire himself to Goodenough, 
when he could get employment elsewhere. 
■Goodenough's partisans, however, observed 
that he got his money's worth out of every 
man he employed ; and that this was the 
way to grow rich. The question, said they, 
is not which of the three nephews will be the 
best beloved, but which will be the richest 
at the end of ten years; and, on this ground, 
who can dispute that Goodenough's maxim 
is the best, ' Charity begins at homer' 
Wright's friends looked rather alarmed when 
they heard of this journey to York; and 
Marvel's advocates, though they put a good 
face upon the matter, heartily wished .hini 
safe home from York races. 

Upon Wright's arrival in York, he found 
it no easy matter to discover his cousin Mar- 
vel; for he had forgotten to date his letter, 
and no direction was given to inn or lodg- 
ing : at last, after inquiring at all the 
public-houses without success^ Wright be- 
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tliought himself of asking where Miss AUcia 
Bartou, the actress, lodged; for there he 
would probably meet her lover. Mr. Hai'- 
rison, an eminent dyer, to whom he applied 
for information, very civilly offered to show 
him to the house. Wright had gained this 
dyer s good opinion by the punctuality with 
which he had, for three years past, supplied 
liim, at tlie day and hour appointed, with 
the quantity of woad for which he had 
agreed. Punctuality never fails to gain tlic 
good opiniou of men of busmess. 

As the dyer walked with Wright to Miss 
Barton's lodgings, they entered into conver- 
sation about her ; and Wright asked what 
character she bore. * I know uothing of her 
character, for my own share,* said Harrison^ 
^ not being in that line of business ; but I 
think I could put you into a way of seeing 
her in her true colours, whatever they may 
be ; for Mie is very intimate with a milliner, 
whom my wife (though not with my good 
will entirely) visits. In return for which, 
I shall be glad that you will do my business 
along with your own ; and let me know if 
any thing is going wrong/ 
-The dyer introduced Wright.tp the i?.il- 
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liner as a gentlemau farmer, ivho wanted to 
take home with him a fashiona!>le cap and 
bonnet, or two. for some ladies in Lincoln- 
shire. Tlie milliner ordered down AOinc 
dusty bandboxes, which she protested and 
vowed were just arnved from London with 
the newest fashions; and, whilst she wai 
displa.ying these, Wrigiit talftcd of the 
races, and the players, and Miss Aliria 
Barton. 

* Is she as handsome as tltey say ? I have 
a huge cur'osily to see her,' said Wright; 
feigning more rusticity of manner, ^d 
more simplicity than was natural to him. 
* Z have, truly, a woundy curosiiy to see 
her, I've heard so mitch of her, even down 
in lincolnshirc.' 

' If you go to see the play, Sir, you can't 
fail to have your eiirrosity gratified; for 
Miss Barton plays to-night — (Jenny ! reach 
jne a playbill) — for her own benefit; and ap- 
pears in lier veiy best character, the Romp.' 

' The Romp ! — Odds ! — Is that her beat 
character ! Why now, to my notion, bacf 's 
the best, if that be the best of lier chante- 
ters. The Romp! — Odds so! WhatwooM 
ow grandmothers say to that r ' 
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^ Oh, Sir, times are cliauged, as well as 
^hions are, since our grandmothers' ds^s/ 
Aid the milliner. ' Put up this bonnet for 
:he gentleman, Jenny. — I am sure I don't 
iretend to say any thing in favour of the; 
^68, whatever I may of the fashions. £ut^ 
LS to fashion, to be sure no one can be more 
asliionable, here in York, than Miss Bar- 
on. All our gentlemen are dying for her/ 

* Odds my life, I'll keep out of her way J 
\nd yet I 've a huge cur'osity to set my eyes 
ipon her. Pray, now, could I any way get 
JO the sight or speech of her in a room, or 
io ?. for seeing a woman on the stage is otu^ 
ihing, and seeing her off, as I take* it, is 
tuother.' ^ 

■ 

^ I. take it so too, Sir. Jenny^ pu,t ug 
he cap for the gentlem^CU, and make out a- 

nlV 

* No, no; the bonnet's all I want, which 
I'll pay for on tlie uaiL' 

Wright took out a long purse full of gui- 
neas ; then put it up again, and opened a 
[>ocket-book full of bank notes. . The milli- 
ner's respect for him obviously increased. 
^ Jenny ! Do run and see who's within therot 
Mis3 Barton was trying on her dress,^! thinks 

H 3 . 
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half an hour ago: may be shell pa» 
through this wav, and the gentleman may 
have a sight of her, since it weighs so much 
upon his mind. Let me put up the cap too, 
Sir : it 's quite the fashion, you may assure 
the Uncolnshire ladies. — OIi, bare 's Misa 
Barton.' 

RHss Barton made her appearance, with 
all her most bewitching smiles and graces. 
Without seeming to notice "Wrigtit, shs 
seated heiself in a channing attitude ; and, 
leaning pensively on the counter, addressed 
her conversation to her friend, the milliner : 
but, at every convenient pause, she cast an 
inquiring glance at Wright, who stood with 
kis long purse of guineas iu his hand, and- 
his open pocket-book of bank notes befon 
him, as if he had been so much astoundf 
by the lady's appearance, that he could 
recover his recollection. Now,Wright wa 
a remarkably well-shaped handsome ina% 
and Miss Barton was in reality as mw^ 
struck by his appearance as he ftigned to 
by hers. No forbidding reserve conderon( 
him to silence; and, as if inspired by 
hope of plensing, he soon grew talkative. ' i 
• ' This is the most rare town ; thisjj 
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town of York/ said he : * I do not well 
know how I shall ever be able to get myself 
But of it : so many many fine sights, my 
eyes be quite dazzled ! ' 

* And pray, Sir, which of all the fine 
sights do you like the best ? ' said the mil- 
liner. 

^ Oh, the ladies ; be the finest of all the 
fine sights : and I know who I think the 
finest lady I ever beheld^ — biit will never 
tell — never.* 

'Never, Sir?' said the milliner, whilst 
Miss Barton modestly cast down her eyes. 

* Never 's a bold word, Sir. I Ve a notion, 
you '11 live to break that rash resolution/ 

Miss Barton sighed, and involuntarily 
looked at the glass. 

* Why, where 's the use,' pursued Wright^ 

• of being laughed at ? Where 's the sense 
of being scoffed at, as a man might be, that, 
would go for to pay a compliment, not well 
knowing how, to a lady that is used to 
have court made to her by the first gentle- 
men in all York ? ' 

* Those that think they do n't know how 
to pay a compliment, often pay the best 

h4 
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to ray fancy,' said the niilUuer. *\V hat says 
Miss Barton ? ' 

\. Miss Barton sighed, and blushed ; or 
looked as if she meant to blush ; and theiv 
rBislng her well-practised eyes, exclaimed, 
with theatrical tones and gestures : 

V ye sficred pow'rs, whpsc gracious pr(jvi4i'Hce 
' I^ watchful fur our good, guard me frqm vaati, j 

■ From their deceitful tongues, tlteir vows, and flat- 
teries ; 
' Still let me pass neglected by their eyes : " 

' Let loj' bloom mther, and my form decay, 
• TJiat noDp may think it worth tlieir while to rein I»f» 
' And fatal li)V£ may never be my bane.' > 

Scarcely had she concluded her speech,' 
wlieii Pierce Mavvel came breathless into, 
the shop. Wright was standing so as tQ he, 
completely hidtlen by the door ; and Mar-^ 
vel, not seeing his frieud, addressed himself, j 
as soon as he had breath, to his mistress. — 
The lady's manner changed, and Wrightj 
had an opportunity of seeing and admiring;^ 
her powers of acting. To Marvel, she was 
coy and disdainfid. 

' I expect my friend and relation in town 
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every hour,*' said he to her ia a low voice ; 
' and then I shall be able to settle with your 
brother about the sale of Clover hill. You 
half promised that you would walk with me, 
this morning.' . 

' Not without my brother : excuse me^ 
Sir,' said the coy lady, withdrawing with 
the ^ dignity of a princess. ^ When your 
friend arrives, for whose advice I presume 
you wait, you will be able to decide your 
heart. Mine cannot be influenced by base 
lucre, or mercenary, considerations — Un^ 
hand me, Sir.'. 

* I will run immediately to the inn, to see 
whether my friend is come,' cried Marvel. 
' Believe me, I am as much above merc^ 
nary considerations as yourself; but I have 
promised not to conclude upon the sale till 
he comes, and he would take it ill to be ^ 
sent for^ and then to be made a fool of. — 
I 'U run to the Green Man again, immedi-^ 
ately, to see if be is come.' 

Marvel dacted out of the sliop. . Wright, 
diuing this parley, vrhich lasted but a few 
secoods, l^d kept himself snug in his hid- 
ing place, and appeared to the milliner to 
bewhplly absorbed in casting up his bill) in 

b5 
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which there was a shilling wrong. He 
came from behind the door as soon as Mar- 
vel departed; and, saying that he would 
call for his purchases in an hour's time, left 
the milliner's, took a hackney coach, and 
drove to the Green Man, where he was now 
fure of meeting his cousin. 

* Tliank Heaven ! you are come at last,' 
cried Marvel, the moment he saw him. 
* Thank Heaven ! you are come ! do not let 
us lose a moment If you are not tired, if 
you are not hungry, come along with me, 
and I '11 introduce you to my charming 
Alicia Barton.' 

* I am both tired and hungry,' replied 
Wright ; ' so let us have a hot beef-steak, 
and let me sit down and rest myself.* 

It was the utmost stretch of Marvel's pa- 
tience to wait for the beef-steak ; and he 
could scarcely conceive how any one could 
prefer eating it to seeing his charmingAlicia. 
He did not eat a morsel himself, but walked* 
up and down the, room with quick steps. 

' Oh, my dear Wright,' cried he, * it is a 
sign you Ve never seen her, or you would 
eat a little faster.' 
' 'Did every body eat fast who has seen- 
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Miss Barton/ said Wright, * then to be 
sure I should ; for I have seen her within 
this half hour.' 

* Seen her ! Seen Alicia ! Seen her with- 
in this half hour ! That 's impossible. — 
How could you see her ? Where could you 
see her?' 

* I saw her in your company,' rejoined 
Wright,, coolly.. 

* In my company ! How could that be, 
without my seeing you ? — You are making 
a jest of me/ 

* Not at all ; only take car« that you do 
^ not make a jest of yourself. I assure you 

that I say nothing but truth: I've seen 
you and your Miss Barton this very morn- 
ing :.. nay, I '11 tell you what you said to 
her; you told her that you could not sell 
Clover hill till I came to town.* 
. Marvel stared, and stood in silent asto^ 
nishment. 

' Ay,' contmued Wright, * you see by 
this how many things may pass before a 
man's eyes and ears, when he is in love, with- 
out his seeing or hearing them. Why, man,. 
I was in the milliner's shop just now,. 
Btanding in the corner behind the door ; but 
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you could see nothing but your charming 
Miss Barton/ 

^ I beg your pardon for being so blind,' 
said Marvel laughing ; ^ but you are too 
good natured to take offence ; though you 
don 't know what it is to be in love.' 

' There you are mistaken : for I am as 
much in love as yourself at this instant.' 

* Then I ni undone,' cried Marvel, turn- 
ing as pale as death. 

* Why so,' said Wright ; * will you allow 
nobody, man, to be in love but yourself? 
I do n't see why I have not as good a right 
to fall in love as you have.' 

* To be sure you have,' said Marvel, try-s 
ing to recover himself; ^ and I can 't say 
but what you deal fairly by me, to tell me so 
honestly at once. More fool I to send for 
you. I might have foreseen this, blockhead' 
as I am ! but you deal fairly by me, Wright: 
so I cannot complain, and will not, happenr 
what may. Let him who can win her wear 
her. We start fair; for though I have had* 
the advantage of a first acquaintance, you aie' 
jQUcb the handsomest man of the two ;> and' 
that goes for a gieat deal with some ladies, 
tliragh not perhaps with Alicia Barton.*^ ■-■'• 
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' Tliere, perhaps, you may find yourself 
mistaken/ replied Wright, with a sigiiifiL^ 
caiit look. 

* You do ii't aay 80? You don't think so? ' 
cried Marvel, with great emotion. 

' I say what I thiuk ; and, if I may 
trust a woman's looks, I Ve some reason for 
my thoughts.' 

Marvel took up the tankard which stood 
on the tahle, and swallowed down a hasty 
draught; and then said, though with an 
altered voice : 

* Cousin Wright, let him who can win 
her wear her, as I said before. I shan't 
quarrel with you if you deal fairly by me : 
so tell me honestly, did you never see her 
before tli^s moniing?' 

^ Never, as I am an honest man,' said 
Wright, laying his band upon his heart. 

^ Then, here's my hand for you,' saidf 
Marvel. ^ All's fair and handsome on your 
part Happen what nuty, aa I said befoofc^ 
I will not quaiTel wilih you. If she wa»: de- 
creed to fall in love with yoi^ at first sights 
why that's no fault of yours; and if she. 
tells me so. feirly, why no groat fault of hei's. 
Sttie^haa eaoQiu»ged me a Uttile ; but stHlt 
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women will change their minds, and I sfaill 
not call her a jilt if she speaks handsomely 
to me. It will go a little to my heart at 
first, no doubt ; but I shall bear it like a 
man, I hope ; and I shall not quarrel with 
you, cousin Wright, whatever else I do.' 

Marvel shook Wright's hand heartily; 
but turned away directly afterwards, to hide 
his agitation. 

* Why now, cousin Marvel, you are a 
good fellow ; that 's the truth of it,' said 
Wright. * Trust to mc ; and, if the girl is. 
what you think her, you shall have her: 
that I promise you.' 

* That's more than you can promise,, 
being as you say as much in love as I am.' ' 

^ I say I 'm more in love than you are i 
but what then, I ask you ? ' 

* What then ! why, we cannot both have 
Alicia Barton.' 

* Very true. I would not have her if 
you would give her to me.' 

* Would not have her \ ' cried Marvel,, 
with a look of joyous astonishment : ^ but, 
did not you tell me you were in love with her? ' 

* Not I. You told it to yourself. I said 
Xwas inlaye; but cannot amaabe in low 
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with any woman in this whole world but 
Miss Barton?' 

Marvel capered about the room with the 
most lively expressions of delight, shook 
hands with his cousin, as if he would have 
pulled his arm off, and then suddenly stop- 
ping, said : 

* But what do you think of my Alicia ? 
Though you are not in love with her, I hope 
you think well of her ? ' 

^ I must see more of her before I am qua- 
lified to speak.' 

* Nay, nay, no drawbacks : out with it. 
I must know what you think of her at this- 
time being.' 

- * At this time being, then, I think she is 
what they call a coquet.' 

* Oh, there you are out, indeed, cousin 
Wright ! she 's more of what they call a 
prude than a coquet.' 

* To you, perhaps; but not tome, cousin. 
Let every one speak of her as they find,' re- 
plied Wright. 

Marvel grew warm in defence of Miss Bar- 
ton's prudery; and at last ended, by saying, 
'that he 'd stake his life upon it, she was 
DO jilt If she had taken, a fancy to you,- 
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Wright, she would honestly tell me so, Im 
convinced; and, when she finds you aie 
thinkingof another woman, her pride would 
soon make her think no more of you. T i& < 
but little she could have thought in the&w 
minutes you were in her company; and. it 
is my opinion she never thought of you at 
all. No offence.' 

* No offence, I promise you,' said Wright: 
^ but let us put her to the trial; do you keep . 
your own counsel; go on courting her your ■ 
own way, and let me go mine. Do n't ypu . 
say one word of my being here, in York; 
but put her oft' about the sale of Clover hill, . 
till such time as you are sure of her heartV 

To this proposal Marvel joyfully agreed; . 
and, as to the time of trial, Wright askei ' 
only one week. His cousin then told him i 
the new scheme, from which he expected ta^* 
make so much : it had been suggested by -. 
Alicia's brother. ^ I am to sell Clover hill; . 
and, with themoney thatlgetfor it^ Bartoiic . 
and I are to build and fit up atheati:^ in IAbt 
coin, ai;id b^ the managers ours^lvea. I as- 
SHie you, he says, and they aU say, I should 
make a figure on the stage : and Miss Bartcm 

nirlaispere^ m my h^^jngs that I skwiA • 
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make a capital Lothario/ added Manuel, 
throwing himself into a fitage attitude, and 
reciting, in a voice that made Wright start, 

^ Earthy Heaven, and fair Caiista, judge the combat/' 

* Very fine, no doubt,' said Wright: ^ but 
I am no judge of these matters ; only this I 
am sure of, that, with respect to selling Clo- 
ver hill, you had best go slowly to work, and 
aee what the sister is, before you trust to the 
brother/ It is not for my interest I very 
^well ki\ow, to advise you against this 
schema ; because, if I wanted to make cer- 
tain of your notcomipg in for my uncle's le- 
gacy, I could not take a better way than to 
urg? you to follow your fancy. For, say 
tjiat you Uy out all you have in the world on 
the building of this playhouse, and say that 
barton 's as honest a man as yourself : ob- 
sQiye, your playhouse canuot be built in less 
tjian a couple of years, and the interest of 
your money must be dead all that time ; and 
pray how are you to bring yourself up, by 
the end of the ten years ? Consider, there 
are but seven yqars of the time to come/ 

Marvel gave his cousin hearty thanks for 
\\l^ disinterested advice, but observed that 
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actors and managers of playhouses were, 4 
all men, they who were most likely to groi 
rich in a trice; that they often cleared man] 
hundreds in one night for their benefits 
that even, if he should tail to hit the public 
taste himself, as an actor, he was sure 
least, if he married the charming Alicia, that 

she would be a source of inexhaustibl 

wealth. ' Not,' added he, ' that I think of h«l 
in that light; for my soul is asmuchsiiperiol 
to mercenary considerations as her own.' 

* More, perhaps,' said Wright; but see-' 
ing fire flash in his cousin's eyes at thisin^ 
sinuation, he contented himself for the pre^ 
sent with the promise he had obtained, tha 
nothing should be concluded till the end 
one week ; that no mention should be 
to Miss Barton, or her brother, of 
arrival in town ; and that he should hai 
free liberty to make trial of the lady's trua 
and constancy, in any way he should think 
proper. Back to his friend the milliner's hir 

posted directly. Miss Barton was gone oal 

upon the race-ground, in Captain Mo wbra)^ 
curricle: in her absence, Wright was itf» 
ceived very graciously by the milliner, whOj 
had lodgings to let, and who readily agreetf 
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to let them to him for a week, as he offered 
half a guinea more than she could get from 
any body else. She fancied that he was deeply 
smitten with Miss Barton's charms, and en- 
couraged his passion, by pretty broad hints, 
that it was reciprocal. Miss Bartpn drank 
tea this evenmg with the milliner : Wright 
was of the party, and he was made to under- 
stand that others had been excluded : ^ for 
Miss Barton,' her friend observed, * was 
very nice as to her company/ 

Many dexterous efforts were made to in- 
duce Wright to lay open his heart ; for the 
dyer's lady had been cross-questioned as to 
his property in Lincolnshire, and she, being 
a lover of the marvellous, had indulged her- 
self in a little exaggeration ; so that he was. 
Gonsideredasaprize, and Miss Barton's ima-* 
gination settled the matter so rapidly, that 
she had actually agreed to make the milliner 
a handsome present on the wedding-day. 
Upon this hint, the milliner became anxious 
to push forward the affair. Marvel, she 
observed, hung back about the sale of his^ 
estate; and, as to Sir Plan tagenet Mowbray 'a 
son, he was bound hand and foot by his fa^ 
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ther, so couKi do notluQg genteel: besideiy 
bonourable matrimony was out of the quesfi 
tion there. 

All these things considered, tlie milliner • 
decision was, on perfectly prudential and 
virtuous motiv^in favour of Wright. IMijfc 
Barton's heart, to use her own luisapplieA 
term, spoke warmly iu his favour; tor h 
was, without any comparison, tlie hani 
Mmest of her lovers; and lus simplicitya 
apparentignoranceof the world were rathei 
recommendations than objections. 

Upon her second interview with hiin, ; 
liad, however, some reason to suspect thai 
his simplicity was not so great as she ha 
imagined. She was surprised to obseri 
that, notwithstanding all their artful hiutfl 
Wright came to nothing like a positive prd 
posal, noreven to any declaration of his pal 
sion. The next day slie was yet more astc 
nished; for Wrigiit, thougli lie kttcw 
was a full hour in the niilliuer's shop, nevfii 
matle the slightest attempt to see her; naj 
in the eveuiug, he mother on tlie publl 
walk, and passed witliout more notice tl 
a formal bow, and without turning his hei 
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back to look after her : though she was 
flirting with a party of gentlemen, expressly 
for the purpose of exciting his jealousy. 

Another consultation was held with her 
friend the milliner : ^ These men are terrible 
creatures to deal with/ said her confidant 
' Do you know, my dear creature, tliis man, 
simple as he looks, has been very near tak- 
ing us in. Would you believe it? he is ab- 
solutely courting a Lincolnshire lady for a 
wife. He wrote a letter to her, my dear 
Alicia^ this morning, and begged me to let 
my boy run with if to the post-office. I 
winded and winded, saying he was mighty 
anxious about the letter, and so on, till, at 
4he last, ^out comes the trath. Then I 
-touched him^ about you : but he said, " an 
actress was not fit for a farmer*s wife, and 
that you had too many admirers already.*" 
Vou see, my dear creature, that he has none 
of the thoughts we built upon. Depend 
wpoiLit, he is a shrewdman, and knows what 
he is about; so, aar we cannot do better than 
Marvel, my advice— ' 

* Your advice!' interrupted Miss Barton; 
* I ^ail follow no advice but my own.' She 
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walked up and down the smsill parlour, in 
great agitation. 

' Do as you please, my dear; but remem- 
ber 1 cannot afford to lay out of uiy money 
to all eternity. The accoui\t between us has 
run up to a great sum ; the dresses were 
such as never were made up before in York, 
and must be paid for accordingly, as you 
must be sensible, Miss Barton. And when 
you have an opportunity of estabiisliing 
yourself so handsomely, and getting all your 
debts paid; and when your brother, who was 
here an hour ago, presses tlie match with 
Mr. Marvel so much; it is very strange and 
unaccountable of you to say, "you will take 
nobody's advice but your own;" and to fall 
in love ma am, as you are doing, as fast as 
you can, with a person who has no serious 
intentions, and is going to be maiTied to 
another woman. For shame, Miss Barton; 
is this behaving with proper propriety? Be- 
sides, I've really great regard for that poor 
young man that you have been making a 
fool of : I 'm sure he is desperately in love 
with you.' 

* Then let him show it, and sell Clover 
hill/ said Miss Barton. 
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* Her mind balanced betwixt avarice and 
-what she called love. She had taken a fancy 
to Wright; and his present coldness rather 
increased than diminished her passion : he 
played his part so well, that she could not tell 
how to decide. In the mean time^ the milr 
liner pressed for her money ; and Alicia's 
brother bullied loudly in favour of Marvel : 
he had engaged the milliner, whom he was 
courting, to support his opinion. Marvel, 
though with much difficulty, stood his 
ground, and refused to sell Clover hill, till he 
should be perfectly sure that Miss Barton 
wouldmarry him, and till his relation should 
iOrrive in town, and give his consent. 
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Mr. Barton and the milliner now agreed, 
that if fair means would not bring the 
charming Alicia to reason, others must be 
used ; and it was settled that she should be 
arrested for her debt to the milliner, which 
was upwards of fifty pounds. ^ She knows,' 
this considerate brother, * that I have 
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neither the power nor the will to pay tlic 
money. Sir Plantagenet's son is as poor as 
Job; so she must have recourse to Manuel; 
and, if she gives him proper encouragement^ 
he 11 pay the money in a trice. A? to this 
man, who todges with you, let her apply to 
him if she lites it; she will soon see how he 
will answer her. By your account he is a 
shrewd fellow, and not like our friend 
Marvel.' 

On Friday morning the charming Alicia 
was arrested, at the suit of her dear frieHd 
and confidant, the milliner. The arrest was 
made in the milliner's shop. Alicia wcRsld 
doubtless have screamed and ^stinted, with 
very becoming spirit and grace, if any spec- 
tators had been present: but there was no 
one in the shop to admire or pity. She 
rushed with dishevelled hair, and all the stage 
show of distraction, into AV right's apart- 
ment; but, alas! lie was not to be found. 
She then composed herself, and wrote the 
following note to Marvel : 

« 90 — MARVEi, £S<^ 8tc. 

^' At the Cheat Mam. 
• ''Miicba^ithui^tstkedeliiea^ and wounds 
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** the pride of Alicia, she is compelled, by 
** the perfidy of a bosom friend of her own 
sex, to apply for assistance and protection 
to one who will feel for the indignity that 
** has been shown her. How will his gene- 
•' rous nature shudder, when he hears that 
<* she is on the point of being dragged to a 
loathsome dungeon, for want of the paltry 
sum of fifty pounds ! Retrospection may 
** convince the man of her heart, that her 
** soul is superior to mercenary considera- 
'* tions; else, she would not now b« reduced 
" so low in the power of her enemies : she 
" scarcely knows what she writes — her heart 
" bleeds— her brain is on fire ! 

^' Celestial founds ! Peace dawns upon my soul, 
'^ And every pain grows less. Oh ! gentle Altamont^ 
^' Think not too hardly of me when I' m gone, 
" But pity me« Had I but early known. 
Thy wond'rous worth, thou excellent young man. 
We had been happier both. Now 't is too late. 
** And yet my eyes take pleasure to behold thee ! 
<' Thou art their last dear object. —Mercy, Heav'n! 

" Your affectionate, 

" And (shall I confess it ?) 
" Too aflfectionate, 

'' Alicia." 

TOL. I. I 
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IVlirvel was settling some accounts with 
Wright, when this note was put into hi* 
hands : scarcely had he glanced his eye oveT 
it when he started up, seized a parcel ofbank 
notes, which lay on the table, and was rush- 
ing out of the room. Wright caught hold 
of his arm, and stopped him by force. 

* Where now? What now, Marvel?' said 
he. 

* Do not stop me, Wright ! I will not be 
stopped! She has been baibarously usedl 
Theyare dragging her to prison, — They have 
driven her almost ou"*. of her senses. I must 
go to hei' this instant.' 

' Well, well, do 'nt go without your ha^ 
man, for the people in the street will take 
you for a lunatic. May a friend see this leU 
ter tliat has driven ^ou out of your senses?* 

Marvel put it into Wright's hands, whO 
read it with wonderful composure; and 
when he came to the end of it, only said — 
*Hura!' — 

* Hum,' repeated Marvel, provoked be- 
yond measure: 'you have no humanity. 

^ You are most strangely prejudiced. Youare 
H worse tlian Goodenough. Whydoyoufol- 1 
K iow mer' continued he, observing th^< 'J 
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Wright was coming after him, across the 
inn-yard into the street. 

* I follow you to take care of you,* said 
Wright, calmly: 'and, though you do stride 
on at such a rate, I '11 be bound to keep up 
With you." 

He suffered Marvel to walk on at his own 
pace for the length of two streets, without 
jsaying another word; but just as they were 
turning the corner into the square where the 
milliner lived, he again caught hold of his 
cousin's arm, and said to him : 

* Hark you, Marvel, will you trust me 
with those bank notes that you have in your 
pocket; and will you let me step on to the 
milliner's and settle this business for you ? 
I see it will cost you fifty pounds, but that 
I cannot help. You may think yourself 
well off: 

* Fifty pounds ! What are fifty pounds?' 
cried Marvel, hurrying forwarda, ^ You sec 
Jiiat my Alicia must be superior to merce* 
nary considerations; for, though she knows 
I have a good fortune, that could not de- 
cide her in my favour^' 

* No, because she fancies that I have a 

iietter fortune ; and besides (for there are 

i2 
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times whena man mustspeakplainly) I've* 
notion she would at this miuute sooner be 
my mistress than your wife, if the thing 
were fairly tried. She'll take your money as 
fest as you please; and I may take her as 
fast as I please.' 

Incensed at these words, Marvel could 
scarcely restrain his passion within bounds; 
but Wright, without being moved, conti- 
nued to speak. 

' Nay then, cousin, if you do 'nt believe 
me, put it to the test! 

' I '11 wait here, at this woollen draper's, 
where I am to dine ; do you go on to your 
milliner's, and say what you please, only let 
me have my turn for half an hour this even- 
ing; and, if I am mistaken in the lady, I'll 
freely own it, and make all due apology.' 

In the afternoon, Marvel came to Wright 
with a face full of joy and triumph. ' Go 
to my Alicia now, cousin Wright,' said 
he, ' I defy you. She is at her lodging. — ■ 
She has promised to marry mc ! I am the ^ 
happiest man in the world ! ' 

Wright said not a word, but departed^! 
Now he had in his pocket an unanswered J 
billet doux, which had been laid upon hit 1 
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table the preceding night : the billet doux 
had no name to it; bat, from all he had re- 
marked of the lady's manners towards him, 
he could not doubt that it was the charming 
Alicia's. He was determined to have posi- 
tive proof, however, to satisfy Marvel's mind 
completely. The note which he had re- 
ceived was as follows; 

" What can be the cause of your cruel 
** and sudden change, towards one of Whom 
** you lately appeared to tliink so partially? 
'* A certain female friend may deceive you, 
^' by false representations : do not trust to 
** her, but learn the real sentiments of a fond 
** heart from one who knows not how to 
" feign. Spare the delicacy of your victim, 
•* and guess her name." 

To this note, from one " who knew not 
" how to feign," Wright sent the following 
reply : 

" If Miss Barton knows any thing of a 
** letter, that was left at Mrs. Stokes's the 
•* milliner's last night, she may receive an 
" answer to her questions from the bearer ; 
" who, being no scliolar, hopes she Avill 
'* not take no offence at the shortness of 
** these lines, but satisfy him iu the honour 
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'^ of drinking tea with her, who waits below 
" stairs for an answer.'* 

The charming Alicia allowed him the 
honour of drinking tea with her ; and was 
delighted with the thoughts that she had at 
last caught him- in her snares. The moment 
she had hopes of him, she resolved to break 
her promise to Maivel ; and by making a 
merit of sacrificing to Wright all his rivals, 
she had no do«ibt that she should work sa 
successfully upon his vanity as to. induce 
him to break off his treaty with the Lincoln- 
shire lady. 

Wright quietly let her go on with the no- 
tion that she had the game in her own 
hands; at length, he assumed a very serious 
look, like one upon tlie point of forming 
some grand resolution; and turning half 
away from her, said : 

* But now, look ye. Miss Barton ; I am 
not a sort of man who would like to be 
made a fool of. Here I 'm told half the gen- 
tlemen of York aie dying for you; and, as 
your friend Mrs. Stokes informed — ' 

* Mrs. Stokes is not my friend, but tlie 
basest and most barbarous of enemies/ cried 
Alicia. 
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* Why now, this is strange ! She vrsm 
your friend yesterday ; and how do I know 
but a woman may change as quick^ and 
as short, about her lovers as about her 
friends ? ' 

* I can: never change ; fear nothing/ said 
Alicia, tenderly. *. 

* But let me finish whati wassayingabout 
Mrs. Stokes ; she told me something about 
one Mr. Marvel, I think they call him '^ no W- 
what iMdl that ?' 

* Nothing: he is a foolish young man; 
who WHS desperately in love with me, that 's 
all, and offered to marry me; but, as I told 
bim, I am superior to mercenary considera* 
<ions/ 

* And is the affair broke off, then?' said 
Wright, looking her full in the face. * That's 
in one word what I must be Sure of: for I 
amnot a man that would choose to be jilted. 
Sit you down and pen me a farewell to that 
same foolish young fellow. I am a plain^ 
spoken man, and now you have my mind.*. 

Miss Barton was now persuaded that alt 
Wright's coldness had proceeded from jea- 
lousy : blinded by her passions, and alarmed 
by the idea that this- was the moment iat 
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which she must cither secure or for ever 
abandon Wright and his fortune, she coa- 
sentedto his proposal, and wrote the follow- 
ing tender adieu to Marvel; 

" TO MARVEL, ESQ. &C. 

" At the Green Man. 

'" SIR, 

" Circumstances have occurred, since I 
" had last the honour of seeing you, which 
" make it impossible thati shouldeverthink 
" of you more, 

"' Alicia Barton.' 

Wrightsaidhewas perfectly satisfied with 
this note ; and all that lie now desired wa* 
to be himself the bearer of it to Marvel. 

'He is a hot-headed young man,' said 
Alicia; ' he will perhaps quarrel with you( 
let me send tlie letter by a messenger of mj 
own. You do'nt know him; you will n< 
he able to find him out. Besides, why wi 
you deprive me of your company? Cannol 
another carry this note as well as you.?/ 

' None shall carry it but myself/ si 
Wright, holding fast his prize. She v 
apprehensi\e of losing him for ever, if" shjj 
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opposed what she thought his jealous hu- 
mour; so she struggled no longer to hold 
him, but bade him make haste to return to 
his Alicia. 

He returned no more; hut the next morn- 
ing she received from him the follo\ving 
note : 

" TO Miss ALICJA BARTON, &C. 
" MADAM, 

" Circumstances have occurred, since I 
had last the honour of seeing you, which 
make it impossible that I should ever 
'* think of you more. 

" John Wright. 

" P. S. My cousin, Marvel, thanks you 
•* for your note. Before you receive this, 
" he will have left York wiser than he came 
" into it by fifty guineas and more." 

* Wiser by more than fifty guineas, I 
hop^' said Marvel, as he rode out of town, 
early in the morning. * I have been on the. 
point of being finely taken in ! I 'm sure this. 
will be a lesson to me as long as I live. I 
shall never forget your good nature, and. 
steadiness to. me, Wright. Now, if it had 
not b<?cn for you, I might have been mar- 

15 
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lied to this jade; and have given her and 
her brother every thing 1 'm worth in the 
world. Well, well, this is a lesson I shall 
remember. I've felt it sharply enougk 
Now I '11 turn myliead to my business again, 
if I can. How Goodenough would laugh at 
me if he knew this story. But I '11 make up 
for all the foolish things I have done yet 
before I die; and I hope, before I die, I may 
be able to show you, cousin "Wright, hoi^ 
much I am obliged to you : that would be 
greater joy to me even than getting by my 
own ingenuity my uncle Pearson's ten thou- 
sand pound legacy. Do, Wright, find out 
something I can do for you, to make amend*- 
for all the trouble I Ve given you, and all. 
the time I have made you waste: do, tliere'l 
a good fellow.' 

" Well then,' said Wright, * I do 'nt wanf 
to saddle you with an obligation. You shall 
pay me in kind directly, since you are so do** 
sirous of it I told you I was in love: yon 
shall come with me and see my mistress, ti^ 
give me your opinion of her. Every maJtt 
can be prudent for his neighbour : even yon 
no doubt can,' added Wright, laughing. 

Wright's mistress was a Miss Banks, only 
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daughter to a gentleman who had set up an 
apparatus for manufacturing woad. Mr. 
Banks's house was in their way home, and i 
they called there. Tliey knocked several 
times at the door, before any one answered : 
at last a boy came to hold their horses, who 
told them that Mr. Banks was dead, and that ' 
nobody could be let into the house. The 
boy knew nothing of the matter, except that 
his master died he believed of a sort of a fit; : 
-and that his young mistress was in great 
grief: * which I 'm mortal sorry for,' added' 
he ; ' for she he's kind hearted and civil 
spoken, and moreover did give me the- very, 
shoes I have on my feet/ 

* I wish I could see her,' said Wright: 
* I might be some comfort to her/ 

• * Might ye so, Master? If that the -thing .; 
be so,' said the boy, looking earnestly in . 
Wright's fiice, ^ I '11 do my best endeavours/ 

He fan offat full speed through the back 
yard, but returned to learn the gentleman's • 
name, which he had forgotten to ask; and 
presently afterwards he brought hw answer* 
*It was written with pencily and witK ^^^ 
ttemhl]T>g band, . 
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" Wy dear Mr. Wright, I cannot see yon 
now : I)ut you shall hear fiom me as soona* 
I am able to give an answer to your last. 
" S. Bakks." 

The words, " My dear," were half rub* 
'bed out: but they were visible enough to 
his eyes. Wright turned his horse's head 
liomewards, and Marvel and he rode away. 
His heart was sofuUthathccouldnot speak, 
and he did not hear what Marvel said to 
comfort him. As they were thus ridiug oa. 
ilowiy, they heard a great noiseofhorsemeo 
behind them; and looking back, they 
a number of farmers, who were riding after 
them. As they drew near, Wright's atten- 
tion was roused by hearing tlie name of 
Banks frec|nently repeated. ' Wiiat news, 
neighbouir' said Marvel. 

' The news is that Mr. Banks is dead; 
lie died of an apoplectic fit, and has left his 
danghtera power o'money, they say. Happy 
the man who gets her ! Good morrow to 
you, gentlemen, we're in haste home. 

After receiving this intelligence, Wright 
read his mistress's note over again, and ob« 
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served that he was not quite pleased to see 
the words "My dear" half rubbed out. 
Marvel exclaimed, * Have nothing more to 
do with her ; that 's my advice to you : for 
I would not marry any woman for her for- 
tune; especially if she thought she was do- 
ing me a favour. If she loved you, she 
would not have rubbed out those words at 
such a time at this.' 

* Stay a bit,' said Wright ; * we shall be 
better able to judge by and by.' 

A week passed away, and Wright heard 
nothing from Miss Banks ; nor did he at- 
tempt to see her, but waited as patiently as 
he could for her promised letter. At last 
it came. The first word was " Sir." That 
was enough for Marvel, who threw it down 
with indignation when his cousin showed 
it to him. • Nay, but read it, at least,' said 
Wright 

"SIB, 

" My poor father's affairs have been lefb 
in great disorder ; and instead of the fortune 
which you might have expected with me, I 
shall have little or nothing. The creditors 
have been very kind to me ; and I hope in 
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time to pay all just debts. I have be^i much 
hurried with business, or should have written 
sooner. Indeed it is no pleasant task to me 
to write at all, on this occasion. I cannot ^ 
unsay what I . have said to you in former 
times; for I think the same of you as ever 
I did : but I know that I am not now a fit 
match for you as to fortune, and would not 
hold any man to his word, nor could value 
any man enough to marry him, who would 
break it Therefore it will be no grief for . 
me to break off witli you if such should be 
your desire. And no blame shall be thrown 
upon you by my friends ; for I will take 
the refusal upon myself I know the terms 
of your uncle'^ will, and the great reason . 
you have to wish for a good fortune Avith 
your wife ; so it is very natural — I mean . 
very likely, you may not choose to be bur— 
thened with a woman who has none.. Pray 
speak ypur mind freely to, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

"^8. Btanks.'*. 

Marvel had no sooner read tins lette i 
tiian he advised his friend Wrjgkt to maory/ 
Miss Banks* dicoetly* 
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' That is what I have deternilhed to do/ 
said Wright : * for I don't .think money tlie 
first thing in the world ; and I would sooner 
give up my uncle Pearson s legacy this minute 
than break my word to any woman, much 
less to one that I love ; as I do JMLss Banks 
better now than ever. I have just heard 
from the steward, who brought this letter, 
how handsomely and prudently she has be- 
haved to other people, as well as to myself: 
by which I can judge most safely. She has 
paid all the debts that were justly due; and 
has sold even the gig, which I know she 
wished to keep : but, seeing that it was not 
suited to her present circumstances, heF 
^ good sense has got the better. Now, to 
my mind, a prudent wife, even as to money 
matters, may turn out a greater treasure to 
^ man than what they call a great fortane.' 
With these sentiments Wright married 
Miss Banks, who was indeed a very pru« 
dent amiable girl. Goodenough sneered- 
at tliis match ; and ob^rved diat he had 
always foretold Wright would be taken in, 
sooner or later. Goodenough was- now in 
his thirty second year ; and as he had always 
determined to marry preci^ly at this ag^ 
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he began to look about for a wife. He cliose^ 
a widow, said to be of a xery close saving - 
temper : she was neither young, handsom^j 
nor agreeable ; but then she was rich ; 
it was Goodenough's notion that the niaiaj 
chance slionkl be first considered, in matrt 
mony as in every thing else. No^v this no! 
table dame was precisely of his way of tliink- 
ing ; but she had more shrewdness than her 
lover, and slie overreached him in the bar- 
gain : her fortune did not turn out to be 
above one lialf of what report had repre- 
sented it; her temper was worse than even; 
her enemies said it was ; and tlie time that 
was daily wasted in trifling disputes be*; 
tween this well matched pair was worti 
more than all the petty savings made by her 
avaricious habits. 

Goodenough cursed himself ten times a 
day, during the honey-moon ; but as 1 
didnotUkc to let the neighbours know howi 
far he had been out\vitted, he held hiifj 
tongue witli the fortitude of a martyr; an4 
his partisans all commended him for mak^ 
ing so prudent a match. 

Ay, ay,* said they: 'there's Wrightylj 
who might have had this \ery woman, ha^ 
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gone and married a girl without a sliillmg, 
with all his prudence ; and, as to Marvel^ 
he will surely be bit/ Tliere they were 
mistaken. Marvel was a person capable of 
learning from experience; and he never for- 
got the lesson that he had received from 
the charming Alicia. It seemed to havie 
sobered him completely. 



CHAPTER IV. 

About this time, Mr. James Harrison, an 
eminent dyer, uncle to Wright's friend of 
that name at York, came to settle near Clo- 
ver hill; and, as Marvel was always inclined 
to be hospitable, he assisted his new neigh* 
hour with many of those little conveniences, 
which money cannot always command at 
the moment they are wanted. The dyer 
was grateful ; and, in return for Marvel's 
civilities, let Marvel into many of the my- 
steries of the dying business, which he was 
anxious to understand. Scarcely a day past 
without his calling on Mr. James Harrison. 
Now, Mr. Harrison had a daughter, Lucy, 
who was young and pretty ; and Marvel 
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thought her more and more agreeable every 
time he saw her ; but, as he told Wright, be 
was determined not to fall in love witliher, 
until he was quite sure that she was good 
for something. A few weeks after he had 
been acquainted with her, he had an op* 
portunity of seeing her tried. Mrs. Isaac 
Harrison, the dyer of York's lady, came to 
spend a week with her at the Christmas 
hoHdays; !Mis$ Melicent, or as she was 
commonly called, Milly Harrison, accom* 
panied her mother: she, having a more 
fashionable air than Lucy, and having 
learned to dance from a London dancing 
master, thought herself so much her supe* 
rior, that sheought to direct herin all things^ 
Miss Milly, the Sunday after her arrival, ap- 
peared at church in a bonnet that charmed 
half the congregation ; and a crowd of farm* 
ers' wives and daughters, tlie moment churck 
was over, begged the favour of Miss Milly. 
to tell them were and how such a bonnet 
could be got, and how much it would cost. 
It was extravagantly dear ; and those mo» 
thers who had any prudence were frightened 
at the price : but the daughters were of opi- 
nion that it was the cheapest, as well as 
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prettiest thing that ever was seen or heard 
of; and Miss Miliy was commissioned to 
write immediately to York to bespeak fifteen 
bonnets exactly like her own. This transac- 
tion was settled before they had left the 
churchyard ; and Miss Milly was leaning 
upon a tomb-stone to write down the names 
' 0f those who were most eager to have their 
bonnets before the next Sunday, when 
\7right and Marvel came up to the place 
where the crowd was gathered, and they 
saw what was going forward. 

Miss Barber, Miss Cotton, Miss Lamb, 
Miss Dishley, Miss Trotter, Miss Hull, Miss 
Parker, Miss Bury, Miss Oxley, &c. &c^ 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
each, in their turn, peeped anxiously over 
Miss Milly 's shoulder, to make themselves 
sure that their names were in the happy 
list- Lucy Harrison, alone, stood, Avith a 
composed countenance, in the midst of 
the agitated group. * Well, cousin Lucy,^ 
what say you now ? Shall I bpspeak a bon- 
net for you ; Hey ? — Do you know,' cried 
Miss Milly, turning to the admirers of hei: 
bonnet, ^ Do you know that I offered to 
bespeak one yesterday for Lucy ; and she 
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was 80 stingy she would not let me, because 
it was too dear?' 'Too dear! Could you 
conceive it?' repeated the young ladies, 
joining in a scornful titter. All eyes were 
now fixed upon Lucy, who blushed deeply, 
but answered, with gentle steadiness, that 
she really could not afford to lay out so 
much money upon a bonnet; and that she 
"would rather not have her name put down 
in the list. 

' She 'a a good prudent girl,' whispered 
Wright to Marvel. 

' And very pretty, I am sure, X never saw 
her look, so pretty as at this instajit," replied 
Marvel in a low voice, 

' Please yourself, child,' said Miss Milly, 
throwing back her head with much disdain; 
* hut Tm sure you'll please nobody else with 
such a dowdy thing as that you have oii. 
Lord! I should like to see her walk thi 
streets of York, on a Sunday, that figure! 
I/>rd ! how Mrs, Stokes would laugh [ ' 

Here she paused, and several of her fitkjl 
audience were stn-ick with the terrible idi 
of being laiighed at by a person whom th( 
had never seen, and whom they were nev< 
likely to sec ; and transporting thei 
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3elves in imagination into the streets of 
York, felt all the horror of being stared at, 
in an unfashionable bonnet, by Mrs. Stokes, 

" ^ Gracious me! Miss Milly, do pray be sure 
to have mine sent front York afore next 
Sunday,' cried one of the country belles: 
* and, gracious me ! do n't forget mine. Miss 
Milly,' was reiterated by every voice but 
Lrucy's, as the crowd followed Miss Harri* 
fion out of the churchyard. Great was the 

'■ contempt felt for her by the company ; but 
she was proof against their ridicule, and 
calmly ended, as she began, with saying, * I 
cannot aiFord it' 

* She is a very prudent girl,' repeated 
Wright, in a low voice, to Marvel. 

* But I hope this is not stinginess,' whis- 
pered Marvel. * I would not marry such a 
stingy animal, as Goodenough has taken to 
wife, for all the world. . Do you know she 
has half starved the servant boy that lived 
with them? There he is, yonder, getting 
over the style; did you ever see such a mise- 
rable looking creature? — He can tell you 
fifty stories of Dame Goodenough's stingi- 
ness. I would not marry a stingy woman 
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for the whole world. I hope Lucy Harri- 
«on is not sting}'.' 

* Pray, Mrs. Wright,* said Marvers friend, 
turning to his wife, who had been standing 
beside him, and who had not yet said one 
word, * what may j^our opinion be ? ' 

^ My opinion is, that she is as generous a 
girl as any upon earth/ said Mrs. Wright; ' 
* and I liave good reason to say so.' 

* How ? W liat ? ' said Marvel eagerly. 

* Her father lent my poor father five liun- 
■dred pounds : and, at the meeting of tlie 
creditors after his death, Mr. Harrison wai 
very earnest to have the money paid, because 
it was his daughter's fortune. When he 
found that it could not be had immediately, 
he grew extremely angry ; but Lucy paci- 
fied him, and told him that she was sure I 
should pay the money honestly, as soon as 
I could ; and that she would willingly wait 
to have it paid at a hundred pounds a year 
for my convenience. I am more obliged to 
her, for the handsome way in which she 
trusted to me, than if she had given me half 
the money. I shall never forget it.* 

* I hope you forgive her for not buying 
tlie bonnet ? ' said Wright to Marvel. 
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* For^ve her ! ay ; now I love her for 
it,' said Marvel ; ^ now I know that she is 
not stingy/ 

From this day forward, Marvel's attach- 
iOfient to Lucy rapidly increased. One even** 
iu^ he was walking in the fields with Lucy 
4md Miss Milly, who played off her finest 
York airs to attract his admiration, when 
•the following dialogue passed between them: 
■^ La.! cousin Lucy,^ said Miss M|llicent, 
•^ when shall we get you to York ? I long 
to show you a little of the world, and to in- 
"troduceyou to my friend Mrs. Stokes, tli«* 
anilliner.' 

* My father says that he does not wish 
that I should be acquainted with Mrs. 
Stokes,' said Lucy. 

* YcMir father! Nonsense, child. Your 
&ther has lived ail his life in the country, 
lihe Lord knows where ; he has not lived in 
York, as I have ; so how can he know any 
.thing upon earth of the world? what we 
eall the wodd, I mean/ 

^ I do not know, cousin Milly, whatycm 
call the world.; but I think that he knows 
more of Mrs. Stokes than I do; and I shall 
trust t# his opinioui for I never knew him 
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speak ill of any body without Iiavlug good 
reason for it. Besides, it is my duty tfi 
obey my father.' 

'Duty! La! Gracious me! She talks ai 
if she was a baby in leading strings,' cried 
Miss Milly, laughing; but she was morti- 
fied at observing tliat Marvel did not join, 
as she had expected, in the laugh: so she 
added, in a scornful tone, ' Perhaps I 'm itt 
the wrong box ; and that Mr. Marvel is oq| 
of them that admires pretty babies in 
ing strings.' 

' I am one of those that admire a gqoA 
daughter, I confess,' said Marvel ; ' and,' 
said he, lowering his voice, ' that love her 
too.' 

Miss Milly coloured with anger, and 
Lucy with an emotion that she had never 
felt before. As they returned home, thejT- 
met Mr. Harrison, and the moment Marvd 
espied him he quitted the ladies. 

' I Ve something to say to you, Mr. Har- 
rison. I should be glad to speak a fei 
words to you in private, if you please^' 
cried he, seizing his arm, and leading hi] 
4own^by lane. 
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Mr. Harrison was all attentiori; but Mar- 
vel began to gainer primroses, instead' of 
•peaking. 

- * Well/ said Mr. Harrison, * did you bring 
Xne here to see you gather primroses ? * 
, . After smellihg the flowers twenty tifnes, 
Imd placing them in twenty different forms; 
BCarvel at last threw them on the bank, and^ 
with a sudden effort, exclaimed, 

* You have a daughter, Mr. James Kar- 



on.' 



* I know I have ; and I thank God fof 

^ So you have reason to do ; for a mor^ 
l«|<inely girl, and a better, in my opinioti; 
atltiver existed.* 

' ^ One must not praise one's own, or I 
jgiiould agiee with you,' said the pr^ud' fbi 

. Ag^n there was silence. And again Mar- 
vel picked up'his primroses,- 

* In short,' said he, 'Mr. Harrison^ Would 
^I0u like me for a son^nJaw ? * 

* Would Lucy like you for a husbatid ? I 
soiuBt know that first,' said the good fathei^. 

' That is what I do not know,' replied 
'Man%l; 'but, if I was to^^ aalc hee, she 
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would ask you, I am sure, whetlier you 
would like me tor a son-in-law.' 

* At this rate, we shall never get for- 
wards/ said Harrison. 'Go you back .to jMiss 
Milly, and send my Lucy here to me.' 

We shall not tell how Lucy picked .up the 
flowers, which had been her lover's grand 
resource; nor how often •she blushed upon 
the occasion : she acknowledged that she 
thought Mr. Marvel xery agreeable^ but that 
she was afraid to marry a person who had 
80 little steadiness. That she had heard of 
a great number of schemes, undertaken by 
him, which liad failed; or which he had 
given up as hastily as he had begun thenL 
* Besides,* said she, ' may be he might I 
change his mind about me as well as about V 
other things ; for I Vc heard from my cousin 
Milly — I 've heard — that — he was in love, 
not very long since, witli an actress in York. 
Do you think this is all tiiie r ' 

' Yes, I know it is all true,* said Mr. 
Harrison ; * for he told me so himself. He 
is an honest open hearted young man ; but 
I think as you do,' child, that we cannot be 
sure of his steadiness.' 

When Marvel heard from Mr. Harrison 
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tlie result of this conversation, he was in- 
spired with the strongest desire to convince 
Lucy that he was capable of perseverances 
To the astonishment of all who knew him, 
or who thought that they knew him, he 
settled steadily to business; and, for a 
whole twelvemonth, no one heard him speak 
of any new scheme. At the end of this time, 
he renewed his proposal to Lucy; saying 
that he hoped she would now have some de- 
pendence upon his constancy to her, since 
she had seen tlie power she had over his 
mind. Lucy was artless and affectionate, 
as well ajs prudent.: now that her only real 
objection to the match Avas lessened, she 
did not 4:orment him to try her power ; but 
acknowledged her attachment to him, and 
they were married. 

Six Plantagenet Mowbray's agent was 
-much astonished, that Lu<:y did not prefer 
him, because he was a much richer man 
than Pierce Marvel : and Miss^Milly Harri- 
son was also astonished, that Mr. Marvel 
did not prefer her to such a country girl a^ 
Lucy ; especially when she had a thousand 
pounds more to her fortune. But, notwith* 

K 2 
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Standing all this astonishment, Marvel and 
his wife were perfectly happy. 

It was now the fifth year after old Mr. 
Pearson's death. Wright was at this time 
the richest of the three nephews ; for the 
money that he had laid out in draining 
Holland fen began to bring him in twenty 
per cent As to Marvel, he had exchanged 
some of his finest acres for the warren d 
silver sprigs^ the common full of thistlei; 
and the marsh full of reeds : he had lost 
many guineas by his sheep and their jackets^ 
and many more by his ill fenced plantationt^ 
$0 that, counting all the losses from the 
failure of his schemes and the waste of his 
time, he was a thousand pounds poorer 
than when he first came |nto possession (tf I 
Clover hill. 

Goodenough was not, according to the 
most accurate calculations, one shilling 
richer or poorer than when he first begioi 
the world. ' Slow and sure,' said his friends: 
' fair and softly goes fer in a day. What he 
has he '11 hold fast ; that 's more than MiU^ 
vel ever did, and may be moK than Wright 
will do in the end. He dabbles a little ip 
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ejpperments, as he calls them : this he has 
learnt from his friend Marvel ; and this will 
come to no good/. 

About this time, there was some appear*^ 
flace of a scarcity in England ; and many 
&nners set an unusual quantity of potatoes, 
in hopes that they would bear a high price 
llie. ensuing season. Goodenough, who 
ifi^red and hated every thing that was called 
a speculation, declared, that, for his part» 
lie would not set a ridge more than he used 
to do. What had always done for him and 
Im should do for him still. With this re- 
fielUtion, he began to set his potatoes 2 Mar^* 
vel said to him, whilst he was at work, 
• Cousin Goodenough, I would advise you 
not to set the shoots that are at the bottom 
of these potatoes ; for, if you do, they won^t 
he good for any thing. This is a secret I 
learned last hatvest home, from one of my 
Irish haymakers. I tried the experiment 
upon a few ridges last year, and found the 
poor fellow was quite right. I have giveu 
kim a guinea for his information ; and it 
will be worth a great deal more to me and 
my neighbours.' 

^ May be so/ said Goodenough ; ' but 
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I shall set my own potatoes my own wa;ft' 
I thank you, cousin Marvel, for I take it the 
old way 's best, and I '1! never folio wno otha/ 

Marvel saw that it was in vain to attCTwpt 
to convince Goodeuough : therefore he left 
him to his old ways. The consequence was, 
tliat Goodenough and his family ate the 
worst potatoes in the whole country this 
year ; and Marvel cleared abwe two hundred 
pounds by twenty acres of potatoes, set 
according to his friend the Irishman's 
iiiirections. 

Tliis was tlie first speculation of Ma^ 
vel's which succeeded; because it was the 
first which had been begun with prudence, 
and pursued witli steadiness. His informa- 
tion ill the first instance was good ; it came 
from a person who had actually tried the 
experiment, and who had seen it tried by 
others j and when he was convinced of the 
feet, lie applied his knowledge at the proper 
time, boldly extended his experiment, and 
succeeded. This success raised him ii 
■opinion even of his enemies. His iri 
'Wright, heartily rejoiced at it; but Go( 
enough sneered, arid said to Wright, 'Wl 
Marvel has gained this year he '11 lose bi 
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some scheme the next. I dare to say, now, 
he has some new scheme or another brewing 
m his brains at tliis very moment. Ay — 
Look, here he comes,.with two bits of rags 
in his hand. — Now for it ! ' 

Marvel came up. to them with great eager-r 
ness in his looks ; and, showing two freshly 
dyed patterns of cloth, said, ^ Which of these 
two blues is the brightest ? ' 

* That in your left handj' said Wright; 
^ it is a beautiful blue.' 

Marvel rubbed his hands Ivith an air of 
triumph ; but, restraining his joy, he ad- 
dressed himself to Wright in a composed 
voice. 

* My dear Wright, I have many obliga-^ 
tions to you ; and, if I have any good, for- 
tune, you shall be the first to share it with 
me. As for you, cousin- Goodenough, I 
do n't bear malice against you for laughing 
at me and my herons' feathers, and my sil- 
ver sprigs, and my sheep's jackets, and my 
diistles : shake hands, man; you shall have 
a^ share in ouc scheme, if you please.' 

' L do n't please to have no share at all in 
none of your schemes, cousin Marvel : I 
thank you kindly,' said Goodenough. 

K 4 
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^ Uacl not vou better hear what it is, fae^ 
fore you ilccide against it? ' said Wright. 

Marvel explained himself furtlier : ^Some 
time ago/ said he, ^ I was with my father* 
in-law, who wasdyingsomecloth with woadL 
1 observed that one comer of the cloth was 
of a much brighter blue tlian any of Ae 
rest; and upon examining what could bo 
the cause of thiS| I found that the comer 
of the cloth had fallen upon the ground, as 
it was taken out of the dying vat, and had 
trailed through a mixture of colours, which 
I had accidentally spilled on the floor. I 
carefully recollected of what this mixture 
was coir.pojscd ; I found that woad was the 
principal ii^gredient ; the other — • — is a se- 
cret, t have repeated my experiments se- 
veral times, and I find that they have al- 
ways succeeded : I was determined not to 
speak of my discovery till I was sure of the 
facts. Now I am sure of them, my fatha:- 
in-law tells me that he and his brother, at 
York, could ensure to me an advantageous 
sale for as much blue cloth as I can pre^ 
pare; and he advises me to take out a 
patent for the dye/ 
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Goodenough had not patience to listen 
any longer, but exclaimed : 

* * Jcmh iu a patent ! that 's more than I 
would do I am sure, cousin Marvel; so 
doii't think to take me in. I'll end as I 
begun, without having any thing to do witl^ 
aay of your new fangled schemes — Good 
morning to you.' 

* I hope, Wright/ said Marvel proudly^ 
' that you do not suspect me of any design 
to take you in; and that you will have some 
eanfidence in this scheme, when you find that 
my experiments have been accurately tried/ 

Wright assured Marvel that he had the 
utmost conJSdencein his integrity; and that 
he would carefully go over with him any ex- 
^riments he choseto show him. . ' I do not 
want to worm your secret from you,' saidt 
lie ; ' but we must make ourselves sure of ■.' 
Miccess before we go to take out a patent^ , 
which will be an expensive business*' 

^ You are exactly the sort pf man I should : 
wifik to have for my p^tner/ cried Marvel^ : . 
' tov you have all the coolaesp and prudenoe / 
that I want' 

' And you have all the quickness and in- 
-gyaoity tbatlwant^' replieck Wright; ^80> . 

x5 
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between us, we should indeed, as you say, 
njakc good partners/ 

A partnership was soon established be- 
tween Wright and Marvel. The woad ap- 
paratus, which belonged to Wright's father* 
in-law, was given up to the creditors to pay 
the debts ; but none of these creditors un- 
derstood the management of it, or were 
willing to engage in it, lest they should 
niin themselves. Marvel prevailed up<m 
Wright to keep it in his own hands ; and 
tlie creditors, who had been well satisfied 
by his wife's conduct towards them, and 
who had great confidence in his character 
for pmdence, relinquished their claims 
upon the property, and trusted to Wright's 
promise that they should be gradually paid 
by instalments. 

^ See what it is to have chosen a good 
wife/ said Wright. * Good character is 
often better than good fortune.' 

The wife returned the husband's compli- 
ment : but we must pass over such imfa- 
shionable conversation, and proceed with 
our story. 

The reader may recollect our mentioning 
a little boy, who carried a message from 
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Wright to his mistress the day tliat he called 
upon her, on his return from York. She 
had been very good to this boy, and he was 
of a grateful temper. After he left her 
father's service, he was hired by a gentle* 
man, who lived near Spalding, and for some 
time she had heard nothing of him : but, 
about a year after she was married, his ma- 
ster paid a visit in Lincolnshire, and tlie lad 
early one morning came to see his " old 
young mistress.'' He came so very early tliat 
none of the family were stirring, except Mar- 
vel, who had risen by daybreak to finish 
some repairs that he was making in the 
woad apparatus. He recognized the boy 
the moment he saw him, and welcomed 
him with his usual good nature. 
. * Ah, Sir ! ' said the lad, * I he's- glad to 
see things going on here again. I he's main 
glad to hear how young mistress is happy I 
But I must be back. afore my own present 
master he's up ; so will you be pleased to 
give my sarvice and duty, and here's a little 
sort of a tea chest for her, that I made with 
the help of a fellow sarvant of mine. If so 
be she'll think well of taking it, I should be 
very proud : it has a lock and key and alL' 
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Marvel was astonished at the workman^ 
ship of this tea chest; and when he expressed 
his admiration, the boy said : * Oh, Sir! all 
the diAicult^^/ parts weredone by my fellow- 
servant; who is more handy like than I am, 
ten to one, though he is a Frenchman. He 
was one of them French prisoners, and is & 
curious man. He would have Hked of all 
things to have come here along with me tliis 
morning, to get a sight of what 's going oa 
here ; because that they have woad mills afld 
the like in his own country, he says; but 
then he would not come spying without 
leave, being a civil honest man.* 

Marvel told the boy that his fellow ser- 
vant should be heartily welcome to satisfy 
his curiosity; and the next morning the 
Frenchman came* He was a native of Lan- 
guedoc, where woad is cultivated : he had 
teen engaged in the manufacture of it, mA 
Mai*vel soon found, by his conversation, 
that he was a well-mformed intelligent man. 
He told Marvel that there were many natives 
of Languedoc, at this time, prisoners in £ng* 
land, who understood the business as vrell 
as he did, and would be glad to be employ* 
ed^ or to sell their knowledge at a reasonalda 
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price. Marvel was not too proud to learn, 
cvcnirom a Frenchman. With Wright's 
consent, he employed several of these work- 
men ; and he carried, by their means, the 
manufacture of woad to a high pitch of per- 
fection. How success changes the opinion 
of men ! The Lincolnshire farmers, who had 
formerly sneered at Marvel as^ a genius and 
ft projector, began to look up to him as to a 
very wise and knowing man, when they saw 
tliis manufactory continue to thrive ; and 
those who had blamed Wright, for entering 
into partnership with him, now changed 
their minds. Marvel was taught persever- 
ance by Wright, and Wright was excited 
to activity by Marvel. Neither of them 
conld have done separately what they 
both effected by their union. 

At the end of the ten years, Goodenough 
WM precisely where he was when he began; 
Beitbeir richer nor poorer; neither wiser nor 
kappier; all that he bad added to his stock 
tras a crow wtfe, and two cross^ children; 
Me^ te the very lastmomenti persisted hi 
the b*Hef that he shouW be the richest of 
the three, and that Wright aud Marvel 
would finish by being bankrupts* He was 
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in unutterable astonishment, when, upon, 
the appointed cUiy, they produced their ac- 
count books to Mr. Constantine, the exe- 
cutor, and it was found that they were 
many thousand pounds better in the world 
tlian himself. 

* Now, gentlemen/ said Mr. Constan- 
tinc, * to which of you am I to give your 
uncle's legacy ? I must know which of the 
partners has the greatest share in the manu- 
factory/ 

* Wright has the greatest share/ cried 
Marvel; ' for without his prudence I should 
have been ruined.' 

* Marvel has the greatest share,' cried 
Wright; * for withouthis ingenuity I should 
never have succeeded in the business, nor in- 
deed should I have undertaken it.' 

* Then, gentlemen, you must divide the 
ten thousand pounds between you,' said 
Mr. Constantine, ^ and I give you joy of 
your happy paitnership. What can be more 
advantageous than a partnership between 

. prudence and justice on the one side, aud 
generosity and abilities on the other? * 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was Sunday morning, and a fine day 
ijp. autumn,; the ]bells of Hereford cathedral 
tfoigf aud all the world amartly dressed were 
Qogking to church. 

' Mrii. Hill ! Mrs. Hill ! — Phoebe ! 
Phoebe ! There 's the cathedral bell, I say^ 
ajid neither of you ready for church, and I 

a yeijger;' cried Mr. Hill, the tanner, as he 
9tood at tlie bottom of his own staircase. 
* I'm ready. Papa,' replied Phoebe ; and 
jdown she came, looking so clean, so &esh» 
uid so g^^y, tlmt lier stern- father's brows un« 
b^t, aud he could only say to her, as she 
wjfcsdrawing on a new pair pf gloves, *Childp 
you ought to luve had l;hose gloves on be* 
fore this time of day.' 

* Before this tiioe of day ! ' ciied Mrs, 
Hill, who was liQw coming down stairs oom* 
pletely equipped, *. Before this time of day ! 
she should k»ow better. I say. than to put 
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on those gloves at all : more especially when 
going to the cathciIraL' 

* Tlie gloves are very good gloves, as far 
as I see/ replied Mr. Hill. ^ But no matter 
now. It i&more fitting that we should be 
in proper time in our pew^ to set an example^ 
as becomes us, than to stand here talking of 
gloves and nonsense/ 

He offered his wife and daughter each an 
arm, and set out for the cathedral ; but Phcebe 
was too busy drawingon her new gloves, and 
her mother was too angry at the sight of 
them, to accept of Mr. HilFs courtesy. 
* What I say is always nonsense, I know, 
Mr. Hil V resumed the matron : * but I caft 
see as far into a millstone as other folks. 
Was it not I that first gave you a hint of 
what became of the great dog, that we lost 
out of our tan-yard last winter ? And was 
it not I who first took notice to you, Mr. 
Hill, verger as you are, of the hole under 
the foundation of the cathedral? Was it not, 
I ask you, Mr. Hill?' 

* But, my dear Mrs. Hill, what has all this 
to do witli Phoebe's gloves ?' 

* Are you blind, Mr. Hill ? Do n't you 
see that they are Limerick gloves?' 
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' What of that?' said Mr. Hill; still pre- 
serving his composure, as it was his custom 
to do as long as he could, when he saw his 
wife was ruffled. 

* What of that, Mr. Hill! why don't you 
know that Limerick is in Ireland, Mr. Hill?' 

* With all my heart, my dear.' 

* Yes, and with all your heart, I suppose, 
Mr. Hill, you would see our cathedral blown 
Up, some fair day or other, and your own 
daughter married to the person that did it ; 
and you a verger, Mr. Hill.' 

* God forbid ! ' cried Mr. Hill ; and he 
stopped short and settled his wig. Presently 
xecovering himself, he added, * But, Mrs^ 
Hill, the cathedral is not yet blown up; and 
our Phoebe is not yet married.' 

' No ; but what of that, Mr, Hill? Fore- 
warned is forearmed, as I told you before 
your dog was gone ; but you would not be- 
lieve me, and you. see how it turned out in 
that case ; and so it will in this case you 'U 
see, Mr. Hill,' 

* But you puzzle and frighten me out of 
my wits, Mrs. Hill,' said the verger :: again 
settling his wig. ^ In that case] and in this 
case ! I can't understand a syllable of what 
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you Vc been saying to me this half hour. In 
plain English, what is there the matter about 
Plurbe's gloves?* 

^ In plain English then, Mr. Hill, since 
you can understand nothing else, please to 
askyourdaughter Phoebe, who gave her those 
gloves. Phoebe, who gaveyou those gloves?' 

* I wish they were burnt,' said the hus-^ 
band; whose patience could endure no 
longer. * Who gave you those cursed glovesi , 
Phabe?' 

* Papa,' answered Phoebe, in a.lQw..voice^ 
* they were a present from Mr. Brian 
O'NeiU/ 

* The Irish glover ! ' cri6d Mr. Hill, with 
a look of terror. 

* Yes,' resumed the mother; * very true, 
Mr. Hill, I assure you. Now, you see, I 
had my reasons.' 

^ Take off the gloves directly : I order 
you, Phoebe,' said her father, in his most 
peremptory tone. ^ I took a mortal dislike 
to that Mr. Brian O'Neill the first, time I 
ever saw him. He 's an Irishman, and that s 
enough, and too much for me. Off with 
tb^ gloves, Phoebe ! Wlien I order a things 
it must be done.' 
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Phoebe seemed to find some difficulty in 
getting off the gloves, and gently urged tliat 
she could not well go into the cathedral 
without them. This objection was imme- 
diately removed, by her mother s pulling 
from her pocket a pair of mitteiw, which 
had once been brown and once been whole, 
but which Avere now rent in sundry places ; 
and which, having been long stretched by 
r.one who was twice the size of Phoebe, now 
hung in huge wrinkles upon her well- 
turned arms. 

* But, Papa,' said Phoebe, ^ why should 
•we take a dislike to him because he is an 
Irishman ? Cannot an Irishman be a good 
man?' 

The verger made no answer to this ques* 
tion, but a few seconds after it was put to 
him, observed that the cathedral bell had just 
done ringing; and, as they were now got 
to the church door, Mrs. Hill, with a sig- 
nificant look at Phoebe, remarked that it 
was no proper time to talk or think of good 
men, or bad men, or Irishmen, or any men> 
especially for a verger's daughter. 

We pass over in silence the many conjec- 
tures that were made by.several of the con^ 
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greg.ation, concerning the reason why Mss 
PluiljellUlshouklappear in sucha sharaefiii 
slialiby pair of gloves on a Sunday. After 
Bcrv'icc was ended the verger went, with 
gtcat mystery, to examine the hole under' 
the tbmiilation of tlie cathedral ; and Mrs. 
Hill repaired, with the grocers and the stai 
tioner's ladies, to take a walk in the Closed ; 
where she boasted to all her female acquaint*- 
ance, whom she called lier friends, of lie^ 
maternal discretion in prevailing upon MfJ' 
Hill to forbid her daughter Pliabe to wcw 
the Limerick gloves. 

Ill the mean time, Phabe walked pen-' 
fiively homewards; endeavouring to disctf 
\'er why her father should take a mortal di^ 
like to anian, atiirst sight, merely l>ecaU8ff, 
he was an Irishman; and why her motlier 
had talked so much of the great dog, whifiS 
had been lost last year out of the tan-yard}- 
and of the hole under tlie foundation of thi|3 
catlicdral? "What has all this to do wil^' 
my Limerick glomes? thought .slie. Tb( 
more she thought the less connexion 8^4 
could perceive betvpcen these things: foj 
as she had not taken a dishke to Mr. Briaa 
jp'Neill.at &rs% sight, because lie was af( 
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Irishmau, she could not think it quite rea- 
sonable to suspect liiin of making away with 
her father's dog; nor yet of a design to blow 
up the Hereford cathedral. As she was 
pondering upon these matters, she came 
within sight of the ruins of a poor woman's 
house; which, a few months before this 
time, had been burnt down. She recollected 
tliat her first acquaintance with lier lover be-: 
gan at the time of this lire; and she thought 
that the courage and luimanity he showed, 
in exerting himself to save this unfortimate 
woman and her children, justified her notion 
of tlie possibility that an Irishman might be 
a good man. 

The name of the ^poor woman, whose 
house had been burnt down, was Smith-: 
8he was a widow, and she now lived at the 
extremity of a narrow lane in a, wretched 
habitation* Why Phoebe thought of her 
with more concern than usual at this instant 
we need not examine, but she did ; and, 
reproaching herself for having neglected it 
for some weeks past, she resolved to go di- 
rectly to see the widow Smith, and to give 
her aerown which she had long had in her 
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pocket, with wliich she had inteuded to 
have hoiight play tickets. 

It happcutrd that the first person she saw 
in the poor w iJow's kitchen Avas the iden- 
tical ^Ir. O'Neill. * I did not expect to see 
any body here but you, Mrs. Smith/ said 
rha*bc, blnshing. 

* So much the greater the pleasure of the 
meeting; to me, I mean. Miss Hill/ said 
O^Neill rising, and putting down a httle 
bo}', with whom he liad been playing* 
Pliabc went on talking to the poor woman; 
and, attcr slipping the crown into her hand, 
said she would call again. O'Neill, sur- 
prised at the cliangc in her manner, followed 
her when she left the house, and said, 'It 
would be a great misfortune to me to have 
done any thing to oftend Miss Hill; especi- 
ally if I coidd not conceive how or what it 
Avas, which is my case at this present speak- 
ing.' And, as the spiiice glover spoke, he 
fixed his eyes upon Phccbc s ragged glove& 
She drew them up in vain; and then said^ 
with her natural simplicity and- gentleness^ 
* You have not done any thing, to- ofiemi 
me^ Mr. O'Neill; but you are some' way or 
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other displeajting to my father and mother, 
and they have forbid me to wear the Lime- 
' rick gloves.* 

* And gure Miss Hill would not be after 

^ changing her opinion of her humble servant 

for no reason in life, but because her father 

and mother, who have taken a prejudice 

- i^fainst him, are a Httle contrary/ 

' No/ repHed Phoebe ; ^ I should not 
change my opinion, without any reason ; 
"but I have not had time yet to fi?: my opi- 
nion of you, Mr. O'Neill/ 

' To let you know a piece of my mind 
" then, my dear Miss Hill,' resumed he, * the 
more contrary tliey are, the more pride and 
joy it would give me to win and wear you, 
in spite of 'em all ; and, if without a far- 
thing in your pocket, so much the more I 
should rejoice in the opportunity of proving 
to your dear self, and all else whom it may 
consarn, tliat Brian O'Neill is no fortune 
hunter, and scorns them that are so narrow- 
minded as to think that no other kind of 
cattle but them there fortune hunters can 
come out of all Ireland. So, my dear 
Phoebe, now we understand one another, 
I hope you will not be pauiing my eyes any 

VOL. J. L 
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longer with the sight of these odious browi 
bags, which are not fit to be worn by any 
Christian's arms, to say nothing of Miss 
Iliirs, which are the handsomest, without 
any compliment^ that ever I saw; and, to 
my mind, would become a pair of Limerick 
gloves beyond any thing: and I expect 
she'll show her generosity and proper spirit 
by putting them on immediately.' 

* You expect, Sir!' repeated Miss Hill, 
with a look of more indignation than her 
gentle countenance had ever before been 
seen to assume. 'Expect! If he had said 
hope,' thought she, ' it would have been an- 
other thing: but expect! what right has 
he to expect?' 

Now Miss Hill, unfortunately, was not 
sufficiently acquainted witli the Irish idiom, 
to know, that to expect, in Ireland, is the 
same tiling as to hope in England; and, 
when her Irish admirer said I expect, he 
meant only in plain English I hope. But 
thus it is that a poor Irishman, often, for 
want of understanding th^ nipeties of the 
English language, say^ the rudest when he 
means to say the civilest things imaginable. 

Miss Hilfs feelings were so much hurt, 
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by this unlucky * I expect,' that the whole 
of his speech, which had before made some 
favourable impression upon her, now lost 
its effect; and she replied with proper spi- 
rit, as she thought, ^ You expect a great 
. deal too much, Mr. O'Neill; and more than 
ever I gave you reason to do. It would be 
neither pleasure nor pride to me to be won 
and worn, as yoii were pleased to say, in 
.spite of them all ; and to be thrown with* 
out a farthing in my pocket, upon the pro- 
tection of one who expects so much at first 
setting out. — So I assureyou, Sir, whatever 
you may expect, I shall not put on the 
Limerick gloves,' 

IMr, O'Neill w as not without his share 

. ■ ■ . ■ • ■•. 

of pride, and proper spirit; nay, he had, it 
invfet be confessed, in common with §onie 
Others of his countrymen, an improper share 
of pride and spirit. Fired by the lady's cold- 
ness, he poured forth a volley of reproaches; 
and ended by wishing, as he said, a gpod 
morning for ever and ever, to one who 
.could change her opinion point blank, like 
the weathercock. * I am. Miss, your most 
obedient J and I expect you 'U never thii\^ 
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no more of poor Brian O'Neill, and tlieli- 
merick gloves.' 

If he had not been in too great a passion 
to observe any thing, poor Brian O'Neill 
would have found out that Phoebe was not a 
weathercock : but he left her abruptly, and 
hurried away; imagining all the while that 
it was Phoebe, and not himself, who was in 
a rage. Tlius, to the horseman who is gal- 
loping at full speed, the hedges, trees, and 
houses, seem rapidly to recede; whilst, in 
reality, they never move from tlieir places. 
It is he that flies from them, and not they 
from him. 

On Monday moniing Miss Jenny Brown, 
the perfumer's daughter, came to pay Phoebe 
a morning visit, with a fiice of busy joy. 

* So, my dear ! ' said she: ' fiiie ; doings 
In Hereford ! but what makes you look so 
cfowncast ? To be sure you are invitedi as 
^dl as the rest of us.' 

• Invited where?' cried Mrs. Hill, who 
*was present^ and who could never, endure to 
hear of an invitation, in which ^he was not 
•included. ^Invited where pray, Miss Jenny?* 

'la! have not you heard? Why^ we all 
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took it for granted that you, and Mis* 
Phoebe, would have been the first and fore- 
most to have been asked to Mr. CNeill's 
ball.' 

* Ball I ' cried Mrs. Hill ; and luckily 
saved Phoebe, who was in some agitation^ 
the trouble of speaking. * Why this is a 
mighty sudden thing : I never heard a tittle 
pf it before.' 

* Well, this is really extraordinary ! Anc^ 
Phoebe, have you not received a pair of Li- 
merick gloves ?' 

* Yes, I have,' said Phoebe ; * but what 
then? What have my Limerick gloves to da 
with the ball ? ' 

* A great deal,' replied Jenny- * Do n't 
you know, that a pair of Limerick gloves 
is, as one may say, a ticket to this ball ? '. 
for every lady that has been asked, has 
had a pair sent to her along with the card ; 
and I believe as many as twenty, beside my- 
self; have been asked this morning.' 

Jenny then produced her new pair of 
Limerick gloves ; and as she tried them 
on, and showed how well they fitted, she 
counted up tiie names of the ladies who, 
to her knowledge, were to be at this ball. 

l3 
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^Vhen she had fiuislicil the catalogue, s] 
expatiated upon the grand preparattoi 
whicli it was said the widow O'Neill, Ml 
O'Neill's mother, was making for the siippi 
and concluded by condoling with Mrs. Hilt, 
for ber misfortune in not having been invi^ 
cd. Jenny took her leave, to get her dresr 
in readiness; 'for,' added she, 'Mr. O'N'ratf 
has engaged me to open the ball, in casi^, 
Phcebe does not go : but I suppose she witt 
cheer up and go, as she has a pair of Ume? 
lick gloves as well as tlie rest of us.' ^ 

There was a silence for some minul 
after Jenny's departure, which was brOki 
by Plicebc, who told her mother that, earl 
a the morning, a note had been broughtti 
Iier, which she had returned unopened; t 
cause she knew, from the handwriting of 
the direction, that it came from Mr. O'Neill. 

We must observe that Phoebe had al^^ 
reatly told her mother of her meeting wid 
tliis gentleman at the poor widow's; 
of all that had passed between theih aft 
wards. This openiicss on her part, '. 
softened the heart of Mrs. Hill; who \vi 
really iuciiued tn he good naturcd, pri 
vided people would allow that she had nibi 
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penetration than any one else in Hereford. 
She was moreover a good deal piqued and 
alarmed by the idea, that the perfiimer's 
daughter might rival and outshine her own. 
Whilst she had thought herself sure of Mr. 
O'Neill's attachment to Phoebe, she had 
looked higher; especially as she was per- 
suaded, by the perfumer's lady, to think 
that an Irishman could not be a good match : 
but now she began to ^suspect that the per- 
fiimer's lady had changed her opinion of 
Irishmen, sinceshe didnotobjecttoher own 
Jenny's leading up the ball. at Mr. O'Neill's. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly in the 
mother's mind; and, with her fear of losing 
an admirer for her Phoebe, the value of that 
admirer suddenly rose in her estimation. 
Thus, at an auction, if a lot is going to be 
knocked down to a lady, who is the only 
person that has bid for it, even she feels , 
discontented, and despises that which no- 
body covets : but if, as the hammer is fall- - 
ing, many voices answer to the question, 
Who bids more? then her anxiety to secure 
die prize suddenly rises; and, rather than 
be outbid, ishe will give far beyond its value. 

' Why, child,' said Mrs. Hill, ^ since 
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you h<ivc a pair Limerick gloveft; and 
since certainly that note was an invitation 
to us to this ball; and since it is much more 
iitting that you should open the bail than 
Jenny Brown; and since, after all, it was 
very handsome and genteel of the young 
man to say he would take you without a 
farthing in your pocket, which shows tliat 
those were misinformed who talked of him 
as an Irish adventurer ; and since we are 
not certain 't was he made away witli the dog^ 
although he said its hai'king was a great nui^^ 
sance; and since, if he did not kill or en* 
tice away tlic dog, there is no great reasoa 
to suppose he was tl\e person who made the 
hole under the foundation of the cathedral, 
or that he could have such a wicked thought 
as to blow it up ; and since he must be in a 
very good way of business to be able to 
afford giving away four or five guineas worth 
of Limerick gloves, and balls and suppers; 
and since, after all, it is no fault of his to 
be an Irishman, I give it as my vote and 
opinion, my dear, that you put on your 
Limerick gloves and go to this ball; and I'll 
go and speak to your father, and bring him 
round to our opinion ; and then 1 11 pay 
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tlic momiug visit I owe to tlie wido\T 
O'Neill, and make up your quarrel with 
Brian. Love quarrels aie easy to make up, 
you know; and then we shall have things 
all upon velvet again ; and Jenny Brown 
need not come with her hypocritical con- 
doling face to us any more.' 

After running this speech glihly off, Mrs. 
Hill, without wgiiting to hear a syllable from 
poor Phoebe, trotted off in search of her 
consort. It was not, however, quite so easy • 
a task as his wife expected to bring Mr. Hill 
round to her opinion. He was slow in de- 
claring himself of any opinion ; but, when 
once he had. said a thing, there was- but- 
little chance of altering his notions. Ou 
this occasion, Mr. Hill was doubly bound ' 
to his prejudice against our unlucky Irish- • 
man; for he had mentioned with great 
solemnity, at the club which he frequented, 
the grand affair of the hole under the foun- - 
datian of the cathedral ; and his suspicions 
that there wasadesign to blow it up. Several » 
^f the club had laughed at this idea; others, . 
ivbo supposed that Mr. O'Neill was ^ Roman < 
jCatholic, and wha had a confused notion : 
.tibataRi^mauCatholiGmi^/beavciry wicked ^ 
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dangerous bcins?, thought that there might 
be a great deal in the verger's suggestions; 
and observed that a very watchful 036 ought 
to be kept upon this Irish glover, who had 
come to settle at Hereford nobody knew 
why, and who seemed to have money at 
command nobody knew how. 

The news of this ball sounded to Mr. 
Hill's prejudiced imagination like the news 
of a conspiracy. Ay! Ay! thought he; 
the Irishman is cunning enough ! But we 
shall be too many for him : he wants to 
throw all the <»:ood sober folks of Hereford 
oil' their guard, by feasting, and dancing, 
and carousing, I take it; and so to perpe- 
trate his evil designs when it is least su- 
spected : but M e shall be prepared for him! 
fools as he takes us plain Englishmen to be, 
I warrant. 

In consequence of these most shrewd 
cogitations, our verger silenced his wife 
with a^peremptory nod, when she came to 
persuade him to let Phoebe put on the Li- 
merick gloves, and go to the ball. ' To 
this ball she shall not go ; and I charge her 
not to i-ut on those Limeiick gloves, as she 
values my blessing/ said Mr, Hill, * Please 
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to tell her so, Mrs. Hill, and trust to my 
judgment and discretion in all things, Mrs. 
Hilli Stmnge work may he in Hereford 
yet : but I '11 say no more ; I must go and 
consult with knowing men, who are of my 
own opinion.' 

He sallied forth, and Mrs. Hill was left 
in a state which only those who are troubled 
with the disease of excessive curiosity can 
rightly comprehend or compassionate. She. 
hied her back to Phoebe, to whom she an- 
nounced her father's answer; and then went 
gossiping to all her female acquaintance in 
Hereford, to tell them all that she knew, 
and all that she did not know ; and to en- 
deavour to find out a secret where there was 
none to be found, 

. There are trials of temper in all condi- 
tions : and no lady, in high or low life, 
could endure them with a better grace than 
Phoebe. Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Hill were 
busied abroad, there came to see Phoebe one 
of the widow Smithes children. With art- 
less expressions of gratitude to Phoebe, this 
liittle girl mixed the praises of O'Neill, who, 
she said, had been the constant friend ^ 
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her mother, and had given her mouey every* 
week since the fire happened. ' Mam: 
loves him dearly, for being so goodnatured,! 
continued the child : ' and he has been goo$ 
to other people as well as to us.' 

* To whom?' said Phoebe. 

' To a poor man, who has lodged foi 
these few days past nest door to us,' r* 
plied the child; ' I don't know his namff 
rightly, but he is an Irishman; and he goe»( 
out a haymaking in the day time, alongr 
with a number of others. He knew Mni 
O'Neill in his own country, and he toldf, 
mammy a great deal about his goodness.' 

As the child finished these words, Phab* 
took out of a drawer some clothes, which' 
shehadmade for the poor woman's children^ 
and gave them to the little girl. It hapi 
pened that the Limerick gloves had bee* 
thrown into this drawer : and Phoebe's fM 
vourable sentiments of the giver of thoi 
gloves were revived by what she had jus* 
heard, and by the confession Mrs. Hill had^ 
made, that she had no reasons, and bult 
vagne suspicions, for thinking ill of liiiaf, 
She laid the gloves perfectly smooth, sndj 
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stf ewed ovec them, . whilst the littie girl 
weut on. talking of Mr. O'Neill, the. leaves, 
of- a rose which ske had 'worn on S»aday^. 
Mr. Hill was all this time injdeep confer* 
ence with those prudent men of Hereford, 
who were of his own. opinion, about the pe- 
rilous hole under the cathedral. . The omin- 
ous circumstance of this ball was also con- 
sidered, thegreat expense at which the Irish 
glover lived, and his* giving away gloves ; : 
which was a sure sign he was not under any 
necessity to sell them ; and consequently a 
proof that, though he pretended to be a 
glover, he was sometliing wrong in disguise. . 
Upon putting all these things together, it 
was resolved, by these over wise politicians^ 
that the best thing that could be done for 
Heneford, and the only possible means of 
preventing the immediate destruction of its 
esdiedral, would be to take Mr. O'Neill into 
enttody. Upon recollection, however, it 
was perceived that there were no legal 
grounds on whidbi he could be attacked. At 
kngdi, after consulting an attorney, they 
denrised what fchey tbouglit an admirable 
iBUxle of proceediiig. 

Our inrii faow )m4 mt iks4^ pun^tvality 
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which English tradesmen usually observe in 
the payment of bills: he had, the preceding 
year, run up a long bill with a grocer in 
Hereford ; and, as lie had not at Christinas 
cash in hand to pay it, he had given a note, 
payable six months after date- The grocer, 
at Mr. Hiir.s request, made over the note to 
him; audit was dcteimincd that the money 
should he demanded, as it was now due, 
and that, if it was not paid directly, O'Neill 
should be that nij^ht arrested. How Mr. 
Hill made tlie discovery of this debt to die 
grocer ajjree with his former notion, that 
the Irish glover had always money at com- 
mand, we cannot well conceive; but anger 
and prejudice will swallow down the grossest 
contradictions without difficulty. 

"When Mr. Hill's clerk went to demand 
payment of the note, O'NeilFs head was full 
of tlie ball which he was to give that even- 
ing. I Ic was much surprised at the unexpect- 
ed appearance of the note : he had not ready 
money by him to pay it ; and, after swear^ 
ing a good deal at the clerk, and complain- 
ing of this ungenerous and ungendeman like 
behaviour in the grocer and tlietajitieiV'hr 
told the clerk to be^gone^ 9Xtd not to be ho* 
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theiing him at such an unseasonable time ; 
that he could not have the money then, and 
did not deserve to have it at all. 

This language and conduct were rather 
new to the English clerk's mercantile ears : 
we cannot wonder that it should seem to 
him, as he said to his master, more the lan- 
guage of a madman than a man of business. 
This want of punctuality in money transac- 
tions, and this mOtfe of treRing contracts 
as matters of favour and affection, might 
not have damned the fame of our hero in his 
own country, where such conduct is, alas I 
too common; but he was now in a kingdc^m 
where the manners and customs are so di- 
rectly opposite, that he could meet with no 
allowance for his national faults. It would 
be well for his countrymen if they were made,, 
even by a few mortifications, somewhat sen- 
sible of this important difference in the ha- 
bits of Irish and English traders, before they 
come to settle in England, 

But, to proceed with our stoiy. On the 
night of Mr. O'Neill's grand ball, as he 
was seeing his fair partner, the perfumer's 
daughter, safe home, he felt himself tapped 
on tlie ahoulder by no friendly hand. When 
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he was told that he was the king's prisoneri 
he vociferated with sundry strange- oatiis, 
which we forbear «to repeat, * No, I am not 
the king's prisoner ! I am the prisoner of 
that shabby rascally tanner,. Jonathan Hill. 
None but he w^uld arrest a gentleman, in 
this way, for a trifle not worth mentioning.' 

Miss Jenny Ihown screamed when she 
found liersclf under the protection of a man 
who w as arrested ; and, what between her 
screams and his oaths, there was such a dis- 
turbance that a mob gatliered. . 

Among this mob. there was a party of 
Irish haymakers ; who, after returning late^ 
from a harvest home, had been drinking in 
a neighbouring alehouse. With one accord, 
they took part with their countryman, and 
would have rescued him frx)m the civil offi- 
cers with all the pleasure in life, if he had 
iio t fortunately possessed j ust suiiicient sense 
and command of himself to restrain their . 
party-spirit, and to forbid them, as they va- j 
lued his life and reputation, to interfere, by 
word or deed, in his defence. 

He then dispatched one of the haiy makers 
home to his mother, to inform her of what 
liad happened; mi to itf^mkt tkU ^H- 
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viTOuld get somebody tx) be bail for him as 
soon as possible, as the officers said they 
could uot let him out of their sight till he 
^as bailed by substantial people, or till the 
debt was discharged. 

The widow O'Neill was just putting out 
the candles in the ball-room when this news 
of her son s airest was brought to her. We 
pass over Hibernian exclamations : she con- 
soled her pride by reflecting tliat it would 
certainly be the most easy thing imaginable 
to procure bail for Mr. O'Neill in Hereford, 
where he had so many friends who had just 
heen dancing at his house; but to dance at 
his house she found was one things and to- 
be bail for him quite another. Each guest 
sent excuses; and the widow O'Neill was 
astonished at what never fails to astonish 
every body, when it happens to themselves,. 
* Rather than let my son be detained in this . 
manner for a paltry debt^' cried she, ^ I'd 
sell all I have within half aa hour to a pawn-- 
broker,' It was well no pawnbjjioker heard 
this declaration : . she was too warm to con- 
sider economy^ She sent for. a pawnbroker, . 
who. lived in. the same street, and, after 
pledging goods to treble the. amount of the 
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debt, slie obtained ready money for !ier soft' 
release. 

O'Neill, after being in cnstody for about 
an hour and a lialf, was set at liberty upon 
the payment of his debt. As he passed by 
the cathedral in his way home, lie heard the 
clock strike ; and he called to a man, who 
was walking backwards and forwards in tha' 
churchyard, to ask wliether it was two or* 
three that the clock struck. ' Three,' an- 
swered the man; '-and, as yet, all is safe.' ■ 
■ O'Neill, whose head was full of other' 
things, did not stop to inquire the meaning 
of these last words. He little suspected that 
this man was a watchman, whom the over- 
vigilant verger had stationed there to guard 
the Hereford cathedral from his attacks! 
O'Neilllittleguessed that he had been arrest-l 
ed merely to keep him from blowing upthftl 
cathedra! this night. The arrest had an cxr' 
cellent effect upon his mind, for be was a' 
young man of good sense: it made him re** 
solve to retrench his expences in time, tff 
live more like a glover, and less like a gentlej 
man ; and to aim more at establishing credit^ 
and less at gaining popularity. He fonnflj'' 1 
^ from experience, tliat good fiiends »il^^M 
^B pay bad debts. |^^^| 
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CHAPTER II. 

On Thursday morning, our verger rose 
in unusually good spirits, congratulating 
himself upon the eminent service he had 
done to the city of Hereford, by his saga- 
city in discovering the foreign plot to blow 
up the cathedral, and by his dexterity in 
having the enemy held in custody, at the 
very hour when the dreadful deed was to 
have been perpetrated. Mr. Hill's knowing 
friends further agreed it would be necessary 
to have aguard that should sit up every night 
in the churchyard ; and that, as soon as 
they could, by constantly watching the 
enemy's motions, procure any information 
which the attorney should deem sutlicicnt 
grounds for a legal proceeding, they should 
lay the whole business before the mayor. 

After arranging all tliis most judiciously 
and mysteriously with the friends who were 
exactly of his own opinion, Mr. Hill laid 
aside his dignity of verger ; and assuming 
his other character of a tanner, proceeded to 
lus tan-yard, Wliat was liis surprise and 
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debt, she obtained ready money for her son's 
release. 

O'Neill, after being in custody for about 
an hour and a half, was set at liberty upon 
the payment of his debt. As he passed by 
the cathedral in his way home, he heard the 
clock strike ; and he called to a man, who 
was walking backwards and forwards in the 
churchyard, to ask whether it was two or 
three that the clock struck. * Three,' an- 
swered the man ; ^ and, as yet, all is safe.' 

O'Neill, w^hose head was full of other 
things, did not stop to inquire the meaning 
of these last words. He little suspected that 
this man was a watchman, whom the over- 
vigilant verger had stationed there to guard 
the Hereford cathedral from his attacks. 
O'Neill little guessed that he had been arrest- 
ed merely to keep him from blowing up the 
cathedral this night. The arrest had an ex- 
cellent effect upon his mind, for he was a 
young man of good sense : it made him re- 
solve to retrench his expences in time, to 
live more like a glover, andles^ like a gentle- 
man; and to aim more at establishing credit, 
an<i less at gaining popularity. He found, 
from experience, that good friends will not 
pay bad debts. 
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rious power of appetite — the hour of dinner; 
an hour of which it was never needful tore- 
mind Mr. Hill by watch, clock, or dial ; for 
he was blessed with a punctual appetite, and 
powerful as punctual: so powerful, indeed, 
that it often excited the spleen of his more 
^nteel, or less hungry, wife^. — * Bless my 
stars, Mr. Hill,* she would oftentimes say, 
^ I am really downright ashamed to see you 
^eat 50 much; and, when company is to dine 
^with'US,! do wish you would take a snack 
'by way of a damper before dinner, that you 
may not look so prodigious famishing and 
ungenteel.' 

Upon this hint, Mr* Hill commenced a 
practice, to which he ever afterwards religi- 
.cmsly adhered, of going, whether there was 
to be company or no company, into tlte 
kitchen regularly every day, half an hour be- 
dbre dinner, to take a slice from the roast or 
the boiled before it went up to table. As he 
.was this day, according to his custom, in 
iStie kitchen, taking his snack by way of a 
damper, he heard the house-maid and thi^ 
.cook talkiugabont some wonderful fortune- 
-teller^ whom the honsemaid had been con- 
'suiting, Thb fortuneteller was no less a 
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consternation when he beheld his great rick 
of oak hark levelled to the ground ; the 
j)icccs of hark were scattered far and wide, 
sonic over the close, some over the fields, and 
some were seen swimming upon the water. 
No tongue, no pen, no muse can describe 
the feelings of our tanner at this spectacle! 
Ibeliugs wliich became the more violent froBi 
the absolute silence which he imposed on 
himself upon this occasion. He instantly d§- 
cided, in his own mind, that this injury was 
peri)etrated by O'Neill, in revenge for his 
arrest: aud went privately to the attorney to 
inquire what was to be done, on his part, to 
secure legal vengeance. 

The attorney unluckily, or at least as Mh 
liill thought unluckily, had been sent for, 
half an hour before, by a gentlenuui at some 
distance from Hereford, to draw up a will; 
so that our tanner was obliged to postpone 
his legal operations. 

We forbear to recount his return, and 
how many times he walked up and down the 
close to view his scattered bark, and to 
estimate the damage that had been ^one to 
him. At length that hour .came which usu- 
ally suspends all passions by the mo|*e impe- 
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rious power of appetite — the hour of dinner; 
an hour of which it was never needful tore- 
mind Mr. Hill by watch, clock, or dial ; for 
he was blessed with a punctual appetite, and 
powerful as punctual: so powerful, indeed, 
that it often excited the spleen of his mote 
genteel, or less hungry, wife^. — * Bless my 
. stars, Mr. Hill,* she would oftentimes say, 
' I am really downright ashamed to see you 
jesA so much; and, when company is to dine 
!with'Us,I do wish you would take a snack 
'Iby way of a damper before dinner, that you 
may not look so prodigious famishing and 
tmgenteel.* 

Upon this hint, Mr. Hill commenced a 
practice, to which he ever afterwards religi- 
^ousIy adhered, of going, whether there was 
to be company or no company, into tlte 
^ kitchen regularly every day, half an hour be- 
%re dinner, to take a slice from the roast or 
'the boiled before it went up to table. As he 
.was this day, according to his custom, in 
/die kitchen, taking his snack by way of a 
.^bmper, he heard the house-maid and the 
.cook talkingabont some wonderful fortune- 
-teller^ whom the honsemaid had been con- 
siting, Thb fortonet^Uer was no less a 
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personage than the successor to Bamptylde J 
Moore Carew, king of the gipsies, whpj| 
life and adventures arc probably in maajp 
top many of our readers' hands. Bampfyli 
the second, king of tlie gipsies, assui 
this title, in hopes of becoming as famoui 
or as infamous as his predecessor ; he was 
now holding his court in a wood near the 
town of Hereford, and numbers of servant 
maids and 'prentices went to consult him — 
nay, it was whispered that he was resorted 
to, secretly, by some whose education 
might have taught them better sense. 

Numberless were the instances which our , 

verger heard in Ills kitchen of the supernap J 

tural skill of this cunning man; and, wliilji 

Mr. Hill ate his snack witli Ins wonted gq 

vity, he revolved great designs in bis secri 

H soul. Mrs. Hill was surprised, several tin 

B' dur 

■ his 

I "^ 



during dinner, to see her consort put .do\q 
his knife and fork, and meditate. ' GracioH| 
me, Mr, Hill, what can have happened ^ 
you this day? WHiat can you be thiukiM 
of, Mr. Hill, that can make you forget wiy 
you have upon your plate.'' 

' Mrs. Hill,' replied thethoughtfulvergi 
' our grandn)ojhei,Ev^4iad too much curi^ 
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sity ; and we all know it did not lead to no 
good. What I am thinking of will be known 
to you in due tijf^e; but not now, Mrs. Hill; 
therefore, pray no questions, or teasing, or 
pupiping. What J think, I:tliink; what I 
say, I say; what I knowjj I know; and that 
is enough for you to know at present: only 
this, Phoebe, you did, very well not to put 
on the Limerick, gloves, child. What I 
knpw,. I. know. Things will turn out just 
as I said from the first. What I say, I say; 
and what I think, I think; and this is 
enough for you to know at present.' 

Having finished dinner with this solemn 
speech. Mr. Hill ^settled himself in his arm- 
chair, to take his after-dinner's nap; and he 
dreamed of blowing up cathedrals, and of 
oak bark floating upon the waters.; and the 
cathedral, wa$, he thought, blown up by a 
man dressed in a pair of ^voman's Limerick 
gloves, and the oak bark turned into mutton 
steaks, after which his great dog Jowler was 
swimming ; when, , all on a sudden, as he 
was going to beat. Jowler for eating tlie bark 
transformed into mutton steaks, Jowler be- 
came Bampfylde the second, king of the 
gipsies; and; putting a horsewhip with a 
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silver liandlc into Hill's hand, commanded 
him three times, in a voice as loud as tlie 
town crier's, to have O'Neill AV'hippcil 
through the market place of Hereford: but, 
just as he was going to the window to see 
this wliipping, hrs wig fell off, and he 
awoke. 

It was difficult, even for Mr. Hill's sagH- 
citv, to make sense of tliis dream : but he 
had the wise art of always iindinsr in his 
dreams something that confirmed his wak- 
ing detcnninations. Before he went to 
sleep, he had half resolved to consult the 
king of the gipsies, in the absence of the 
attorney: and his dream made him now 
wholly determined upon this prudent step. 
From Bampfyldc the second, thought he, 
I shall learn for certain who made the hole 
under the cathedral, who pulled douTi my 
rick of bark, and who made away with my 
dog, Jowler; and then I shall swear exami* 
nations against O'Neill without waiting for 
attorneys. I will follow my own way in 
this business: I have always found my 
own way best. 

So, when the dusk of the evening in- 
creased^ our wise man set out towards the 
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wood to consult the cumimg madi. Bamp- 
fyldethe second, king of the gipsies, resided 
in a sort of hut made of the branches of 
treeg": the verger stooped, but did not stoop 
low enough, as he entered this temporary 
palace; and, whilsthisbody was almost bent 
double, his peruke was caught upon a twig. 

- "From this awkward sitiKition he was relieved 
hy the consort of tlie king; and he i^o\v 
beheld, by the light of some embers, the 
person of hi« gipsy majesty, to whose Sub- 
lime appeai-aiifce this dim light was so fa- 

. vourable, that it struck a secret awe into our 
wise man's soul; and, forgetting HerefoKl 
cathedral^ and oak bark, and Liraciick 
gloves, he stood for some seconds speech- 
less. During this time, the queen very 

' . dexterously disencumbered his pocket of all 
superfluous articles. When he ri&coveicd liis 
recollection, he put, with great solemnity, 
the following queries to the king of the 
gipsies, and received the followinganswers: 
* Do you know a dangerous Irishman, of 
the. name of O'Neill; who has come, for 
purposes best known to himself, to sci:tle at 
Hereford?' 

' Yes we know him well.* 

VOL. I. M 
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' Indeed ! And what do you know of 
him? ' 

^ That he is a dangerous Irishman.* 

' Right! And it was he, was it not, that 
pulled down, or caused to be pulled down, 
my rick of oak bark ? ' 

' It was/ 

^ And who was it that made away witb 
my dog Jowler, that used to guard the tao- 
yardr' 

^ It was the person tliat you suspect* 

* And was it tlie person whom I suspect 
that made the hole under the foundation of 
our cathedral?' 

* The same, and no other/ 

* And for what purpose did he make that 
hole ?• 

* For a purpose that must not be named,* 
replied the king of the gipsies ; nodding 
his head in a mysterious manner. 

* But it may be named to me,* cried the 
verger, * for I have found it out, and I am 
one of the vergers; and is it not fit that a 
plot to blow up the Hereford cathedral 
should be known to mc and through me? 
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* Now take my word. 
Wise man of Hereford. 
None in safety may be, 
TiH the ^d man doth flee/ 



These oracular verses, pronounced by 
Sampfylde with all the enthusiasm of one 
who was inspired, had the desired effect 
.upon our wise man; and he left the pre-- 
4ence of the king of the gipjsies with a pro- 
,4ligiously high opinion of his majesty's 
judgment, and of his own, fully resolved to 
impart, the next morning, to the mayor of 
Hereford, his important^discoveries. 

Now, it liappened thit, during the time 
. JVIn Hill was putting the foregoing queries 
to Bampfylde ths^ second, there came to the 
door, or entrance of the audience chamber, 
an Irish haymaker, who wanted to consult 
the cunning man about a Httle leathern 
purse which he had lost, whilst he was mak- 
ing hay, in a field near Hereford, This 
haymaker was the same person who, as we 
have related, spoke so advantageously of our 
hero, O'Neill, to the widow Smith. As 
this man, whose name was Paddy M'Cor- 
mack, stood at the entrance of the gipsies' 
hut, his attention was caught by the nam^\ 

•MS 
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of O'Neill ; and he lost not a word of all 
that passed, lie had reason to be somewhat 
surprised at hcai'iug Baniptyldeasscrt it was 
O'Neill who had palled down the rick of 
liark. By the holy poker/ said he to him- 
■self, * the old fellow now is out there. I 
know more o' that matter than he do«i 
no oflehcc to his majesty: he kno\vs no more 
of my purse, I MI engage now, than he docs 
t)f this man\s rick of bark and his dog: so 
I 'II keep my tester in my pocket, and not 
be giving it to this king o' the gipsies, » 
they call him; who, as near as I can guess, 1^ 
is no iK'tter than a cheat. But there is one v 
secret which I can be telling this conjurer 
•himself; he shall not find it such an easy 
matter to do all what he thinks ; he shall 
not he after ruining an innocent country- 
man of my own, whilst Paddy M'Connack 
has a tongue and brains.' 

Now Paddy IVrComiack had the best rea- 
son possible for knowing that Mr. O'Neill 
did not pull down Mr. HilFs rick of bark; 
it was M'Connack himself, who, in the heat 
of his resentment for the insulting arrest of 
his countryman in 4hc streets of Hereford, 
had instigated his fellow haymakers to this 
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mischief; he headed them, and thought he. 
was doing a clever spirited action. 

There is a strange mixture of virtueand 
vice in the minds. of the lower class of Irish : 
or rather a strange confusion in th^ir ideas, 
of right |ind wrong, from wanty of proper 
education. As soon as pooi: PAddy found 
out that his spirited action of pulling dowq 
tlie rick of bark was likely to be the ruin of 
liis. countryman, he resolved to njake all 
the amends in his power for his folly : hd 
went .to cpUect hi& fellow hayqaakers, and 
persuaded them to assisj him this night in 
rebuilding what they had pulled down. 

They went to this work when every body, 
except themselves, as they thxjught, was 
asleep in Herefor4. . They had just com- 
pleted the stack, aaid were all going away 
except Paddy, who was seated at the very 
top finisliuig the pile, when they heard^ 
loud voice. cry out, 'Here they are, Watch. I . 
Wai:ch ! ' 

Immediately, all the haymakers, who • 
could, ran oiF as fast as possible* It was - 
the watch who had been sitting up at the 
catliedral who gave the alaini, Paddy was 
taken from the top of tlie rick, and lodged 

m3 . 
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in the watchhouse till morning. * Since 
I 'm to bf rewarded tliis vray for doing a 
pood action, sorrow take me, ' said he, ' if 
they catch me doing another the longest day 
ever I live.' 

Ilap}) y they who ha\'e in their rieighbour- 
hood isiicli a magistrate as Mn Marshal 
I fc was a man who, to an exact knowledge 
of the duties of his office, joined the power 
of discovering truth from the midst of con- 
tradictory evidence ; and the happy art of 
soothing, or laughing, the angry passions 
into good humour^- It was a common say- 
ing in Hereford — that no one ever came out 
of Justice Marshal's house as angry as he 
went into it. 

Mr. ^Marshal had scarcely breakfasted 
when he was informed that Mr. Hill, the 
verger, wanted to speak to him on business* 
of the utmost importance. Mr. Hill, the 
verger, was usliered in ; and, with gloomy so- 
lemnity, took a seat opposite to Mr. Marshal* 

* Sad doings in Hereford, Mr. Mayor t 
Sad doings. Sir.' 

^ Sad doings ? Why, I was told tve Had 
merry doings in Hereford. A ball the night 
before last, as I heard/ 
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* So much the worse, Mr. Marshal ; so 
much the worse; as those think with reason 
that see as far into things as I do.' 

* So much the better, Mr. Hill,' said 
Mr. Marshal laughing ; * so much the bet- 
ter ; as those think with reason that see no 
further into things than I do.' 

* But, Sir,' said the verger still more so- 
lemnly, * this is no laughing matter, nor 
time for laughing, begging your pardon, 
Mr. Mayon Why, Sir, the night of that 
there diabolical ball, our Hereford Cathe- 
dral, Sir, would have been blown up ; blown 
up from the foundation, if it had not been 
for me. Sir ! ' 

* Indeed, Mr. Verger ! And pray how, 
and by whom, was the cathedral to be 
blown up ; and what was there diabolical in 
this ball?' 

Here Mr. Hill let Mn Marshal into the 
whole history of his early dislike to O'Neill, 
and his shrewd suspicions of him the first 
moment he saw him in Hereford ; related 
in the most prolix manner all that the reader 
knows already, and concluded by saying 
that, as he was now certain of his facts, he 
was come to swear examinations against this 

M 4 
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vlllaiious Irishman, who, he hoped, would 
I)e speedily brought to justice^ as he de- 
st-rvcd. 

* To justice he sliall be brought, as he de- 
.^Lives/ said Mr. Marshal; * but, before I 
write, and before you swear, will you have 
the goo(hies>s to inform me how you have 
inadeyoursclf as certain as you evidently are, 
(»!' what yoii call your facts ?' 

' Sir, that is a secret,' replied our wise 
n;an, Svliich I sluill trust to you alone; ' wA 
ho whis|)ercd into Mr. Marshal's ear that hifr 
iuforniat ion came from Bampfylde these* 
cond, king of the gipsies. 

M\\ Marshal instantly burstinto laughter; 
tluii composing himself said, ^ My good 
Sir, I am i cally glad that you have proceed- 
rd no larthcr in this business ; and tluit bo 
(/lie in Hereford, besides myself, knows that 
you were on the point of swearing examiaa- 
t ions against a man on the evidence of Bamp* 
fyldc the second, king of the gipsies*. My 

* The following passage is an extract from Colquhoun,. 
On the Police of the Metropolis, page 69:-^" An instance 
of mischievous credulity, oocasioucd by consultang thk- 
impostor," (a man calling himself an asirologtr^ 'mh' 
practised long in the Curtain-road, Shoreditch^ Lour 
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dear Sir, it would- be a standing joke against 
you- to. the end of your days, A grave maa« 
like Mil Hill; . and a verger too ! Why you 
would.be the laughing stock of Hereford ! * 

Now Mr. Marshal well knew the character 
of the man to whom he was talking, who, 
above all things on earth, dreaded to. be 
laughed, at. Mr. Hill coloured all over his 
face, and, pushing, back.. his wig by way of 
settling it, showed that he ^blushed not only 
Bik over his face but all over his head. . 

* Why, Mr.,Mai-shal, Sir,' said he, *as.to 
my being, laughed at^ it is what . I did. not 
look for, being as there, are some men in 



; at9d wh0 is said, in conjunction with his ■ associates^ 
tOf hmc maie mar 300/. a year by practising on the cre^ 
dmUtif of the lower, order of the peopleji "fell lately un- 
tovthe review of a policy .magistrate. - A person, having 
property stolen from him^ went to consult. the conjurer 
respecting the thief; who having described something 
like the person of a man whom he suspected, his credo- 
li^'and folly so &r got .the better of his reason and re- 
lo^lim^as to induce Urn, upon the authority of thif^iiik- 
g^fit^r* ap^i^ly to charge his neighbour withtL felony, 
ipijL to cause him to be apprehended. The magistrate 
lettled the matter, by discharging the prisoner, repri- 
naiiding the accuser severely, «ind ordering the coo- 
fiujer to be taken into custody^ aceordii^ to law, as a 
nDfv^ anda/iogahoiid.'' \ 

U 5 
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Hereford, to M^hom I have mentioned that 
hole in the cathedral^ who have thought it 
no laughing^ matter, and who have been pre- 
cisely of my own opinion thereupon.' 

' But did you tell these gentlemen that 
you had been consulting the king of the 
gipsies ? * 

* No, Sir, no : I can*t say that I did.' 

* Then I advise you, keep your own coun- 
sel, as I will.' 

Mr. Hill, whose imagination wavered be* 
tween the hole in the cathedral and his rick 
of bark on one side^ and between his rick 
of bark and his dog Jowler on die other, 
now began to talk of the dog, and now of 
the rick of bark; and when he had exhaust* 
ed all he had to say upon these subjects, Mr* 
Marshal gtnitly pulled him towards the 
window, and putting a spyglass into his 
hand, bid him look towards his own tanyard, 
and tell him what he saw. To hia great sur- 
prise, Mr. Hill saw his rick of bark rebuilt 
^ Why it was not there last night,' exclaimed 
he, rubbing his eyes. * Why some conjurer 
must have done this.' 

* No,' replied Mr. Marshal, *no conjurer 
did it : but your fri^d Bampfylde the se* 
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cond, king of the gipsies, was the cause of 
its being rebuilt ; and here is the man who 
actually pulled it down, and who actually 
rebuilt it/ 

As he said these words, Mr. Marshal 
opened the door of an adjoining room, and 
beckoned to the Irish haymaker, who had 
been taken into custody about an hour be- 
fore this time. Tlie watch who took Paddy 
had called at Mr. Hill's house to tell him 
what had happened ; but Mr. Hill was not 
then at home. 

It was with much surprise tliat the^ verger 
heard the simple truth from this poor feU 
low ; but no sooner was he convinced that 
O'Neill was innocent as to this affair, than 
he recurred to his other ground of suspicion, 
the loss of his dog. 

The Irish haymaker now stepped forward, 
and, with a peculiar twist of the hips and 
shoulders, which those only who have seen 
it can picture to themselves, said, ' Plase 
your honour's honour, I have a little word 
to say too about the dog/ 

* Say it then,' said Mr. Marshal. 

* Plase your honour, if I might expect 
to be forgiven, and let off for pulling down 
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the joutteQum's stack, I mi^t be able to 
tell hi in whftt I kBo.w about the dog/ 

' If you can tell me a^y tliloig about my 
clog/ said the tanner, * I will freely forgive 
you foi piUling down the rick ; especially 
as you have built it up again. Speak the 
truth now: did not O'Neill make away 
with the dog?' 

' Not at all at all, plase your honour/ 
replied the liaymaker : ' and the truth of 
the matter is, I know nothing of the dog, 
good or bad ; but I know something of bis. 
collar, if your name, plase your honour, is 
Hill, as I take it to be ? ' 

^ My name is Hill: pcoceed,' said the 
tanner, witlx great eagerness^ ^ You. knout 
i^omething about tlie collar of my dog 
Jowler ? ' 

' Plase your honour, this much. I know 
any way,* that it is now, or w:a8 the night 
before last, at the pawnbroker'a there, be*" 
low in town ; for, plase your honouj^ I was 
sent late at night (that night that Mr. 
O'Neill, long life to him ! was arrested) to 
the pawnbroker's for a Jew, by Mrs. Q'Neiil, 
poor cratur ! she was in g'Teat trouble that 
same time.' 
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* Very likely,' imterjcup/ted Mb. HilL; * but 
go on to the eoUar ; wbdt o£ the collar ? ' 

* She sell* me, — I'll tell you the story, 
plase your lionour, ou^ of' the faoei — She- 
sent mc to the pawiifcrokQi's^, for the Jew ; 
and^ it being so late at night, the shop was 
shut, aaid it was with all this- trouble ia life; 
that I got iwito the house any tv^ay : and, 
when I got in, there was none but a slip oS 
a boy up; and he set down the light that- 
he had in his haJid, and raai upthe stairs to^ 
waken his master; and, wliijist he was.gone^. 
I just miade bold to look round at what sortr 
of a place \ wns in, and at the old clothes^ - 
and rags, ajtd scraps ; th^re w.a^. a sort of' 
a ftieze trusty.' 

* A trusty ! ' said Mr, Hill ; * what iu tiiat, . 
puay?' 

*A big coat sure, plase your honour :! 
thei^ wa3 a frieze big coaii Lying in. a corner, 
vhick I had my eye upon, to trate myself^ 
to; I having, as £ then thought^ money- 
in- my little purse enough for it. Well; I 
woa't trouble your honour's honour withi 
telling of you now how I lostmy ipurse in.' 
the fields as I found after : but about the 
coat, as I wajsi sailing, I just lifte4i iti offi 
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tttegrouml, to see would it fit me; and, as 
I swung it round, something, plase your 
honour, liit tnc a great knock on the shius: 
it was in tlie pocket of tlie coat, whatever it 
was, I knew ; so I looks into the pockety to 
see what was it, plase your honour, and ont 
I pulls a hiinimcr, and a dog-collar ; it was 
a wonder, both togetlier, tht-y did not break 
my sliius entirely : but it's no matter for 
jny shins now : so, before the boy cams 
down, I just out of idleness spelt out to niy« 
self the name that waa upon the collar! 
there were two names, plase ynur honour; 
and out of the first there was so many 
letters hammered out I could make nothing 
of it, at all at all ; but the other name was 
plain enough to read any way, and it was 
Hilt, plase your honour's honour, as sure a» 
life : Hill, now.' 

This story was related in tones, and ges* 
tures, which were so new and strange to 
EngUsh ears and eyes, that even tlie solenH 
nity of our verger gave way to laughter.— 
Mr. Marshal sent a summons for the pawn* 
broker, that he might learn from him boW 
he came fay the dog-collar. The pawn^ 
broker} whea he found fjom Mr, Maisb^- 
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that he could by no other means save him- 
self from being committed to prison, for 
receiving stolen goods, knowing them to be 
stolen, confessed that the collar had been 
sold to him by Bampfylde the second, king 
of the gipsies. 

A warrant was immediately dispatched 
for his majesty ; and Mr. Hill was a good 
deal alarmed, by the fear of its being known 
in Hereford, that he was on the point of 
swearing examinations against an innocent 
man, upon the evidence of a dog stealer and 
a gipsy. 

- Bampfylde the second made no sublime 
appearance, when he was brought before 
Mr. Marshal ; nor could all his astrology 
avail him upon this occasion : the evidence 
of the pawnbroker was so positive, as to 
the fact of his having sold to him the dog* 
collar, that there was no resource left for 
Bampfylde but an appeal to Mr. Hill's mer- 
cy. He fell on his knees, and confessed 
that it was he who stole the dog; which 
used to bark at him at night so furiously 
that he could not commit certain petty de- 
predations, by which, as much as by telling 
fortunes, he made his liyelihoctd* 
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* And so/ said Mr. Marshal, witli a stem*' 
ness of manner whicli till now he had neveir 
shown, ' to skrecn yourself^ you accused an 
iunoceut man; and. by your vile arts would 
have driven him from Hereford, and have 
set two fiiinilics for ever at variance, to coiit 
ceal that you had stolen a dog/ 

Tlic kin^ of the gii)8ies was, without fur-, 
ther ccremoiiv, committed to the house of 
currccticm. \\'c should: not omib.tomontioiH . 
that, on scarchinii; his hut, the Irish; hay- 
maker's purse was found ; . which some of . 
his majesty's train had emptied. The wIigIq 
set of gipsies decamped,, upon the new4 of 
the apprehension of their monarch, . 

Mr. Hill stood in profound; silence, Icajir 
ing upon his. walking-stick, whilst; the com? 
mittal was making out for BttmpfyJde tha . 
secoiid. The fear of ridicule \vas strug- 
gling with the natural positiy.eness of hi$ 
temper : he >vas dreadfully afraid thaft the 
story of his heing takou in, hy the king of . 
the gipsies, would. get abroad; and, at.th^ 
same time, he was unwilling to givQ up hi$ • 
prejudice against the Irish glover. . , 

* But, Mr. Mayor/ cried, he, after a 
long silence, ^ the hole under, th^ faunda? - 
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tion of our cathedral has never been ac- 
counted for: that is, was, and ever will* 
be, an ugly mystery tome; and I never can 
have a good opinion of this Irishman^ tilt 
it is cleared up ; nor can I think the cathe- 
dral in safety.* 

* What,' said Mr. Marshal, with an 
arch smile, * I suppose the vcFses of the 
oracle still work upon your imagination, Mr. 
Hill. They iare excellent in their kind. I' 
must have them by heart that, when I ami 
asked the reason why Mr. Hill has taken an' 
aversion to an Irish glover, I may be able toT 
repeat tibem. 

*■ Now, take my worclj 
Wise man of Hereford* . 
None in safety may be 
Till the bad man doth flee.' 

* Youll oblige" me^ Mr. Mayor,' said the; 
verger, '.if you would nevei repeat tbose 
verses, sir; nor mention, in any company,, 
tlie aflGair of the kijag of the? gipsies;' 

' I will oblige you,' replied Mr.MarsluJ,. 
* if you will oblige me< Will you tell mer 
honestly whether, now tliat you find this, 
Mr. O'Neill is, neitbei: a. dog kiliej; ux)r a? 
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puller down of bark ricks, you feel that 
you could forgive himfor being an Irishman^ 
if tlie mystery, as you call it, of the hole 
under the cathedral was cleared up ? ' 

' But that is not cleared up I say, Sir/ 
cried Mr. Hill ; striking his walking stick 
forcibly upon tlie ground, with both his 
hands. ' As to tlie matter of his being an 
Irishman, I have nothing to say to it : I 
am not saying any thing about that, for I 
know we are all born where it pleases God; 
and an Irishman may be as good as another. 
I know that much, Mr. Marshal ; and I am 
not one of those illiberal-minded ignorant 
people that cannot abide a man that was not 
born in England. Ireland is now in his 
Majesty's dominions, I know very well, 
Mr. Mayor; and I have no manner of doubt, 
as I said before, that an Irishman bom may 
be as good, almost, as an Englishman bom.* 

* I am glad/ said Mr. Marshal, * to hear 
you speak, almost, as reasonably as an Eng- 
lishman bom and every man ought to speak; 
and I am convinced that you have too much 
English hospitality to persecute an inoffen- 
sive strangier, who comes amongst us trust* 
ing to our justice and good nature/ 
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* I would not persecute a stranger, God 
forbid, Mr, Mayor,' replied the verger, * if 
he was, as you say, inoffensive.' 

* And if he was not only inoffensive, but 
ready to do every service in his power to 
those who are in want of his assistance, we 
should not return evil for good; should we?* 

* That would be uncharitable, to be sure; 
and moreover a scandal,' said the verger, 

* Then,' said Mr. Marshal, * will you walk 
with me as far as the widow Smith's ; the 
poor woman whose house was burnt last win- 
ter ? Tliis haymaker, who lodged near her, 
can show us the way to her present abode/ 

During his examination of Paddy M*Cor- 
mack, who would tell his whole history, as 
he called it, out of the facCy Mr. Marshal 
heard several instances of the humanity and 
goodness of O'Neill, which Paddy related 
to excuse himself for that warmth of attach- 
ment to his cause, that had been manifested 
so injudiciously by pulling down the rick of 
bark in revenge for the arrest. Amongst 
bther things, Paddy mentioned his country- 
man's goodness to the widow Smith : Mr. 
Msirshal was determined, therefore, to see 
whether he had, in this instance, spokea 
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die truth; aiul he took Mr. Hill with him, 
¥n hopes of heiiig able to sliow him the fa- 
vourable side of O'Xeill s character. 

Tilings turned out just at ]VIr. Marskal 
expected. The poor widow aiid her family, 
iu the most simple and affecting mamier^ 
described the distress from which they had 
been relieved by tlie good: gentleman and 
lady ; the la^ly was Phoebe Hill ; aaid the 
pi-aises that were bestowed upon PlTcsbe wtre 
delightful to her fatlier s ear, whose angrji 
passions had uow all subsided* 

The benevolent Mr. Marslial seized th^ 
moment when lie saw Mr. Hiirs heart was 
touched, aaid exclaimedi ' I must be ac- 
quaiutcd with this- Mr. O'Neill. I am sure 
we people of Hereford ought to show somer 
hospitality to a stianger, who has so much 
humauity. Mr. Hill, will you dine witli him 
to-morrow at my house?' 

Mr. Hill was just going to accept of thi& 
iuvitatioiv when tlie recollection of all ha 
had said to his club, about tlie hole uudev 
the catliedral^ came across him; aud^ draw- 
ing; Mr. Msushal a&ide, he whispered, ^ But, 
Sir, Sir, tliat affair of the- hole lender the 
cathedral has uot been cleaaed up y.et.\ 
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Atthis instant, thewidow Smith cxdaim- 
ted, *-Oh! here comes my little Mary* (one 
of her children, who came running in)-: 
•*this is the little ghl, Sir, to whom the lady 
-lias been so good. Make your curtsey, child. 
'Where have you been all this while ? ' 

^ Mammy,^ "said the child, ^ I Ve been 

•showing the lady my rat.' 

'• * Lord bless her ! Gentlemen, the child 

•has been wanting me this many a day to go 

^to see this tame rat of hers; birtl could iie- 

^er get time, never : and I wondered too at 

the child's liking such a creature. Tell the 

gentlemen, dear, about your rat. AH I know 

is that, let her have but never such a tiny 

^bit of bread, for breakfast or supper, she 

' saves a little of that little for this rat of hers : 

^he and her brothers have found it oirt 

^somewhere by the cathedral.' 

* It comes out of a hole under the wall of 

vthe cathedral,' said one of the elder boys ; 

*' and we have diverted ourselves watching it, 

and sometimes we have put victuals for it, 

'SO it has grown, in a manner, tame like.* 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Marshal looked at one 
another' during this speech; and the dread 
of ridicule again seised on Mr. Mill, whon 
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he apprehended that, after all he had said, 
-the mountain might, at last, bring forth— a 
rat lUi. Maralml, who instantly saw what- 
passed in the verger's mind, relieved him' 
from this fear, hy lefmiiiing even from tl 
eniile on this occasion. He only said to the 
cliild, in a ^ra^e nianuer, ' I am afraid, uiy 
dear, we tliall be obliged to spoil yoiu' di- 
version. Mr. Verger, here, cauuot sufier 
rat holes in the cathedral: but^ to make y 
amends for tlie loss of your favourite, I wii! 
give you a very pretty little dog, if youhavi 
a mind.' 

The child was well plcase<l with this pro- 
mise; and, at Air. Marshal's desire, she then 
went along with him and Mr. Hill to the 
tliedrul, and theyplaccd themselves ata little 
distance IVoni that hole which had created so 
much disturbance. Tlie child soon brought 
';thc dreadful enemy to light; and Mr. Hill, 
with a faint laugh, said, 'I'm glad it' 
worse: but there were many iu our club who-' 
were of my opinion; and, if they had not 
suspected O'Neill tooj I am sure I should 
never have given you so much trouble, Mr, 
Mayor, as I iiavc done this morning. Cut^ 
I hope, as the club know nothing about thai 
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vagabond, that king oftlie gipsies, yoii will 
not let any one know any thing about the 
prophecy, and all that? I am sure, I am 
very sony to have given you so much trou- 
ble Mr. Mayor.' 

Mr. Marshal assured him that he did not 
regret the time which he had spent, in en- 
deavouring to clear up all these mysteries 
ancTsuspicions; and Mr. Hill gladly accepted 
his invitation to meet O'Neill at his house 
the next day. No sooner had Mr. Marshal 
brought one of the parties to reason and 
good humour, than he went to prepare the 
other for a reconciliation. O'Neill and his 
mother were both people of warm but for- 
giving tempers : the aiTest was fresh in their 
minds ; but, when Mr. Marshal represented 
to them the whole affair, and the verger's 
prejudices, in a humorous light, they joined 
in the good natured laugh, and O'Neill de* 
clared that, for his part, he was ready to for- 
give and to forget every thing, if he could 
but see Miss Phoebe in the Limerick 
gloves. 

Phoebe appeared the next day, at Mn 
Marshal's, in the Limerick gloves ; and no 
perfume ever was so delightful to her lover 



.«& the -snuBtll of the rose leaves, in which 

cdi^ had been: kfi{^. 

i Mc. Marshal had the beaevQle^t pleasure 
of iBCQDGtlazg the two faaiiilies. The tanner 
and the glover of Hereford became, from 

. bitter lenennes, useinl friends to eaeh other ; 

-aad they were ooriviikced, by experience, 

. that aootliiftg oovlbd be;more. for tlieir mutual 

. advasitage ^thau to live in union. 

Nov. 1799* 
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CHAPTER L 

Leonard Ludg ate was tlie only son and 
heir of a London haberdasher, who had 
made some money by constant attendance 
to his shop. " Out of debt out of danger,'* 
was the father's oklfashioned saying. "The 
eon^s more liberal maxim was, " Spend to 
day^ and spare to morrow.** Whilst he was 
under his father*8 eye, it was not in his po w- 
er to live up to his principles; and he longed 
for the time when he should be relieved 
from his post behind the counter : a situa- 
tion which he deemed highly unworthy of a 
youth of his parts and spirit. To imprison 
his elegant person behind a counter in 
Cranbourne alley was, to be sure, in a crue} 
fiither's power: but this tyranny could 
not extend to his mind ; and, whilst he was 
w^^iiing minikin pins, or measuring out 
pomy ribboot his squI, leaving all tliesc 
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meaner things, was expatiating in Bond 
street or Hyde park. Whilst his fingers 
mechanicalij adjusted the scales, or care- 
lessly slipped the yard, lus imagination was 
galloping a fine bay with Tom Lewis; or 
<lriving Miss Belle Perkins in a gig. 

Now Tom Lewis was a dashiii^joung 
citizen, whom old Ludgate could not eib- 
dure; and Miss Belle Berkins a would-be 
fine lady, whom he advised his son never 
to think of for a wife. Jiut tlie happy mo- 
nieut at length arrived when our hero could 
flafely show how much he despised both the 
.advice and the character of his father; whca 
he could quit his nook behind the counter, 
throw aside the yard, assume the wliip, and 
affect the fine gentleman. In short, tht 
happy moment came when his father died. 
I.ieonard now shone forth in all the glory 
which the united powers of tailor, hatter, 
and hosier, could spread around his person. 
Miss Belle Perkins, who had bitlierto looked 
down upon our hero as a reptile of Cran- 
bourne alley, beheld his metamorphosis witli 
surprise and admiration. And she, who had 
fonnerly been heard to say, ' she would not 
touch him witli a pair of tougs/ now luufix. 
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luctantly gave him her envied hand at a ball 
at Bagnigge Wells. Report further adds 
that, at tea. Miss Belle whispered loud 
enough to be heard, that, since his queer 
father's death, Leonard Ludgate had turned 
out quite a genteeler sort of person than 
could Itave been expected. 

** Upon this hint lie spake.*' His fair 
toe, after assuming all proper and becoming 
airs upon the occasion, suffered herself to be 
prevailed upon to call, with her mother and 
a fne^y at Mr. Luc^ate's house in Gran- 
hoatne alley, to see whether it could be 
possibly inhabited by a lady of her taste 
and consequence. 

As Leonard handed her out of her hack- 
ney eoacb^ she exelajimed^ ^ Bless us, and 

be we to gu up this paved lane, and through 

the shop, before we can get to the more 
ereditabler apartments i ' « 

' I am going to cut a passage off the sbopy 
which I 've long had in contemplation,' re- 
plied our hero, * only I can't get light into it 
cleverly.' * Oh ! a lamp in the style of a 
ckandaleer will do vastly well by night; 
which is the time one wants one's house to 
put the best foot foremost, for company : 

K 3 
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and by <!ay we cao make a sliift, somehow 
or otlier, I dare say. Any tiling's belter 
than trapesing through a sliop ; -which is a 

I thing I 've never been used to, and cannot 
leconcile myself to by any means.' 

Leonard immediately acceded to this 

* scheme of the dark passage by day, and 
the chatiduUer by night ; and he hurried his 
fair one through the odious phop to thejBore 
ct'fdiiabUr apartments. She was handed 
above, about, and underneath. She fouud 
every particle of Uie house wanted modernis- 
ing immensely, and was altogether smaller 
than she could ever have conceived beforc' 
hand. Our hero, ambitious at once to show 
his gallantry, spiiit, and taste, incessantly 
protested he would adoptevery improvement 
Miaa lifilc Ptrkins could suggest y and he 
declared that the identical same ideas liail i 
occurred^ to him a hundred and a hundi-ed 
times, during his poor lather's hfetime: but 
he could never make the old gentleman en- 
ler into any tiling of the sort, his notions of 
life being utterly limited, to say no worse. 
' He iiad one old saw, for ever grating la 
my ears, as an answer to every thing that 
bore tlie stamp of gentility, or carried 
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it an air of spirit. Hey, Allen ! ' continued 
ow. hero, looking over, his shoulder at a 
young man who was casting up accounts. 
' "Hey, Allen ; youremember the old saw ? * 
. * Yes, Sir/ replied the young man, * if you 
mean, ^^ Out of debt out of danger : ? I hope 
I shall never forget it' 
• * I hope so too ; as you have your fortune 
to make, it is very proper for you : biit for 
one that has a fortune ready made to spends 
,1 am free to confess I think my principle 
worth a million of it : and my maxhn ia^ 
.f * JSpend to day, and spare to morrow.** Hey, 
.ladies! ' concluded Leonard, appealing with 
an air secure of approbation to his fair misi» - 
^ess and her young companion; . 

* Why that suits my notions, I must owa - 
candidly,' said Belle ; ^ but here 's one be* 
•side me, or behind me-— -Where are you^ 
lAicy ? ' pursued the young lady,, addressing 
-^herself to her humble companion : ^here's 
jone, who is more of your shopman's way 
•of thinking than yours, I fancy. Out of 
debt out of danger is just a sober saying to 
your mind, an't it, Lucy?' 

Lucy did not deny the charge. * Well, 

N 4 
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child,' 8Md Miss Perkins, ' it 's very proper, 1 

for you have no fortune of your own to 

spend.' 

' It is mdecd,' said Lucy, witll modest 
firmness ; * for as I liave none of my O'mi, 
if it were my maxim to spend to day and 
spare to morrow, I should be obliged to 
spend other people's money, which I never 
will do as long as I can maintain myself in- 
dependently." 

' How proud we are,' cried Miss PerkinJ^ 4 
sarcMticatly. Leonard assented to the sat- J 
casm by his looks j but Allen declared Hi 
Jiked proper pride, and seemed to think thd 
Lucy's was of this species. 

Ad argument might have ensued, if a C(A>' 
lation, as Mr. Ludgate called it, had noi 
appeared at this critical moment. Of whw 
it consisted, and how genteely and gait; 
lantly our hero did the honours of his coll*-' 
tioii, we forbear to relate ; but one mat^ 
rial circumstance we must not omit, as d 
this, perhaps more than even on his genti 
lity and gallantry, depended the fortune (^ 
the day. In rummaging over a desk 14 
fiadfi corkscrew, young Ludgate took occa 
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sion to open and shake a pocket book, from 
which fell a shower of bank notes. What 
effect they produced upon his fair one, and. 
on her mother, can be best judged of by the 
event. Miss Belle Perkins, after this do- 
miciliary visit, consented to go with our 
hero on Sunday to Kensington gardens, 
Monday to Sadler's Wells, Tuesday on the 
water, Wednesday to the play, Thursday 
the Lord knows to what ball, Friday to 
Vauxhall, and on Saturday to — the altar !^ 
Some people thought the young lady and 
gentleman rather precipitate; butthese were 
persons who, as the bride justly observed, 
did not understand any tiling in nature of a 
love match. Those who have more liberal 
notions, and a more extensive knowledge of. 
the human heart,^ can readily comprehend^ 
how a lady may think a man so odious at 
6ne minute that she could not touch him 
with a pair of tongs, and so charming the 
next that she would die a. thousand deathi^v 
for him, and him alone; Immediately after 
the cerqnony was performed, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludgate went down in the hoy to Margate, 
to spend their, honeymoon, in style. Their 
lioneymoon, alas ! could not be prolonged 
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bcyonrl the usual bounds. Even the joys 
of Margate could not be eternal, and the 
day came too soon when our happy pair 
were obliged to think of returning home. 
Home! With what different sensations dif- 
ferent people pronounceand hear that wortl 
pronounced; Mrs. Leonard Ludgate's homfi 
in Cranbourne alley appeared to her, as shft 
scrupled not to declare, an intolerable low 
place, after Margate. The stipulated al* 
terations, her husband observed, had bee^ 
made in the house, but none of them had 
been executed to her satisfaction. The ea 
pedient of the dark passage was not fouq 
to succeed : a thorough wind, fiom tl){ 
front and back doors, ran along it whq 
either or both were left open to adni it lighf 
and this wicked wind, not contentwith ru^ 
ning along the passage, forced its way U| 
and down stairs, made the kitchen chimnej 
smoke, and rendered even the more credit 
abler apartments scarcely habitable. Chi^ 
ncy doctors were in vain consulted, thj 
favourite dark passage was at length abi 
<loned, and the lady, to her utter discooif 
fiture, was obliged to pass through tl 
9lw>f-.'.. 
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To make herself amends for this morti- 
fication^ she insisted upon throwing down 
the partition between the dining room and 
her own bedchamber, that she might have 
one decent apaitment at least fit for a rout. 
It was to no purpose that her friend £ucy, 
who was called in to assist in making up fur- 
niture represented that this scheme of 
throwing bedchamber and dining - room 
into one would be attended with some in- 
conveniences ; for instance, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ludgate would be obliged, in conse- 
quence of this improvement, to sleep in 
half of the . maid^s garret; or to sit up all 
night. This objection was overruled by Mrs. 
Ludgate, whose genius, "fertile in expedients^ 
made every thing easy, by the introductioii 
of a bed in the diiiing room, in the shape 
of a sofa. The newly enlarged apartment; 
she observed, would thuiy answer 'the 
double* purposes of show and utility; and/ 
as soon as the supper and card-tables should 
be'removed, the sofa bed might be let down. 
She asserted that the first people in London^ 
manage in this way. Leonard cbuldnftt con- 
tradict his lady, because she had a ready 
method of silencing him, by asking howl]^ 
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could possibly know any thing of life ■wto 
bad lived all his days, e:£CM}pt Sundays, tn 
Cranbourne alley ? Then, if any one of his 
fethei's old notions of economy by chance 
twinged his conscience, Belle very judi- 
ciously asked how he ever cauie to think of 
ber for a wife ? ' Since you have got a gen- 
teel wife,' said slie, ' it becomes you to live 
up to her notions, and to treat her as she 
and her friends have a right to expect. Be- 
forel marriedyou. Sir, noneof the Perkins's 
were in trade themselves, either directly or 
indirectly ; and many's the slights and re- 
proaches I 've met with from my own rela- 
tions and former acquaintances, since my 
marriage, on account of the Ludgates being 
alltradesfolks; to which I always answer, 
that my Leonard is going to wash his hands 
of trade himself, and to make over all con- 
* cern in the haberdashery line and shop to 
the young man below stairs, who is much 
tetter suited to such things.' 

By such speeches as these, alternately 
piquing and soothing the vanity of her 
Leonard, our accomplished wife worked 
him to her purposes. She had a rout once 
a week ; and her room was so c/owded that 
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there was scarcely a possibility of breathing. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, she one 
' morning deQlared, with a burst of tears, she 
was the most miserable woman in the world. 
And why ? Because her friend, Mrs. Pirn- 
lico, Miss Coxeater that was, had a house 
in Weymouth street; whilst she was forced 
to keep on being buried in Cranbourne alley. 
Mr. Ludgate was moved by his wife's tears^ 
and by his own ambition, and took a house 
in Weymouth street. But before they had 
been there six weeks, the fair was again 
found bathed in tears. And why ? • Be- 
cause^' said Belle, * Because, Mr. Ludgate, 
the furniture of this house is as old as Me* 
thusalem's ; and my friend, Mrs. Pimlico, 
said yesterday that it was a shame to be seen : 
and so to be aure it is compaied with her 
own, which is spick and span new. Yet 
why should she pretend to look down upon 
me in point of furniture, or any thing? 
Who was she, before she was married? 
Little Kitty Coxeater, as we always called 
her at the dancing school ; and nobody ever 
thought of comparing her, in point of gen- 
tility, with Belle Perkins ! Why she is as 
ugly as sin ! though she is my friend, I 
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must acknowledge that: and, if she had ail 
the clothes in the world, she would never 
know how to put any ofthem^ on; that's 
one comfort. And, as every body says, to 
bo sure she never would have got a husband 
but for bcr money. And, after all, what 
sort of a husband has she got P A perfumer 
indeed ! a man with a face like one of his 
own wash balls, all manner of colours. . I 
declare, I would ratlier have gone without 
to the end of my days than have manied 
Mr. Pimlico.* 

* I cannot blame you there, my dear,- 
said Mr. Ludgate; * for to be sure Mr. Pim-^ 
lico, much as he thinks of himself and his 
country house, . has as little the air of — 
the air of fashion as can be well conceived.* 

Leonard Ludgatemadean emphatic pause^ 
in this speech; and surveyed- himself in 2^' 
looking glass with much complacency;' 
whilst he pronounced the word fashion. He 
indeed approved so much of his wife^s taste 
and discernment, in preferring him to Mr.- 
Pimlico, that he could not at this moment- 
help inclining to follow her judgment re- 
specting the furniture. He acceded to 
her positioQy that the Ludgates ought to 
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appear at least no shabbier dian tlie Pirn- 
licoes. The conclusion was inevitable : Leo- 
nard, according to his favourite maxim of 
' Spend to day and spare to morrow/ agreed 
that they might new furnish the house this 
year, and pay for it the next. This was im- 
mediately done; and tlie same principle was 
extended through all their household aflairs, 
as far as the tradesmen concerned would 
admit of its being carried into practice. 
. By this means, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate 
were not for some time sensible of the diffi- 
culties they were preparing for themselves. 
They went on vying with the Pimlicoes^ 
tod with all their new acquaintance and new. 
neighbours, who were many of them much. 
more rich than themselves; and of this vain 
competition there was naend. Tiiose whoi 
^timate liappiness not by the real comforts- 
or luxuries which they enjoy, but by com- 
parison between themselves and their neigh- 
bours, must be subject to continual mortifi- 
cation and discontent. Far from being hap- 
pier than they were formerly, Mr. and Mrs.. 
Ludgate were much more miserable, after 
their removal, to Weymoutli street. Was- 
it not Jt^ett^r ta*bejthe &rst persoa iu Cran-c 
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bourne alley tlian the last in Wejnnoath 
street? New wants and wishes continually 
arose in their new situation. They must 
live like other people. Every body, that is, 
every body in Wej'mouth street, did so and 
so ; and, therefore, they must do the same. 
They must go to such a place, or they must 
have such a thing, not because it was in it- 
self necessary or desirable, but because every 
body, that is, every body of their acquaint- 
ance, did or had the same. Even to be upon 
a footing with their new neighbours was a 
matter of some difficulty; and thenlnerely 
to be upon an equality, merely to be ad- 
mitted and suffci^d at parties, is awkward 
and humiliating. Noble ambition prompted 
them continually to aim at distinction. Tlie 
desire to attain Ilpocopiu — the little morCy 
stimulates to excellence, or betrays to ruin, 
according to the objects of our ^bition. 
No artist ever took more pains to surpass 
Raphael or Correggio, than was taken by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate to outshine Mr. and 
Mrs. Pimlico. And still what they had done 
seemed nothing : what they were to do oc- 
cupied all their thoughts. No timid eco- 
nomical fears could stop, or even staitle 
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theni, in the road to ruin. Faithful to his 
maxim, our hero denied himself nothing. 
If^ for a moment, the idea that any thing 
was top expensive suggested itself, his wife 
banished care by observing, ^ We need not 
pay for it now. What signifies it, since we 
need not think of paying for it till next 
year ? ' She had abundance of arguments of 
similar solidity, adapted to all occasions. 
Sometimes the thing in question was such a 
trifle it could not ruin any body. ^ ' Tis but 
^ gui^uea ! 'T is but a few shillings ! ' Sometimes 
it was a sort of thing that could not ruin 
any body, because ' T is but for once and 
away !* 'Tis but is a most dangerous thing ! 
How many guineas may be spent upon V is 
but, in the course of one year, in such 9 
city as London ! 

Bargains ! excellent bargains ! were also 
with ourheroine admirable pleas for expense.^ 
* We positively must buy this, my dear; for 
it would be a sin to let such a bargain slip 
through one's fingers. Mrs. Pimlico paid 
twice as much for what is not half as good. 
T would be quite a shame to one's good sense 
to miss such a bargain !' Mrs. Ludgate was 
one of those ladies who think it is more tea- 
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soiiablc to buy a thing because it is aW* 
gain, than because they want it : she further 
argued^ ^ If we do n't want it, we may want 
it:* and this was a satisfactory plea. 

Under the head bargains we must not 
forget cheap days. Messieurs Run and 
RafHe advertised a sale of old shop goods, 
witlitlie catching words — cheap days! Every 
body crowded to throw away their monej 
on cheap days; and/ amongst tlieresti Mm 
Ludgatc. 

One circumstance was rather disagreeable 
in these cheap days : ready money wasrc" 
quired ; and this did not suit those who lived 
by the favourite maxim of the family. Yet 
there was a reason that counterbalanced 
their objection . in- Mrs. Ludgate's miiid: 
* Mrs. Pimlico was going to Messieurs Ruil 
and Ilaflllc's ; and what would she think, if 
I was n't to be there? She 'd think, to be 
sure, that we were as poor as Job/ So, to 
demonstrate that she had ready money to 
throw away, Mrs. Ludgftte must go to the 
cheap days. 

* Belle/ said lier husband, ' ready money's 
a serious thing.* 
• ^Yes, Leonard, but, when nothing eke 
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will be takeni y>ou know, one can't do with- 
out it/ 

. ' fiut, if one has not it, I tell you, one 
nmst do without,' said Leonard, peevishly. 
^ Lord, Mr. Ludgate, if you have not it, 
about you, can't you send to Cranboume 
alley, to Mr. Allen, for some for me ! ' T is 
bat a few guineas I Mrant; and 'twould be a 
shame to miss such bargains as are to be had 
for nothing, at Run and Raffle's. And 
these cheap days are extraordinary things. 
It can t ruin any body to spend a guinea or 
two, once and away, like other people.' 
' At the conclusion of her eloquent speech, 
Mrs. Ludgate rang the bell ; and, without: 
waiting for any assent from her husband: 
but silence, bade the footboy run to the ihcp^ 
and desire Alien to send her ten guineas im- 
mediately. 

I Mr. Ludgate looked sullen, whistled, and 
tiien posted himself at the parlour window 
to watch for the ambassador's return. ^ I 
wonder,' continued Mrs.Ludgate, 'Iwonder, 
Leonard, that you let Allen leave you so 
bare of cash of late ! It is very disagreeable 
to be always sending out of the house, this^ 
way, for odd guineas. . Allen, I thinks uses* 
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you very ill ; but I am sure I would not !ct 
him cheat me, it" I was you. Pray, wliea 
you gave up the business of tlie shop to him, 
was not you to liave half the protits for yoor 
good will, and name, and all that? ' 

' Yes.' 

'And little enough! But why don't 
you look after Allen, then, and make him 
pay U3 what lie owes us ? ' 

' I'll see about it to morroWj child.' 

'About how much do you think is owii^ 
to us ? ' pursued Mrs. Ludgate. 

' I can't tell, ma'am.' 

* I wish then you'd settle accounts to 
morrow, tliat I might have some ready 
money.' 

The lady seemed to take it for granted 
that her having ready money would be the 
necessary and immediate cousequenceof set- 
tling accounts with Alien ; lier husband 
could have put her right in this partici 
and could have iufonned her that not a fUv^j 
tiling was due to him ; that, on the contrai 
he had taken up money in advance, on 
next half year's expected profits; but! 
Ludgate was ashamed to let his wife knoi 
the real state of hia a&'airs : indeed^ he 
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afraid to look them in the face himself. 
* Here *s the boy coming back 1 ' cried he, 
after watching for some time in silence at 
the window. 

Leonard went to the street door to meet 
him: and Belle followed close, crying, 
'^ Well ! I hope Allen has sent me the mo- 
ney ? ' ' I do n't know/ said the breathless 
boy. * I [have a letter for my master, here, 
that was written ready, by good luck, 
afore I got there.* 

Leonard snatched the letter; and his 
wife waited to see whether the money was 
enclosed. 

' The rascal has sent me no money, I see, 
but a letter, and an account as long as my 
arm. 

* No money ! ' cried Belle. * That's using 
US very oddly and ill, indeed; and I wonder 
you submit to such conduct ! I declare I 
won't bear it ! Go back, I say. Jack ; go, 
run this minute, and tell Allen he must 
come up himself; for/, Mrs. Ludgate^ wants 
to speak with him.' 

^ No, my dear, no; nonsense ! do n't 
go. Jack. What signifies your sending to 
speak with AUen? What can you do? 
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How can you settle accounts widi liimf 
Wliat should women know of business? t 
wish women would never meddle with, 
things they do n't understand.' 

' Women can understand well enough 
when they want money,' cried the shary 
-lady ; * and die short and the long of it i{ 
Mr. Ludgate, that I will see ard settle a* 
counts with Allen myself; and bring hial 
to reason, if you won't: and tliis niinut> 
too." ' 

' Bless me ! upon my faith, Allen's beS 
ter than we thought : here 'a bank note! 
within the account,' said Mr. Ludgate. 

* Ay, I thought he could not be so very 
impertinent as to refuse, when / sent to 
liim myself. But this is only one fir< 
pound note : I sent for ten. Where is tbt 
other ? ' 

' I want the other myself," said her hu» 
band. 

The tone was so peremptory, that si 
dared not tempt him further; and away 
she went to Messieurs Run aad Itatfle':^ 
where she had the pleasure of buying abam 
gain of things that were of uo manner cj 
use to her, and for which she paid twice 
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much as they were worth* These cheap 
days proved dear days to many. 

Whilst Mrs, Ludgate spent the morning 
at Messieurs Run and RafQe's, her husband 
was with Tom Lewis, lounging upand down 
Bond street Tom Lewis being just one 
step above him in gentility, was invited to 
parties where Ludgate could not gain admit- 
tance, was bowed to by people whenever 
bowed to Leonard Ludgate, could tell to 
whom this livery or that carriage belonged, 
knew who every body was, and could point 
out my lord this, and my lady that, in the 
park or at the play. All these things made 
him a^personage of prodigious consequence, 
in the eyes of our hero, who looked upon 
]um as the mirror of fashion. Tom knew 
haw .to take advantage of this admiration, 
and borrowed jnany a guinea from him ia; 
their. morning walks: in return, he intro* 
duced Mr. Ludgate to some of his friends, 
and to his club. 

. J^ew occasions, or rather new necessities, 
&r expense occurred every day, in conse- 
quence of his connexion with Lewis. Whilst 
he aimed at being thought a young man of 
€ipirit^ he <x)uld not avoid doing as other 
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people did. He could not tliink of eco- 
nomy ! That would be shabby ! On his 
fortune rested his claims to respect from his 
present associates ; and, therefore, it was 
his constant aim to raise their opinion of his 
riches. For some time, extravagance was 
not immediately checked by the want of 
money, because he put off the evil day of 
payment. At last, Mhen bills poured m 
upon him, and the frequent calls of trades- 
men began to be troublesome, he got rid of 
the present difficulty by referring them tp 
Allen. ' Go to Allen; he must settle wiU> 
you: he does all my business.* 

Allen sent him account after accounl^ 
stating the sums he paid by his order. Lud 
gate thrust the unread account into hi 
escritoir, and thought no more of themattei 
Allen called upon him, to beghewould coihH 
to some settlement, as he was getting mom 
and more, every day, into his debt, 
nard desired to have an account, stated 
full, and promised to look over it on Mi 
day ; but Monilay came, and then it 
put off till Tuesday ; and so on, day aft 
day. 

The more reason he had to know "diat I 
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affairs were deranged, the more carefully h© 
-concealed all knowledge of them from his 
wife. Her ignorance of the truth not only 
Xtd her daily into fresh extravagance, but 
was, at last, the cause of bringing things to 
a premature explanation. After spending 
tlie morning at Messrs. Run and Raffle's, she- 
returned home with a hackney coach* full of 
bargains. As she came into the parlour, 
loaded with things that she did not want, she 
was surprised by the sight of an old friend^ 
whom she had lately treated entirely as a 
stranger. _ It was Lucy, who had in former 
days been her favourite companion. But 
Lucy had chosen to work, to support herself 
independently, rather than to be a burden to 
her friends; and Mrs.Lifdgate could liot take. 

• 

notice of a person, who had degraded herself 
so far as to become a workwoman at an up- 
H&lsterer's, Shehad consequently never seen 
Lucy, sinc6 thi^ event took place, except 
tvhieii she went to Mr. Beech the upholster- 
ep'a, tOr -order her new furniture. . :She then 
was in company with Mrs. Pimlico : and, 
when sh^ saw Lucy at work in a back parlour 
with two or three other young women, she 
preteud/ed .»Qt; to, know her. .Lucy could 

VOL. I. o 
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scarcely believe that this was done on pm 
pose; and at all events she was not mortifit 
by the insult. She was now come to sp( 
to Mrs. Ludgate about the upholsterer s bil 

* Ha! Lucy, is it you?' said Mrs. Lai 
gate, as soon as she entered. ' I 've ne^ 
seen you in Weymouth street before ! Hoi 
■comes it you never called ; if it was only 
see our new house? I 'm sure, I shoi 
always be very happy to have you hen 
when we've nobody with us ;— and I'm quite 
90Tsy as I can't ask you to stay ainl take* 
bit of mutton with us to day, because I'm 
engaged to dine in Bond street, with Mra.' 
Pimlico's cousin, pretty Mrs. Paget, the 
bride whom you've heard Ktlk of, no doubt. 
So you'll excuse me if I run away from 
you, to make myself a little decent; for . 
it's horrid late! ' 

After running off this speech, wiUi an ai» 
and a volubility worthy of her betters, she 
Bet before Lucy some of her baigains, and' 
■was then retreating to make herself decent j; 
but Lucy stopped her, by saying, 

^ My dear Mrs. Ludgate, I am soriy 
detain you, but Mr. Beech, the uphol 
knowing I have been acquainted with yi 
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has sent me to speak to you about his bill. 
He is in immediate want of money, because 
Be is fitting out one of hh soni for the 
East Indies/ 

^ Well ! but his son's nothing to me f I 
•han't think of paying the bill yet, I can 
a3sure him ; and you may take it back and 
tell him so.' 

^ But,' said Lucy, 'if I take back such aa 
answer, I am afraid Mr. Beech will send the 
bill to Mr. Ludgate; and that was what you 
particularly desired should not be done.' 

* Why, no ; that 's what I can't say I 
should particularly wish, just at present/said 
Mrs. Ludgate, lowering her tone : * because, 
to tell you a bit of a secret, Lucy, I Ve rua 
up rather an unconscionable bill, tiiis year, 
with my milliner and mantua maker ; and I 
would not have all them bills come upon him 
all in a lump, and' on a sudden, as it were ; 
especially as I laid out more on the furniture 
than he>counts. So, my dear Lucy, I'll tell 
you what you must do ; yon ipust use your 
influence with Beech to make him wait n 
little longer. I 'm Sur^ he may wait well 
enough; and he shall be paid next month/ 

liucy declared that her influence, on the 

oS 
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present occasion, would be of no a\^;but 
she had. the s^od nature to add — ^ If you 
arc sure the bill can be paid-next month, I 
Avill leave my two years' salary in ilr. 
BcbchfS hands till tlien; and this will per- 
haps satisfy liim, if he can get bills from 
other people- paid^ to. make up the money 
for his son. He said thirty guineas from 
you on account would do, for the present; 
and that sum is due. to me.' 

* ITien, my dearest Lucy, for. Heaven's 
sake, do leave it in Ids hands! You .were a 
good creature to think of it: but you always 
were a- good creature.* 

* Your mother used to be kind to me, 
when I WAS a child ; and I am sure I ought 
not to forget it,' said lAxcy ; the tear« stall- 
ing into her eyes : ' and you were once kind 
to me ; I do not forget that,' continued 
Lucy, wiping the tears from her cheeks.— 
* But do not let me detain you : you are in 
A huny.to dress to go to Mrs, Pimlico^s/ 

* No — pray — I -am not in a hurry now,' 
eaid Mrs. Ludgate, who had the grace to 
blush at this instant. * But, if you must go, 
do take this hat along with you. I assure 
you it 's. quite the rag§: I got it this morn- 
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ing at Run and RafRe's^^ and Mrs. Pimlicp 
and Mrs. Paget have got the same/ 

* Lucy declined accepting the hat, . not- 
withstanding this strong and, as Mrs. Lud- 
gate would have thought it, irrejsdstible rq- 
commendation. * Now you must have it : 
it will become you a thousand time§ better 
than that you have on,' cried Mrs, Ludgate, 
"insisting the more the more Lucy withfJ^cAjf; 
. *and besides you must wear, it. for my sak^. 
You won't? — Then I take it very iU of you 
that are so positive ; for I assure you, what- 
ever you may think, I wish to be as kind tp 
you now as ever. Only, you know, one 
.can't always, when one lives in anotherstyl^, 
be at b >me as often as. one wisheg.' , ^., 
, Lucy relieved her ci devant friend from 
the necessity of making any more awkwai^ 

apologies, ))y moving quickly towards the 

, • ^ • 

door, * Then you won't forget,'. continued 
jMrs. Ludgate, following her into th^ pas- 
sage, ^you wop't forget the job you are to 
do for me with Beech.' 

' Certainly I shall not. I will do what I 
have promised : but I hope you will bei 
punctual about the payment next month, 
Aaid Lucy, ' because I believe I shall be in 

o 3 
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want of my money at that time. It is best 
to tell you exactly the truth.' 

' Certainly ! certainly ! You shall have 
your money before you want it, long aud 
lung; and my only reason for borrowing it 
from you at all is that I don't like to troubl* 
Mr. Ludgate, till he has settled accountt 
with Allen, who keeps all our money froift' 
us in a strange way; and, in my opinion, 
uses Leonard exceedingly ill and unfairly! 

'Allen!' cried Lucy, stopping short. 
• Oh, Belle ! How can you say so ? Ho* 
can you think so ? But you know nothing 
of him ; else you could not suspect him or 
using any one ill, or unfairly, much le&B 
your husband, the son of his old friend.' 

' Bless mc ! how she runs on ! and hoflf 
she colours! I am sure, I didn't know I waa 
upon such tender ground I 1 did not knoiT 
Allen was such a prodigious favourite ! " 

'I only do him justice in saying tliat I 
am certain he could not do an unfair or 
unhandsome action.* 

'I know nothing of the matter, I protest; 
onlythis—thatshortaccounts they say make 
long friends ; and I liope I shan "t affront 
anj body by saying it would be very conv^v- 
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nient if he could be got to settle with Mr* 
Ludgate, who, I 'm sure, is too much the 
gentleman to ask any thing from him but- 
his own; which, indeed, if it was not for toe, 
he '^d be too genteel to mention. But, as I 
£aid before, short accounts inak^ long", 
friends ; and, as you are so much Allen's^ 
friend, you can hint that to him.^ 

^ I shall not hmt, but say it to him a»^ 
plainly as possible/ replied I^ucy ; 'and you 
vmy be certain tliat he: will come to settle- 
M;count9 with Mr* Ludgate before night^ 

^. I am sure I shall be piighty glad of it ; 
laiid so will Mr. Ludgate,' said Belle ; and 
thus tliey parted, 

Mrs. Ludgate with triuinph announced to; 
her husband, upon his return home, that 
she had brought affairs to a crisis with Allen; 
and that he would come to settle his ac^ 
counts this evening. The surprise and 
consternation, which appeared in Mr. Lud* 
gate's coimtenance, convinced the lady 
that her interference was highly disa- 
greeable. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Allen came punctually, in the evening, 
to settle his accounts. When he and Leo- 
nard were by themselves, he could not help 
cxpressinj2f sonic astonishment, mixed mth 
indijj^iiation, at the hints which had been 
thrown otit by Mrs. Ludgate. 
• * Why, she knows nothing of the matter,' 
said Ludgate. * I Ve no notion of talking 
of such things to one's wife: it would only 
make her uneasy ; and we shall be able to 
go on, some way or other. So let us have 
another bottle of wine, and talk no- more 
of business for this night.' 

Allen would by no means consent to put 
off the settlement of accounts, after what 
had passed. * Short accounts,' said he, * as 
Mrs. Ludgate observed, make long friends.' 

It appeared, when the statement of affairs 
was completed, that Allen had advanced 
above three hundred pounds for Leonard ; 
and bills to a large amount still remained 
unpaid. 

Now it happened that Jack, the footboy, 
contrived to go in and out of the room se* 
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veral times, whilst Mr. Ludgate and Allea 
were talking: and he, finding it more; for 
his interest to serve his master's tradesmen 
than his master, sent immediate notice, to 
all whom it might concern, that Mr. Lud- * 
gate s affairs were in a bad way; and that 
now or never must be the word, with hi3 
creditors. The next morning bills came 
showering in upon Leonard whilst he was at 
breakfast, and amongst them came sundry 
bills of Mrs. Ludgate's. They could not 
possibly have come at a more inauspicious 
moment. People bespeak goods with one 
species of enthusiasm, and look over their 
bills with another. We should rather haye 
said, people spend with one enthusiasm, and 
pay with another: but this observation 
would not apply to our present purpose, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate had never yet expe^ 
rienced the pleasure, or the pain, of payingi 
their.debts; tliey had hitherto be^n faithful 
to their maxim of — Spend to day and pay. 

to morrow. ., 

Tliey agreed well in the beginning of their 
career of extravagance; but the veij simi- 
larity of their tastes and habits proved ulti;. 
mately the cause of the most violent quar« 

05 
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rels. As they both were expensive, selfish, 
and self-willed, neither would, from regard 
to the other, forbear. Comparisons between 
their tlifferent degrees of extravagance com- 
jnenced; and, once begun, they never 
ended. It was impossible to settle, to the 
satisfaction of either party, which of them 
was most to blame. Recrimination and re- 
proaches were hourly and daily repeated ; 
and the lady usually ended by bursting into 
tears, and the gentleman by taking his htft 
and walking out of the house. 

In the mean time, the bills must be paid. 
Mr. Ludgate was obliged to sell tlic whole 
ofhis interest in the shopin Cranbourne 
alley; andthe ready money he received from 
Allen was to clear him from all difficulties. 
Allen came to pay him this sum. * Do not 
think me impertinent, Mr, Ludgate,' said 
he, taking him kindly by the hand, ' but I 
cannot for the soul of me help fearing for 
you. What will you do, when this money 
is gone ? and go it must, at the rate you 
live, in a very short time/ 

* You are very good. Sir,' replied Leo- 
nard, coldly, ' to interest yourself so much 
in my concerns ; but I shall live at what 
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rate I please. Every man is the best judge 
of his own affairs.' ' 

After this repulse, Allen could interfere 
no further. But when two montluf had 
elapsed, from the date of Mrs. Ludgate^s 
promised payment of the upholsterer's bill, 
Lucy resolved to call again upon Mrs. Lud*^ 
gate. Lucy had now a paiticular occasion 
for the money: she was going to be married 
to Allen, and she wished to put into her 
husband's 'hands the little fortune which 
she had hardly earned by her own industry. 
Prom tlie time that Allen heard her .conver- 
sation, when Belle came to view^ the^house 
in Cranboume alley, he had been^ of opi- 
nion that she would make an excellent wife : 
and the circumstances i^htch. sunk Lucy 
below. Mrs. .Xudgate 3 notice, raised her 
in the esteem and a%cti^n of this prudeUit 
and sensiUe young matu , He. did natdet^ 
i^se — ^he. admired her fpr going Jnto a xre- 
ditable business to make herself independ- 
ent, instead of living as an humble .compa- 
nion with Mrs. Ludgate ; of whose conduct 
and character she could not approve. . 

When JUicy called' again upon Mrs^ Lud* 
gate^ to.remind her of berprotnise} sbe.was 
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received with evident confiision. She was 
employed in directing Mr. Green, a builder, 
to throw out a bow in her dining room ; and 
to add a balcony to the windows : for ]Mrs. 
Pinilico liad a bow, and a balcony ; and how 
could Mrs. Ludgate live without them? 

* Surely, my dear Mrs, Ludgate,* said 
Lucy, drawing her aside, so that the man 
who was measuring the windows could not 
hear what she said: * Surely you will think 
of paying Mr. Ifeech's bill, as yon promised, 
before you go into any new expense r ' 

Mlush! hush! don't speak so loud. 
Leonard is in the next room ; and I would 
not have him hear any thing of Beech's bill, 
just when the man's here about the balcony, 
for any thing ill the worldi* 

Lucy, thougli she was goodnatured, was 
not so weak as -to yield to airs and capricious 
extravagance; and Mrs. Ludgate at last^ 
though with a bad grace, paid lier the 
money, which she had intended to lay out 
in a very difierent manner. But no sooner 
had she paid this debt than she considered 
how she could prevail upon Mr. Grieen to 
throw out the bow, and finish tlie balcony, 
'Without paying him for certain. alterat:ions 
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-he had made in the house iu Craubourne 
alley, for which he had never yet received 
one farthing. It was rather a difficult busi- 
ness, for Mr. Green was a sturdy man, and 
used to regular payments. He resisted all 
persuasion, and Mrs. Ludgate was forced 
again to have recourse to Lucy. 

* Do, my dear girl,' said she, ^ lend mc 
only twenty guineas for this positive man ; 
else, you see, I cannot have my balcony.' 
This did not appear to Lucy the greatest of 
all misfortunes. * But is it not much more 
disagreeable to be always in debt, and dan* 
gej, than to live in a room without a balr 
cony?' said Lucy. 

• *Why it is cUs^greeable, certainly, . to 
be in debt, ,b^ca\9|e p^ I)eing dunned contir 
nually.;.but t^ reason I.'n; so anxious about 
the balcony is that Mrs. Pimlico has, one, 
and thatV the only thing in which her 
ho\ise is better than mine* .Look just oyer 
.the way : do you see Mrs. Pimlico s beau- 
tiful balcony?' 

: Mrs., Ludgate, who had thrust her hea4 
far out of the window, pulling Lucy along 
with her, now suddenly drew back, ex- 
^i»ixxxingf, il^rd, ifherei^. jiotthatodipu^ 
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woman ; I hoj^e Jack won't let !ier in.'— 
She shut the window hastily, ran to the top 
of the stairs, and called out, ' Jack ! I say 
Jack ; do n't let nurse in for your life.' 

' Not if she has the cliild with her» 
Ma'am?' said Jack. 

' No, no, I say ! ' 

' TTien that's a stn and a sliame,' mut- 
tered Jack, ' to shut the door upon your, 
own child." 

Mrs. Ludgate did not hear this reflection, 
because she had gone back to the man, whoB 
was waiting for directions about tlie bal- 
cony; but Lucyheai'ditdistinctly. 'Ma^ai%, 
nurse would come in, for she says she s 
you at the window ; and here she is, coming^ 
up the stairs,' cried the footboy.. 

The nurse came in, with. Mrs. Ludgate'fe 
cluld in her arms. 

* Indeed,. Madam,' said she, ' the truth of 
the matter is, I can't and won't be denied 
Illy own any longer: anditisnotformy OMTk 
sake I speak up so bold, but for the deax 
babe that I have here in my arms, that can't 
speak foritself ; but only smile in your fac^ 
and stretch out its arms to you, I, that a 
only its nurs^ can't bear it j but 1 have littig 
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ones of my own, and can't see them want. 
I can't do for tliem all : if I 'm not paid my 
lawful due, how can I ? And is it not fit I 
should think of my own flesh and blood 
first ? So I must give up this one. I must ! 
— I must!' — cried the nurse, kissing the 
child repeatedly, ^ I must leave her to her 
mother.* 

Tlie poor woman laid the child* down on 
the sofa, then turned her back upon it, and^ 
hiding her face, in her apron, sobbed as if 
her heart would break. Lucy was touched 
with compassion ; the mother stood abash* 
ed : shame straggled for a few instants with 
pride ; pride got the victory. * The wo* 
man's out of her wits^ I believ^*^ cried MrSi 
Ludgate. * Mr. Gre^n, if you '11 please to 
call again to morrow, we '11 talk- about the 
balcony. Lucy, give me the child, and 
don't you fall a crying without knowing 
why, or wherefore. Nurse, I 'ra surprised 
at you ! Did not I tell, you I 'd send you 
your money next week ? ' 

^Oh, yes, Madam; but you have said so 
this many a week ; and thingSLare come to 
such a pass, now, that husband says I shall 
Bot bring back the child witbout the money.* 
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' Whatfean I do?' said Mrs. Ludgatc. 

Lucy immediately took her purse out of' 
her pocket, and wliispereJ, ' 1 will Icud yoft 
whatever you want to pay the nurse, upofli. 
condition tliat you will give up the scheiaf 
of the halcoiiy.' 

Mrs. Ludgate submitted to this condi* 
tion; hut she was not half so mucli obliged' 
to Lucy for doing her this real service as 
she would liave been if her friend had assists 
ed in gratify hig her vanity and extrava- 
gance. Lucy saw what passed in Mr^ 
Ludgate's mind, aud nothing hut the sense 
of tile obligations she lay under to Belle's 
mother, could have prevented her froin 
breaking otf all connexion with her. „^ 
. But Mrs. Ludgate was now much incline4 
to court Lucy's acquaiutance, as her apf 
proachingmarriagewithilr. Allen, who was. 
in good circumstauces, made her appeai; 
quite a different person. Mrs. Allen wouldi 
be able, and she hoped willing, to assist hej 
from time to time with money. With tllij 
view, Belle showed Lucy a degree of atten-- 
tion and civility, which she had disdained 
to bestow upon her friend, whilst she was a 
aniufeiioi'situatiou. It wasiu vaio, Uo yev 
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that this ^ould-be fine lady endeavoured 
to draw the prudent Lucy out of her o\vti 
sphere of life: though Liicy was extremely 
pretty, she had no- desire to be admired ; 
she was perfectly satisfied and happy at home, 
and she and her husband lived according to 
old Ludgate^s excellent maxim — ^^Out of 
debt out of danger. 

We shall not weary our readers with the 

• « • • • 

history of all the petty diflSculties into 
which Mr/ and Mrs. Ludgate's foolish ex* 
travagance led them. The life of the shabby 
genteel is most miserable ! Servants* wages 
unpaid, duns continually beisieging the door, 
perpetual excuses, falsehoods to be invented, 
melancholy at home, and forced gayety 
abroad ! Who would live such a life ? Yet 
all this Mr. and Mrs.- Ludgate endured, for 
the sake of outshining Mr. and Mrs. Pimlico. 
-It happened i that one night, at a party, 
Mrs. Ludgate caught a violent cold, and her 
faee became enflamed and disfigured by red 
Spots. Being to go to a ball in a few days* 
she was very impatient to get rid of the 
eruption;' and iti this exigency she ap- 
'plied to Mr. Pimlico, the perfumer, who had 
often supplied her with cosmetics, and who 
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now recommended a beautifying lotioi^ 
This quickly cleared her complexion ; buti. 
she soon felt the eftccts of her imprudence? 
she was taken dangerously ill, and the phy- 
sician who was consulted attributed her dis- 
ease entirely to the preparation she had ap7 
plied to her face. Wliilst she was ill, a^ 
execution was brought against Mr. Ludr* 
gate's goods. Threatened with ajail, au4 
incapable of taking any vigorous measure^ 
to avoid distress, he went to con.sult hi« 
friend, Tom Lewis. How this Mr. Lewi* 
lived was matter of astonishment to all ht| 
acquaintance : he had neither estate, busi;* 
ness, nor any obvious means of supportioC 
the expense in which he indulged, 

' What a happy dog you are, Lewi% 
said our hero: 'How is it that you live 
ter than I do ? ' 

* You might live as well aa I, if you we 
inclined," said Lewis. 

Our hero was all curiosity; andLewise: 

acted from him an oath of secrecy. 

long pause ensued. 

' Have you the courage,' said Lewis, 'tji 
extricate yourself from all your difliculti«ft 

at once .'' * 
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'^ To be sure I have; since I must either 
go to jail, this night, or raise two hundred 
guineas for these cursed fellows V 

* You shall liave it in half an hour/ said 
I^wis, * if you will follow my advice-' 

. * Tell me at oiu^e what I. am to do, and 
I will do it/ cried Leonard*. * I will do any 
thing to save myself from disgrace, and from 
•a jail.' 

Lewis, who now perceived his friend waa 
worked up to the pitch he wanted, revealed 
:thtt.whole mystery. He w^ connected with 
a set of gentlemen, ingenious .in the arts* of 
forgery, from whom he purchased countes- 
feit hank notes at a. very cheap^ rate. 
:The difficulty and risk of passing them was 
4»treme: therefore the confederates, were 
anxious to throw this part of the business 
piF their hands. Struck with horror at the 
idea of becoming an accomplice in such a 
scheme of viUany, Leonard stood pale and 
silent, incapable of even thinking distinctly. 
Licwis was sorry that he had opened his 
mind so fully. * Remember y.our oath of 
secrecy ! ' said he. 

* I do,* replied Ludgate. 
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'And remember tliat you must become 
one of us, before night, or go to jail.' 

Ludgate said he would take an hour to 
consider of the business, and here they 
parted ; Ixwis promising to call at his house 
before eveuing, to leain his final decision. 

'And am I come to this?' thought the 
wretched man. ' Would to Heaven I had 
followed my poor father's maxim! but it it 
now too late.' 

Mr.Ludgate,whenhearrivedathome,shut 
himself up in his own room, and continued 
walking backwards and forwards, fornearly 
an hour, in a state of mindniore dreadftil than 
can be described. Whilst he was in this situA> 
tion, some one knocked at the door. I& 
thought it was Lewis, and trembled froi 
head to foot. It H'as only a servant with 
paicel of bills, which several tradesmen 
hearing tiiat an execution was in the hous^ 
liad hastened topresent for payment. Amoni 
them were those of Mr. Beech the upholde^ 
and Mrs, Ludgate's milliner and niantuii 
maker; which having been let to run onfc 
above two years and a half, now amount* 
to a sum that astonished and shocked AI: 
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Ludgate. He could not remonstrate Avith 
his wife or even vent his anger iii reproaches, 
for she was lying senseless in her bed. 

Before he had recovered from this shock, 
and whilst the tradesmen who brought the 
bills were still waitingfortheirmoney, Lewis 
and one of \\is companions arrived. Lewis 
came to the point immediately. He pro- 
duced bank notes sufficient to discharge all 
his debts; and proposed to lend him this 
pioney. on condition that he would enter 
yito the confederacy as he had proposed. 
All thait we ask of you is to pass a certain 
number of notes for us every week. You 
will find this to your advantage ; for we 
will allow you considerable per centage, 
besides freeing you from your present em- 
barrassments. 

The sight of the bank notes, the pres- 
sure of immediate distress, and the hopes of 
beingable to support the style of life in which 
he had of late appeared, all conspired to 
tempt Ludgate. When he had, early in 
life, .vaunted to his young companions that 
he despisedJiis father's old maxim, while Be 
repeated his own, they applauded his spirit. 
5;Uey were not present, at this instajht, Xo 
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pity tliewretclied state intowhichthatspiiit 
had betrayed liira. But our hero has yet 
much greater misery to endure. It is true, 
his debts were now paid ; and he was able to 
supportan external appearance of affluence: 
but not one day, not one niglit, could he 
pass without suft'ering the horrors of a guilty 
conscience, and all the terrors which haunt 
themanwlio sees himselfin hourly danger of ■ 
detection. He determined to keep his se- 
cret cautiously from his wife : he was glad 
that she was confined to her bed at this 
time, lest her prying curioaty should disco- 
ver what was going forward. The species of 
affection which he had once felt for her, 
had not survived the first six months of 
their marriage : and their late disputes had 
rendered this husband and wife absolutely 
odious to each other. Each believed, and 
indeed pretty plainly asserted, that they 
could live more handsomely asunder: bu^ 
alas ! riiey were united for better and fo» 
worse. 

Mrs. Ludgate's illness terminated in ali^f 
other eruption on her face. She was es*" 
tremely mortified by the loss of her beauty fa 
^specially as Mrs. Pinilico iiequeutly 
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trasted her face with that of Mrs. Paget, 
who was now acknowledged to be the hand* 
somest woman of Mrs. Pimlico's acquaint* 
ance. She endeavoured to make herself of 
consequence by fresh expense. Mr. Lud« 
gate, to account for the sudden payment of 
his debts, and the affluence in which he now 
appeared to live, spreadareport of his having 
had a considerable legacy left to him by a re- 
lation, who had died in a distant part of Eng- 
land. The truth of the report was not ques- 
tioned; and for some time Mr. and Mrs. Lud- 
gate were the envy of their acquaintance* 
How little the world, as it is called, can judge, 
by external appearances, of the happiness 
of those who excite admiration or envy ! 

* What lucky people the Ludgates are !' 
cried Mrs. Pimlico. The exclamation was 
echoed by a crowded card party, assembled 
at Vier house. ^ But then,' continued Mrs. 
Pimlico, ' it is a pity poor Belle is so disfi-* 
gured by that scurvy, or whatever it is, iii her 
face. I remember the time when she was 
as pretty a woman as you could see : nay, 
would you believe it, she had once as fine a 
complexion as young Mrs. Paget!' 

These obserVatioBa circiilated quickly^ 
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and did not escape JMis. Ludgate's ear. Her 
vanity was deeply wounded; and her health 
appeared to her but a secondary considera- 
tion, in comparison with the chance of re- 
covering her lost complexion, Mr. Pimlico, 
who was an eloquent perfumer, persuaded 
her that her fonner illness had nothing to 
do with the beautifying lotion she had pur- 
chased at his shop ; and to support his as- 
sertions, he quoted examples of innume- 
rable ladies, of high rank and fashion, who 
were in the constant habit of u.siing this ad- 
mirable preparation. The vain and foolish 
woman, notwithstanding the warnings 
which she had received from the physician 
who attended her during her illness, listened 
to the oratory of the perfumer, a^d bought 
half a dozen bottles of jmother kind of beau- 
tifying lotion. The eruption vanished from 
her face, after she had used the cosmetic ; 
and, as she did not feel any immediate bad 
^flfeqts upon her. healtlvishe persbted m 
the practice for some months. Thq conse- 
quence was jat last d¥ea4fuL . She ,was: foui^d 
pne morning speeghless \u htt )}ed, with 
one side of her face distorted andniptionless^ 
PuriB^ .the night, jshe ,}ii(d. been ^^Lzed nyith 
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. a paralytic stroke : in a few days, she reco- 
vered her speech ; but her face continued 
totally disfigured. 

This was the severest punishment that 
could have been inflicted on a woman of her 
character. She was now ashamed to show 
herself abroad, and incapable of being con- 
tented at home. She had tiot the friendship 
of a husband, or the affection of children, 
to affoi^d her consolation and support iler 
eldest child was a bay of about five years 
old, her youngest four. They were as fret- 
ful and troublesome as children usually are, 
whose education has been totally neglected ; 
and the quarrels between . th^i and Jack 
the footboy were endless, for Jack was alter- 
nately their tutor and tlieir playfellow. 
Beside the disorder created in this tami^^ 

.by mischievous children, the servants .were 
daily plagues. Nothing was ever done by 
them well, or regularly ;. a^d, though ^^e 
master and niistress scolded widiout mercy, 

• and perpetually threatened. to. turn, Jack.qr 

Sukey away, yet no reformation . in their 

manners was produced; for Jack and 3h* 

key's wages ^cre not^aid, and ^Ifhey. felt 

vou I.. • -. .. ,ji 
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that they had the power in their OAVtin 
so that they were ratlier the tyrants thi 

the servants of tlie house. 



CHAPTER lit. 



Mrs. Liidgate's temper, which never wil 
sweet, was soured to such a degree, by thel 
accumulated evils, tliatshe was insuflerablB 
Her husbaud kept out of the way as niuel 
as possible: lie dined and supped at his cliA 
or at the tavern; and, during the eveninj^ 
and mornings, he was visible at homejbii 
for a few minutes. Yet, tliough his tin 
was passed entirely away from his wife, hil 
children, and liis home, he was not happy, 
His hfe was a hfc of perpetual fraud and few 
Hfe "was bound by his engagements wHi 
Lewis to pass for the confederates a certaftl 
Tiumberof forged notesevery day. This wtt 
a perilous task, ! His utmost exertions aild 
ingenuity were continually necessary toe 
cape detection ; and, after all, he was barely 
•We to wrest from the liard hairdaof im 
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friends^ a sufficient profit Upon his labouf 
to itoaintaia himself- How often did he look 
back, with regret, to the days when he stood 
behind the counter, in his fathers shop-— 
Then he had in Allen a real friend ; but, 
now, he had only in Lewis a profligate and 
oinfeeling associate. Lewis cared for no one 
'but himself; and he was as avaricious as 
he was extravagant : " greedy of what be- 
.longed to others, prodigal of his own." 

One night, Leonard went to the house 

^here the confederates met, to settle with 

-^^em for the last parcel of notes that he had 

passed. Lewis insisted upon being paid for 

his services before Ludgate should touch a 

&rthing. Words ran high between them : 

. Lewis, having the most influence with his 

'itss€soiates, carried his point ; and Leonard, 

fiwho was in want of r^ady money, Qould sup- 

»ply himself only by engaging to pass double 

"Alt usual quantity of forged notes during 

)the ensuing month. Opon this condition, 

h^ obtained the supply for which he soli^ 

^ted. Upon his return home, he locked 

up the forged notes as usual in bis escritoir. 

■ It happened the very next morning that Mrs. 

*ia Mode, the; milliner, ^led upon Mrs. 
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Ludgate. The ruling passion still prevailed, 
notwithstanding the miserable state to which 
this lady was reduced. Even palsy could 
not deaden her personal vanity : her love of 
dress survived the total loss of her beauty; 
' she became accustomed to the sight of her 
• distorted features, and was still anxious to 
wear what was most genteel and becoming. 
Mrs. la Mode had not a more constant 
visitor. 

* How arc you, Mrs. Ludgate, this morn- 
ing ? ' said she. * But I need not ask, for 
you look surpTwng well. I just called to 
tell you a bit of a secret, that I have told 
to nobody else: but you being such a friend 
and a favourite, have a right to know it 
You must know, I am going next week to 
bring out a hew spring hat; and I have made 
,one of my girls bring it up, to consult with 
you before any body else ; having a great 
.opinion of your taste and judgment : 
though it is a thing must not.be mentioned? 
J^ecause it would ruin me with Mrs. Pimlico, 
who made me swear she should have the 
first sight." 

Flattered by having the first «ight of the 
spring hat, Mrs. Ludgate was prepossessed 
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in its favour; and, when she tried it on, she 
thought it made her look ten years younger. 
In short, it was impossible not to take one 
of the hats ; though it cost three guineas, 
and was not worth ten shillings. 

* Positively, Ma'am, you must patronise 
my spring hat,' said the milliner. 

Mrs. Ludgate was decided by the word- 
patronise ; she took the hat, and desired 
that it should be set down in her bill : but 
Mrs. la Mode was extremely concerned 
tliat she had made a rule, nay a vow, not to 
take any thing but ready money for the spring 
hats; and she could not break her vow, even 
for her favourite Mrs. Ludgate. This was 
at least a prudent resolution in tlie milliner, 
who had lately received notice, from Mr^ 
Ludgate, not to give his wife any goods upon 
credit, for that he was determined to refuse 
payment of her bills. The wife, who was 
now in a weak state of health, was not able 
as formerly to fight her battles with her hus- 
band upon equal terms. To cunning, the 
refuge of weakness, she had recourse; and 
she considered that, though she could no 
longer outscold, she could still outwit her 
adversary. She could not have the pleasure 

p3 
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and honour of patronising the spring hat^ 
without ready money to pay for it; her hus* 
band, she knew, had always bank notes in 
his escritoir; and she argued with herself 
that it was better to act without his consent 
than against it She went and tried, with 
certain keys of her own, to open Leonard's 
^sk; and open it came. She seized from a- 
piarcel of -bank notes as many as she Wonted^ . 
and paid Mrs. la Mode with three of them 
for the spring hat. When her husband 
csKrehome the next day, he did not obser\-e 
that he had lost any of the notes; and, as he 
went out of the house again without once 
coming into the parlour where his wife was 
sitting, she excused herself to her consci* 
ence, for not telling him of the freedom she 
Irdd taken, by thinking : 

It will do as well to tell him of it to mor- 
row: a few notes, out of such a parcel as he 
has in the desk locked up from me, can*t 
signify; and he'll only bluster and bully 
when I do tell him of it, so let him find it 
out when he pleases. 

The scheme of acting without her hus- 
band's consent in all cases, where she was 
morally certain that if she asked she could 
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not obtaiu it, Mrs. Ludgate had often pur- 
sued with much success. A few days after 
she had bought tlie spriug hat, she invited 
Mrs. Pimlico, Mrs. Paget, andallhergentefel 
friends, to tea and cards. Her husband, she 
kne^, would, be out of the way, at his club, 
or at the tavern. Mrs. Pimlico, and Mrs. 
Paget, afi4 all their genteel friends, did. 
Mrs. Ludgate the honour to wait upon her 
on the appointed evening, and she had tlie 
satisfaction to app<^r upon tllis' occasion ia 
the new spring hat; while her friend, Mrs. 
Pimli^o,^ whispered to young Mrs. Paget : 

*She patronised the new spring hat! * 
What a fool Mrs. la Mode makes of her ! 
A death's head in a wreath of roses! How 
frightfully ridiculous!' 

Unconsciovis thajt she was an object of ji- 
dicule to the whole coujipany, Mrs. Ludgate 
sat down to cards in unusually good spirits, 
firmly believing Mrs. la Mode's comfortable 
assertion, " that the spring hat made her 
look ten ye?ws younger." She >yas in the 
ipidst of a papn^gyric uppn Mra. la Mode's 
taste, when Jack^ the footboy, came behind. 
Iter chair^ and v^hi^pei'odi that three men 

p4 
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were below, who desired to speak to her mi- 
mediately. 

*Men! Gentlemen, do you mean?' said 
Mris. Ludgate. 

* No, Ma'am, not gentlemen.' 

* Then send them away about tlieir busi- 
ness, dunce,' said the lady. * Some trades- 
folks, I suppose ; tell them I am engaged 
with company.' 

* But, Ma'am, they will not leave the 
house without seeing you, or Mr. Ludgate.' 

* Let them wait then, till Mr. Ludgate 
comes in. I have nothing to say to them. 
What's their business, pray?' 

* It is something about a note, Ma'am, 
that you gave to Mrs. la Mode, the other 
day.' 

^ What about it ? ' said Mrs. Ludgate, 
putting down her cards. 

* They say it is a bad note.' 

* Well, I '11 change it ; bid them send it 
up.' 

* They won't part with it. Ma'am .^ they 
would not let it out of their hands, evefi to 
Ifet me look at it for an instant.' 

* * Wiiat'a riot about a pound note,' said 
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Mrs. Ludgate, rising from the card-table : 
^ I '11 speak to the fellows mjself/ 

She had recourse again to lier hu$band*3 
desk ; and, armed with a whole handful of 
fresh bank notes^ she went to the strangers. 
They told her that they did not want, and 
would not receive, any note in exchange for 
that which they produced ; but that, as it 
was a forgery, they must insist upon knowing 
from whom she had it. There was an air 
of mystery and authority about the stran- 
gers, which alarmed Mrs. Ludgate; and, 
without attempting any evasion, she said that 
slie took the note from her husband's desk,, 
and that she could not tell from whom he 
received it. The strangers declared that they 
must wait till Mr. Ludgate should return 
home. She offered to give them a guinea 
to drink, if they would go away quietly j 
but this they refused. Jack, the footboy, 
whispered that they had pistols, and that hc 
believed they were Bow street officers. 

They went iiito tf^e back parlour to wi^ 
for Mr. Ludgate ; an<) the lady, in extreme 
perturbation, returned to her company and 
her cards. In vain she attempted to nesume 
her conversation about the spring hat, and 
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to conceal the agitation of her Spirits. It 
was observed by ail her Jriends ; and espe- 
cially by Mrs. Pimlico, whose curiosity was 
strongly excited to know the cause of her 
alarm. Mrs. Ludgate looked frequently at 
her watch, and even yawned without cere- 
mony, more tlian once, to manifest her de- 
sire that thccompany should depart; but no 
hints availed. The card players resolutely 
kept their seats, and even the smell of ex- 
tinguishing candles had no effect upon their 
callous senses. 

The time appeared insupportably long to 
tlie wretched mistress of the house; and the 
contrast between her fantastic head dress 
and her agonisingcountenance every minute 
became more striking. 

Twelve o'clock strack. * It is growing 
very late,' said Mrs. Ludgate. 

* But we must have. another rubber/said 
Mrs. Pimlico. 

Slie began to deal ; a knock yfBS heard at 
the door. * There's Mr. Ludgate, I do 
suppose,' said Mrs. Pimlicp, continuing, her 
deal. Mrs. Ludgate left her cards, and went 
out of the room without speaking. She 
stopped at the head of the staircase, for she 
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heard a scuffle and loud voices below. Pre- 
sently all was silent, and she ventured down 
when she heard the parlour door shut. The 
footman met her in the passage. 

* What is the matter ? ' said she. 

* I do n*t know ; but I must be paid my 
wages,' said he, * or must pay myself-' 

He passed on rudely. She half opened 
the parlour door, and looked in : her hus- 
band was lying back on the sofa, seemingly 
stupified by despair: one of the Bow street 
officers was chafing his temples, another 
was rummaging his desk, and the third was 
closely examining certain notes, which he 
had just taken from the prisoner's pockets. 
. 'What is the matter?' cried Mrs. Lud- 
gate advancing. Her husband lifted up his 
eyes, saw her, started up, and stamping fu- 
riously, exclaimed, 'Cursed, cursed woman! 
you have brought me to the gallows, and 
all for this trumpery ! ' cried he, snatching 
her gaudy hat from lier head, and ti'amp- 
ling it under his feet ' For this — for this I 
you vain, you ugly creature, you have 
brought your husband to the gallows ! ' 

One of the Bow streetofficers caught hold 
of his uplifted >.arm, which trembled wjth^ 
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rage. Ills wife sunk to the ground ; a se- 
coud paialytic struke flcpiived her of the, 
power ot' speech. As they were carry iug her 
up stalls, Mrs. PimUco and the rest ot'tlie 
company came out of the dining room, some 
of them witli cards in their hands, alleagerly 
asking \vhat was the matter? When they,, 
learnt that the Bow street officers were in the 
house, and that Mr. Ludgatc was taken intOj 
custody forutteriug forged bank notes, ther^ 
was a general uproar. Some declared it was, 
shocking! others protested' it was no raorcf,' 
than might have been expected ! The Lud- 
gates lived so mucli above their ci^cura^ 
stances! Tlien, he was such a coxcomb; and( 
slie such a poor vain creature ! Better for , 
people to do like their neiglibours;. to uiaka^ 
no show, auU live honestly I 

In tlic midst of these effusions of lona*) 
syppre.sse<l envy, some few of tlie company., 
attempted a shght word or two of apolo^;' 
for their tio^t and hostess; and the most hti-i 
mane went up to the \\retched woivian's bed-, 
chamber, to ofter assistance and advice. 
But the greater number were occupied ini 
tucking up their white gowns, finding their 
clogs, or calling for hackney cpaches, Ir^ 
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less than a quarter of an hour the house was : 
cleared of all Mrs. lAidf^e'sJriends. And. 
it is> to please such friends that whole fami- 
lies ruin themselves by unsuitable expense* 
Lucy and Allen were not, however, of 
this class, of friends. A confused report of. 
what had passed, the. preceding night, was 
spread tl;ie next morning in Cj^anboume 
alley, by a young lady, who had been at 
Mrs. LudgateV rout The moment the 
xiews readied Allen Vdliop, he and Lucy re- 
solved to go immediately to. offer their aa- 
si&tanqe to the unfortuiiate' family. When 
they got to Weymouth street, they gm^ 
only a single knock at the door, that they 
might not create any alarm. Tliey were^ 
kept waiting a considerable^ time, and atlask 
the door was^ opened by a slip-shod cook 
maid, wlio seemed to be but just up, though 
it was near eleven o'clock. She showed them 
into the parlour, which- was quite dark ; 
and, whilst she was- opening the shutters, 
told them that the house had been up ali 
nightj what with the Bow street oflicerMtnd 
her mistress's fits. Her master, she added, 
was carried off to pri9on» she believ^ Luey. 
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asked who was with Mrs. Ludgate; and 
whetlier she could go up to her room ? 

* There 's nobody with her, Ma'am, but 
nurse, that called by chance, early this 
morning, to see the children, and had the 
good nature to stay to help, and has been 
sitting in mistress's room, whilst I went 
to my bed. I '11 step up and see if you can 
go in. Ma am.' 

They waited for some time in the par- 
lou^i where every tiling looked desolate and 
in disorder. The ashes covered the hearth; 
the poker lay upon the table, near Mr. 
Ludgate's desk, the lock of which had been 
broken open ; a bmss flat candlestick, co- 
vered with tallow, was upon the window 
seat; and beside it a broken cruet of vine- 
gar : a cravat, and red silk handkerchief, 
.which had been taken from Mr. Ludgate's 
neck when he swooned, lay under the table. 
Lucy and her husband looked at one another 
for some moments without speaking. At 
last Allen said, ^ We had better lock up this 
press, where there are silver spoons and 
china ; for there is nobody now left to take 
cjire of any thing, and the creditors will be. 
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here soon to seize all they can/ Lucy said 
that she would go up into the dining room, 
and take an inventory of the furniture. In 
the dining room, she found Jack the foot- 
boy collecting shillings from beneadi the 
candlesticks on the card tables : the two 
little children were sitting on the flooi*, the 
girl playing with a pack of cards, the boy 
drinking the dregs of a decanter of white 
wine. — * Poor children ! Poor creatures ! ' 
said Lucy, * js there nobody to take caie of 
you?' 

* No ; nobody but Jack,' said the boy, 
' and he's going away. Papa's gone I don't 
know where ; and mamma's not up yet^ so 
we have had no breakfast.' 

The cook maid came in to say that Mrs. 
Ludgate was awake, and sensible now ; and 
would be glad to see Mrs. Allen, if she'd be 
so good as to walk up. Lucy told the chil- 
dren, who clung to her, that she would take 
them home with her, and give them some 
breakfast, and then hastened up stairs. She 
was not one of those ladies, of affected or 
useless sensibility, who cannot, ev^n wlien 
they may afford assistance, bear the sight 
of misery or suffering. She found her 
wretched friend humbled indeed to the low- 
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lest 9tate of imbecile despair. Her speedi 
had returned, but she spoke with difficulty, 
and scarcely so as to be intelligible, llie 
goodnatured nurse supported her in the bed, 
'Mying repeatedly, 'JCeep a good heart, 
Madam; keep a good heart! Don't let 
your spirits sink so as this, and all may bt 
well yet* 

^ Oh Lucy I Lucyl What will become of 
me now ! What a change is here ! And no^ 
body to help or advise me ! J^obody upon 
earth ! I am forsaken by all the world.' 

* Not forsaken by me/ said Lucy, in a 
soothing voice. 

^ What noise is that belowF-' cried Mrs. 
Ludgate. 

Lucy went down stairs to inquire, and 
found that, as Allen had foretold, the ci*e- 
ditors were come toseizeall they could find. 
Allen undertook to remain with them, and 
to bring them to some settlement ; whilst 
Lucy had her unforUmate finend snd the 
two. children removed immediateiy to hex* 
own house. 

As f to Mr. Ludgate, tliere was no hope 
'for him ; the ptoofs of hi^ guilt were mani- 
fest and incontrovertible. ■ The foi-gted liote, 
which . his wife . bad itakmi f ram ' his de^k 
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and given to tlie milliner, was one which 
had not gone through certain niysterioua^ 
preparations. It was a bungling forgery. 
The plate would doubtless have h^it re- 
touched, iKtd not this bill been prematurely 
circulated by Mrs. Lwlgate : thus hcfr va- 
nity led to a discovfery of her husband's guilt. 
All the associates in Lewises iniquitous con- 
federacy suffered the just punishment of 
their crimes: Many applications were made 
to obtain a pardon for Leonard Ludgate : 
but the executive power preserved that sa- 
lutary firmness, which has not, upon any 
similar occasion, ever been relaxed. 

Lucy and Allen, thAte real friends, w1k> 
would not encourage Mrs. Ludgate in extra- 
vagance, now, in the hour of adversity and 
repentance, treated her with the utmost ten- 
derness and generosity. They wei^ econo- 
mical, and therefore could affbrd to be ge- 
nerous. All the Wants of this destitute widow 
were supplied frofD the profits of their in- 
dustry : they nursed her with daily human- 
ity, bore with the peevishness of disease, 
and did all in their power to soothe the an- 
guish of unavailing remorse. 

Nothing could be BWtd f^oin the wreck 
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of Mr. Liulgate's fortune, for the ^vi(lo^^ : 
but Allen, iu looking over old Ludgate's 
books, had found and recovered some old 
debts, which Leonard, after his father's 
death, thought not wortli looking after. 
The sum amounted to about three hundred 
and twenty pounds. As the whole concern 
had been made over to him, he could law- 
fully have appropriated this money to his 
own use ; but he reserveil it for his friend's 
children. He put it out to interest : and in 
the mean time he and Lucy not only clothed 
and fed, but educated these orphans, with 
their own children, in habits of economy 
and industry. The orphans repaid, by their 
affection and gratitude, the care that was 
bestowed upon them ; and, when they grew 
up, they retrieved the credit of their family, 
by living according to their grandfather's 
useful maxim — 

*-Out of debt out of danger •** 
Nov. 1801. 
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